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Purpose of this wo/L fIII Knowledge oj Buddhism enables us to jnd^e 
so/m of on/ lontunpo/ a/y systems 6 ene/al view oj the Buddhist 
doit/nit tht absence oj (iod and btlnf m annihilation A it then 
tuity oj Buddhism Hu, wo/Is of B II Hodgson, Lsoma oj Jdoios, 
I it/non /, b Bin non /, and A Be/nusat Quintal Sansknt and 
Hill °v/ itin^ \ J ibttan , Mongolian, Clunesi, Binmese, and Siamese 
t> anslations Piyada i\ uistt iptions KvuL/ne of the Onet hrs 
to/ians oj lie i tvidu's t \pedition Division of the wo/l 

In publishing this woik on Buddhism, I have but one 
purpose in view that of bunging out m stnkmg contiast the 
beneficial truths and the gieatness of our spiritualistic beliefs 
Nuituied in an admuable philosophy and ichgion, we do 
not seek to know then value, and we lcmam ignorant of the 
gieat debt we owe to them We are satisfied to possess 
them, while, at the same time, we aie often indifferent and 
even ungrateful towaids them Although civilization is 
incessant m its piogiess, and we reap its benefits, we never 
think of mfliming whence come the wclfaie, the secunty and 
the compaiative enlightenment which civilization brings with 
it, while we see around us a multitude of other races, which 
fiom the beginning of tune have lemained m a semi baibarous 
< ondition, mcapable^>f loinung any toletable social condi¬ 
tions or governments 1 believe that the study of Buddhism 
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m its more general outlines, will give us the seciet of this 
enigma It will show how a religion which has at the 
piesent day more adherents than any other on*the surface 
of the globe, has contiibuted so little to the happiness of 
mankind, and we shall find m the strange and deplorable 
doctrines which it professes, the explanation of its poweiless- 
ness for good By an easy letrospect we shall be able moie 
thoroughly to appreciate the moral inheritance which has 
been transmitted to us since the time of Socrates and Plato, 
and to guard it with all the more care and gratitude i 

Buddhism, greatly modified and alteied, it is true, dafes 
fiom the Seventh centuiy before our own era, and prevails 
at the present day m Kashmir, Nepaul, Tibet, Taitary, 
Mongolia, Japan, a great part of China, the kingdom of 
Anam, Burmah, and the Island of Ceylon The Buddha 
was born m the year 622 bc, and died in 543 at eighty 
years of age, after having taught his doctrine in Magadha 
(actually Behar), a region of Central India, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Benares, on the right bank of the Ganges 
Buddhism was an attempt to leform the religion of Brahma, 
m the midst of which it arose, and by which it was finally ex¬ 
pelled from India aftei centuries of somewhat contemptuous 
tolerance But the doctrines which had but momentarily 
triumphed m the countries that had seen their birth, spread 
over the neighbouring countries, with a success that still con¬ 
tinues and seems likely to last 

To reduce Buddhism to its essential elements, the follow¬ 
ing is a short summary of its aims, philosophical and 
religious 

Taking but a one sided view of man’s condition upon 
earth, looking chiefly at his miseues and suffeungs, the 
Buddha does hot try to revert to his origin, and to derive it 
from a higher source 

His beliefs carry him no fuither than to suppose that the 
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piesent life is a continuation of past existences, of which 
man is now bearing the fatal penalty He believes m trans¬ 
migration beiem lies his first dogma and bis first erroi It 
is necessaiy then that man should at any cost be delivered 
from the cycle of perpetual births to which he is condemned, 
and the Buddha takes upon himself to point out the path 
which leads to deliverance and frees him from this terrible 
bondage Filled with mercy and compassion, he gives to 
mankind that he came to redeem, a moial code, and he 
promises eternal salvation to those who follow it What 
then is eternal salvation, accoiding to the Buddhist faith? 
and how can man be delivered from the law of trans¬ 
migration ? Only in one way—by attaining Nirvana, that is 
annihilation 

When man, thanks to the practice of the austerities and 
vntues that the Buddha taught, has once leached annihil¬ 
ation, he is well assured that he will never, undei any form, be 
reborn into the odious cycle of successive existences, and 
when all the elements of which he is composed, both material 
and spiritual, aie completely destroyed, he need no longer 
fear transmigration, and the blind fatality which rules all 
things in the univeise has power over him no more 

This seems indeed a hideous system, but it is a perfectly 
consistent one In tilt whole of Buddhism, from beginning 
to end, there is not a tiace of the idea of God Man, com¬ 
pletely isolated, is thrown upon his own resources Cast into 
a world he does not undei stand without Piovidence and 
without suppoit, staggering under the weight of human 
inhimity, he has but one hope—that of escaping from Ins 
earthly suffering Wandering in uttoi darkness, he yet does 
not seek for light by aspirations towards something highei 
His hoiuon limited to what his senses bear witness, and Ins 
knowledge of self as Incited and inaccurate as the phenomena 
amid which he drags out his existence, his intelligence is not 
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sufficient!) developed to attain the source from which he 
himself, as well as the world, has emanated 

Begun from nothing* it is natural that he should end m 
nothingness, and Buddhism must inevitably fead to this con¬ 
clusion—a conclusion so terrible for us, but so consoling for 
the Buddhist Born without God, living without God, what 
wonder that he should not find God after death ?—that he 
returns willingly to the nothingness whence he came 4 which 
is the only refuge that he knows ? 

Such, m a few words, 4s Buddhism, and this is the system# 
of faith^hich it piesents, with the usual accompammenttfof 
legend and superstition 

The religion of the Buddha, however mational it may be 
m principle, is not without a certain grandeui, and, more¬ 
over, has not been without lesults In India, from whence it 
sprang, it took no root But, strange as it may seem, this 
doctrine, which seems calculated to shock the most natuial 
and the strongest instincts of humanity, led to real progress 
m the laces that accepted it, and, in submitting to it, they 
became less ignorant and less degiaded This is haidly, 
perhaps, a sufficient apology for Buddhism, but we are com¬ 
pelled to rendei it justice, and it contains so much that is 
eironeous, that it may well be credited with this secondary 
merit, which legitimately belongs to it 

I must unhesitatingly add, that with the sole exception of 
the Christ, there does not exist among all the foundeis of 
religions a purer and moie touching figuie than that of the 
Buddha In his puie and spotless life he acts up to Ins 
convictions, and if the theoiy he propounds is false, the 
personal example which he gives is mepioachable lie is 
the perfect type of all the vntues he extols, his self-abneg i- 
tion, his chanty, his unalteiable mildness ate unfailing, at 
the age of twenty-nine he leaves his father’s couil to bet omc 
a religious mendicant, he prepares himself to ptcach Ins 
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doctrine during six years of retreat and meditation, he 
propagates it by the sole power of his word and persuasion 
foi more th^p. half a century, and when he dies in the arms 
of his disciples it is with the serenity of a sage who has 
practised good all his life and who is certain that he has 
found truth The nations w ho have received his faith have 
not worshipped him as a God, for the idea of a God was as 
foreign to them as it was to him But they have made 
of the Buddha an ideal they have striven to imitate, and 
^Buddhism has formed, as we shall show, some great spirits 
wffl. worthy to figuie among those who are the mosfyrexered 
and admired by mankind 

Sad as it may be, it is a study worth making, and I shall 
not 1 egret my task if I can attain the puipose I have set 
myself Ihe noblei sides of Buddhism may delude us, if 
we remain satisfied with imperfect information, those I shall 
set forth will, I believe, be sufficient to pi event any serious- 
mmded leader from falling into such errois 

This woik may possibly possess another advantage, for 
I regie! to say it is to a certain degree opportune For 
some time past the doctnnes which form the basis of 
Buddhism have found fa\our amongst us, a favour of which 
they are most unworthy We see systems arise 111 which 
metempsychosis and transmigration are lauded, and, after the 
mannei of the Buddha, the world and mankind are explained 
without any icference to Providence or God, systems in 
which man is denied all hope of an immortal life, in which 
the immoitahty of the soul is replaced by the immoitality of 
good works, and God is dethroned by man—the only being, 
it is averred, thiough whom the Infinite develops conscious¬ 
ness of itself Sometimes it is in the name of science, 
sometimes m that of history 01 philology, or even meta¬ 
physics, that these theories aie propounded—theones which 
aie neither novel nor onginal, and which are calculated to be 
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extremely hurtful to any weak or vacillating mind This is 
not the place to examine these theones, and their authors 
are at once too sincere and too learned for ^hem to be 
summarily discussed and condemned But it is as well that 
they should be warned by the example of Buddhism, of 
which hitherto so little has been known, what is the fate of 
nun when he relies only on self, and when his meditations, 
led astray by a pride of which he is often unconscious, lead 
him to the abyss m which the Buddha has lost himself 
Moreover, I am well aware of the great differences that r 
exist I do not indiscriminately confound their systems with 
Buddhism, although I condemn them also I am ready to 
recognize that their merits have some value, but philo¬ 
sophical systems must always be judged by their conclusions, 
whatever load may have been pursued to attain them, and 
these conclusions, although they may have been reached by 
different paths, do not thereby become any the better It is 
now two thousand five hundred yeais since the Buddha 
taught his doctrine, he pioclaimed and practised it with an 
energy that has never been equalled nor surpassed, he 
displayed an ingenuous dauntlessness that will never be 
exceeded, and it is improbable that any of the systems of 
the piesent day will ever exeicise such a powerful influence 
over the human mind It might, however, be somewhat 
useful for the authois of these systems to cast a glance on 
the theory and destiny of Buddhism It is not philosophy 
in the sense we give to that gieat woid , neither is it religion 
as understood by ancient Paganism, or Christianity, 01 
Mohammedanism, but it is something of all this, added to 
a peifectly independent doctune which sees only man m the 
universe, and stubbornly refuses to sec anything but man, 
who is confounded with the whole of Nature Hence the 
abeirations and enors of Buddhisn^ which might act as 
a warning to us if only we had wisdom to understand it 
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Unfortunately we seldom leam by our own mistakes, and 
still more raiely do we profit by those of others 

Now as the accusations I make against Buddhism are 
seuous, it may*be as well to set Forth m O'rder how the 
sources of the Buddhist religion have been discovered, and 
on what authentic basis our knowledge of the subject is 
founded 

It is hardly thirty years 1 since it has been pioperly studied, 
but circumstances have so favouicd research, that at the 
$iesent day our knowledge of the origins of Buddhism is 
mofft thorough than that of most religions, mcludyig our 
own We are acquainted with the life of the Buddha down 
to the most trifling details, and we possess all the canonical 
writings which contain his doctrine, as collected and settled 
by the three successive councils These books, primarily 
written m Sanskrit, or m a dialect of Sansknt, have been 
translated into the ordinary language of all the races amongst 
whom the Buddhist faith has spread Smgalese, Tibetan, 
Tartar, Mongolian, Chinese, Japanese, Burmun, &c We 
possess these translations, and they are a perfectly reliable 
check on the original authorities, seveial of which have 
already been repioduced m different languages 

And besides these proofs there is other evidence no less 
unimpeachable monuments of all kinds, the ruins of which 
still he scattered all over India, numerous and conclusive 
inscriptions, jouineyings of pious pilgums who have at 
different peuods visited the places made sacred by the 
memory of the Buddha In one woid, nothing is lacking 
at the piesent day to confiim our opinion , fiesh discovenes 
may be made, but they will not change those which we 
alieady possess, and to which we owe so many cuiious 
revelations 

In oidei that no doubt may exist on this most important 
1 Tin*, woik w is published m iboo, 
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point, I will give a rapid sketch of the unprecedented success 
of these investigations, and recall once moie the names of 
those whose laboms have done so much to enlighten us, 
and whom the-course of a few years have taught us much 
more about Buddhism than was known to William Jones or 
Colebrooke 

The eailiest and most impoitant witness is B H 1 lodgson, 
who m 1821 was appointed by the East India Company 
Political Resident in Nepaul Hodgson soon heard that 
a number of books, supposed to contain the canonical law* 
of the^Buddha, were piously preserved in the Buddfcust 
monasteries of that countiy The books weie written in 
Sanskrit Hodgson succeeded m obtaining a list of them 
through an old Buddhist priest of Pathan with whom he was 
acquainted, and by degrees he collected the books them¬ 
selves He found it easier to obtain them translated into 
the Tibetan language, for books are as plentiful in Tibet 
as in our own country, multiplied as they aie by punting 
on wood, a process brought to Tibet by the Chinese, and 
which is now m general use there The Sansknt volumes, 
copies of which were handed over to Hodgson, had been, 
such was the tradition, impoited into Nepaul 111 the second 
century of the Christian era, and were only undeistood by 
the priests They had been brought from Magadha, the 
opposite side of the Ganges, and five 01 six centuries 
later, had passed from Nepaul into Tibet, where they weie 
translated at the time Tibet adopted the Buddhist faith 
B H Hodgson was able to announce this great discovery 
to the learned societies in 1824 and 1825 But he did more 
than this he offered the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal 
sixty Buddhist volumes m Sansknt and two hundied and 
fifty in Tibetan A few years later, he displayed the same 
liberality towards the Royal Asiatic Society of London and 
the Asiatic Society of Pans He"~either gave them the 
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manuscripts and printed matter he had collected, 01 had 
tianscuptions nude foi them of th& WMtogs they desned 
I hanks to him the Asiatic Society of Paris became the 
possessor of eighty eight Buddhist works, in, Sanskrit, which 
it would have been unable to procure had it not been foi 
the geneiosily and kindly eneigy of the English Resident 
at Kathmandu 1 These labouis and discoveries deserve the 
highest piaise, and the name of B H Hddgson ought always 
to be remunbeied with gratitude 

0 It is to him we owe the original Sanskrit writings, which 
hav* since been consulted and translated by illustrious philo¬ 
logists, and it is he who fust discovered the existence of the 
Tibetan tianslations 

Almost the same time, Csoma, a joung Hungarian 
doctor fiom Koios in 1 lansylvama, had staited on labours 
that were destined to piove haidly less interesting and fruit¬ 
ful th m those of B H Ilodgson 

Csoma, animated by an heroic enthusiasm which recalls 
that of Anquetil-Dupenon, left Hungary, his native land, and, 
aimed only with an indomitable courage, penetrated into 
Tibet, where, after enduring privations and sufferings that 
would have daunted any other man, he learned the language 
of the count!y, which no European befoie him had mastu ed, 
and thus he was able to read the two gieat works of Tibetan 
literature, called the Kahgyur and the Bstangyur Now 
these two vast encyclopedias, the fust composed of a hundred, 
and the second of two hundred and twenty-five volumes, 
punted m 1731 at the monastery of Snarthong m Tibet, 
were nothing else than a lengthy translation of books brought 
fiom India, refen mg, for the most pait, to the Buddhist 
liteiature Csoma, undex the auspices of H H Wilson, the 
distinguished Indian linguist, and the Asrabc boeiety of 

1 IniS6oB II I IoiKs<m ig un made a valu iblc piesent of Buddhist 
documents to the Trench rustitulc 


it 2 
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Calcutta, gave a full analysis of these two encyclopedias, 
and they were found tp, contain an exact reproduction of 
most of the Sanskrit boohs B H Hodgson had disco\ered 
m Nepaul Csoma died young, at the vefy outset of his 
labours, for the sake of which he had exhausted his strength, 
but he died consoled, doubtless, by the publications which, 
thanks to him, have enriched the £ Asiatic Researches/ and 
which will remain to perpetuate his memory 

About the time that B H Hodgson and Csoma weie 
making their discoveries, L J Schmidt, of the Academy o% 
St Petersburg (1829), ascertained that the greatei pai#of 
the Buddhist woiks translated from Sanskrit into Tibetan 
had also been translated from Tibetan into Mongol, and this 
under similar conditions The Buddhist faith had been 
brought with the books that contained its lecords, fiom 
Tibet into Mongolia, just as it had travelled from Nepaul to 
Tibet, and from the Indian Magadha into Nepaul This 
happily confirmed all Hodgson’s information, but it was not 
the only or the most important testimony to it 
While original Sanskrit works were being found in the 
noith of India, George Tumour, whose name ought to be 
placed side by side with that of Hodgson, found m the south 
of the Peninsula, m Ceylon, an almost identical transcript of 
the canonical books It is known that Buddhism had pene¬ 
trated to Ceylon three centimes before the Chnstian eia 
Geoige Tumour, who was a civil servant in Ceylon, had 
been able to devote some of his leisure time to literary 
research He discovered that the Sinhalese pnest possessed 
an exact and complete collection of Buddhist woiks in Pah, 
a Sanskrit dialect, and that this collection had been taken 
over to Ceylon dunng the leign of an Indian king, who pio- 
fessed the Buddhist faith, m the year 316 b c The seven¬ 
teen Sinhalese Pah books repioduced almost identically the 
more important works of Magadha^nd Nepaul, they also 
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contained the whole doctrine and life of the Buddha, and m 
the same mannei that in the north the 'Sanskrit version in 
Magadha serve # d as text for the Tibetan tianslations, so m 
the south the Pah version in Ceylon served as text for the 
Burmese and Siamese translations, the island of Ceylon 
always having been m close religious communication with 
Siam and Burmah 

But there was again another source of information m 
Ceylon Besides the sacred books, the priests had drawn up 
chronicles, m which they had noted down from age to age, 
up to the end of the last century, all the principal facts of 
their religion and then history Tumour obtained these 
Sinhalese annals, and published the gieater part of a valuable 
work, the Mahavan sa, as well as an analysis of several others 
These histoncal books cairy their nariation back to the con¬ 
version of Ceylon to Buddhism, and letrace with the minutest 
details the whole life of the Buddha, just as tiadition and 
religious writings had preserved them The pait of the 
Mahavansa given by Turnoui was composed in the fifth 
century of oui eia, by the aid of much more ancient writings 
which the author conected and made use of 

The Pah sacred books of Ceylon and the historical com¬ 
pilations must therefore lank among the most authentic of 
Buddhist documents 

But we ought to iank China as high and e\en highei than 
Nepaul, Tibet, Mongolia, Ceylon, Burmah, and Siam Ihe 
Chinese annals, which are kept with an exactitude which no 
nation m the woild has equalled, testify that Buddhism was 
mtioduced into China 217 bc by some Indian monks 
From the year 6i b c Buddhism became, undei the Empeior 
Mmg-Ti, the state leligion of the Empire, where it seemed to 
satisfy all the religious icquuements of that stiange and 
little-known people «$t was also towaids the end of the 
first century a d that the official translation of the Sanskrit 
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Buddhist books into Chinese was made One of the most 
noted, the Lahta-Vistd?a , a kind of biogiaphy of the Buddha, 
has been translated four times into Chinese t , Jho*first of these 
translations dating from the year 76 ad, and the last as 
much as eight centuries later A large numbei of Buddhist 
works were thus reproduced from Sanskrit into Chinese, 
a learned man, M Stanislas Julien, has given us the titles of 
about 1000 books, taken from the catalogues drawn up by 
order of the Government of the Celestial Empire 

As Buddhism still flourishes m that country, the transla^ 
tions oCthe 'Canonical books, and of the most celebrated 
works—biographies of venerated monks, dictionaries, and 
vocabularies—have been diligently continued without inter¬ 
ruption down to the present day In China Buddhist litera¬ 
ture fills the libraries with an almost incalculable number of 
volumes 

Another special souice of infoimation are the journeys of 
the Chinese pilgrims, who at diffeient periods travelled to 
India to collect the sacred wntmgs and bung them back to 
China, or to visit the places sanctified in former days by the 
presence of the Buddha Two of these nairatrves, that of 
Fa Hian and that of Hiouen-Thsang, have been translated 
into Fiench by Abel Remusat and Stanislas Julien, who 
deserve the highest praise for their studies in Buddhism 

But I will now pass to the evidence we gather in India 
itself, which reaches us in a more dnect way, and is more 
ancient than that of the other countries I have mentioned 
Within the last twenty-five years a most impoitant discoveiy 
has been made m Central India of several inscriptions 
engraved on rocks, pillars, or stones It was virtually the 
first time that India had ever furnished to European cui losity 
any monuments of this kind, of which it had generally been 
supposed to be destitute Mr Jarirs Pnnsep, one of the 
secretaries ot the Asiatic Society of Bengal, de< lphered these 
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inscriptions with a sagacity and erudition that have made 
him famous, although he likewise difcdyotmg, before he had 
accomplish^ his caieer 

These inscriptions were in the dialect of the province of 
Magadha,, where, according to all traditions, Budclhism had 
its 01 lgin They i ecorded the edicts of a king called 1 ? lyadasi, 
which enjoined on all his subjects moiality, justice, and toler¬ 
ance of the new belief Shortly after Mr James Pnnsep’s 
explanations, Tumour, already well veised m the study of the 
*Pah monuments in Ceylon, showed that the King Piyadasi 
wa?identical with Asoka, the King of Magadha, who played 
a great pait m the eaiher centunes of Buddhist history, and 
whose conversion is related in the MaMvatisct Another Sin¬ 
halese woik—the Dlpavansa —quoted by Turnout, places the 
accession of Asoka 218 years after the death of Sakya-muni, 
that is about the year 325 i? c , in the days of Alexander the 
Gi eat 

Latu on similai discovenes confhmed these dates, and m 
thi ee places at Gnnar in Gu/eiat, at Dhauh in Orissa, and at 
Kapur da G111 (not to mention Delhi, Allahabad, Radhia, 
Mathiah, &c ), identical reproductions have been found of the 
leligious edicts of Piyadasi, whose dominion extended over 
the whole of India The dialects differ according to the 
piovmces, but they are the same edicts, and the differences 
in expression are insignificant Moreover, we know that one 
of the three formal councils which settled the rules of the 
Older and the doctnnes of the Buddhist faith was held m the 
reign of Asoka, undei his all-poweiful protection In 1840 
Captain Burt discoveied on a mountain neai Babia, between 
Delhi and Jayapura, an inscription of this same King 
Piyadasi, which seems absolutely conclusive This inscrip¬ 
tion, written in the same language, is, according to Burnouf, 
a kind of epistle acjdressed by the King Piyadasi to the 
Buddhist monks assembled together in Magadha The 
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king points out to the Council the pnncipal questions on 
which they must" deliberate, the spirit which should guide 
them, and the results they must strive to attain ,And a detail 
that gives particular value to the inscription at Babra is the 
fact that the name of the blessed Buddha, whose faith Asoka 
upheld, is repeated seveial times, whereas it does not exist 
in the other inscriptions 

The grave importance of this mscnption, with regard to 
the history of Buddhism and of India itself, has been accepted 
with all its consequences by Messrs Prmsep, Tumour,* 
Lassen* Burnouf, Weber, and Max Muller, and it woul<!Tbe 
idle to contest the authority of such competent judges ll 
appears theiefoie impossible to doubt that if Piyadasi was 
not the Asoka of Magadha, as Mr H H Wilson contends, 
he was certainly a Buddhist king, who imposed Sakya muni’s 
doctrine on his subjects towaids the end of the fourth cen¬ 
tury b c 

We do not require any fuither evidence, and I would leave 
the Indian authorities and turn to the Gieek authonties, it 
I did not wish to prove by a final example how the constant 
discoveries made m India confiim the gieat results I have 
indicated On the walls of the fine grottoes hollowed out m 
a giamte rock, near Buddha Gaya, in Magadha, inscriptions 
have been found in the same dialect as the laigei inscriptions 
at Girnar and Dhauli, 1 elating that these grottoes weie in¬ 
tended for a habitation and retieat for the Buddhist mendi¬ 
cants, by order of the King Dasaratha, second in succession 
to Asoka, and by Piyadasi himself, who is mentioned m 
several of the inscriptions, of which each contains but three 
01 four lines These insciiptions cannot be of latei date 
than the yeai 226 b c , and although they aie fai less im~ 
poitant than the gi eatei edicts of which I ha\ e just spoken, it 
will be seen that they recall and confiyn them in a striking 
manner 
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I shall quote only one of the facts stated by the companions 
of Alexander or their successor^! whoch^Vill show that the 
Greeks knew of the existence of the Buddhists, as they had 
known of that of the Brahmans ^ Nearchus and Anstobulus, » 
who followed and survived Alexander, only mention the 
latter, and nothing demonstrates that they had heard of the 
former Megasthenes, howevei, who about thirty years after 
penetrated as far as Pataliputra, the Pahbothra of the Greeks, 
to the court of Chandiagupta, certainly meant to designate 
the Buddhists under the name of Saimans or Garmans . he 
mentions them as a sect of philosophers opposed' to the 
Brahmans, abstaining fiom wine, and living m the strictest 
celibacy By his descnption and the spelling of the word, 
which is but little altered, we lecognize the Buddhists, who 
called themselves moie especially by the name of Siamans 
or ascetics Anotherchaiacteristicmentionedby Megasthenes 
is that ‘the Samians,’ he says, ‘have with them women, 
believeis in the same philosophy, and who lead the same life 
of celibacy ’ He fuither adds that ‘these philosopheis live 
frugally on food which none refuse to give them ’ This 
description applies most cleaily to the way of life of the 
Buddhists, which was never piactised by the Brahmans 
Mendicancy and celibacy weie the two conditions rigidly 
imposed by the Buddha on his disciples , and if Megasthenes 
is the only Greek historian of that penod who distinctly 
alludes to the Buddhists, it is most piobably because he was 
the only one who had seen any In that part of the Panjab 
wheie the Macedonian expedition penetiated, Buddhism had 
not yet spiead, wheieas it flounshcd in the counliy of which 
Pataliputra was the capital, and wheie the thud Council was 
held Onesicntus, Nearchus, and Aristobijus did not find 
any Buddhist on the banks of the Indus and the Hyphasis , 
but Megasthenes mus^baxe met with many on the banks of 
the Ganges We must also xecogm/e as Buddhists the 
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Pramnes (a corruption of the word Sarmans), mentioned by 
Strabo as adversanest ttie Brahmans, whom they dended 
and treated as charlatans • 

I will add one last proof derived from the Greeks The 
name of the Buddha is quoted for the first time by St Clement 
of Alexandra 1 , that is, m the thud century a d , and as 
St Clement drew from Megasthenes all he says about Indian 
philosophers, it is probable that he borrowed also from him 
the name of the leformer, for the ambassador of Seleucus- 
Nicator would have often heard it mentioned m the couise of* 
his journey, and m a city which from an early period lias 
been the centre of reform 

It will thus be seen that the most authentic documents? 
Gieek, Indian, Chinese, and others, agiec m testifying m the 
most unimpeachable manner that Buddhism existed m India 
before Alexander’s expedition We can therefoic accept the 
date of the Bdddha's death that we boirow fiom the Sin¬ 
halese , and when we treat of the Buddhist doctrine we may 
feel certain that its teaching was leally addiessed to the 
Indian populations six centuries b c , that it strove to con¬ 
vert them to higher beliefs, and to overthrow the ancient 
teaching of the Vedas, henceforth considered insufficient 
to lead man in the right way of salvation 

Two of the sacied books containing this teaching have 
already been translated into French One is the Lotus of the 
Good Law(Saddha? ma-pu?idarzka)f^ Eugene Burnouf,who, 
being the first Frenchman who peiused the manuscripts sent 
to Pans by Mr B H Hodgson, drew from it his admliable 
Introductiozi d Vhistoire du Bouddhisme Indien The other 
Buddhist Sutra is the Lahta-vzsta? a, to which I have just 
alluded, and of. which M Ph Ed Foucaux has published 
a translation into Fiench from a translation of this work into 
Tibetan, collated with the original S^nsknt 

1 Stromates, 1 p 305, Sylburge’s edition 
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Lastly the Rev Spence Hardy, a Wesleyan missionary, 
who resided twenty years m Ceylmi^jfuTDhshed in 1869 his 
Jl/anual of Buddhism , based on various Ceylonese books 
It will be seen that we possess a great wealth of documents 
on the life and teaching of the Buddha From all these 
sources the following work has been drawn, and every fact 
will be pioved fiom competent authorities 

I c hall take Buddhism at the three different periods of its 
^existence Beginning with its fiist appearance, I shall 1 elate 
th^life and legend of the Buddha, as they are told in the 
canonical woiks adopted by the three Councils, and I shall 
examine the doctrine taught, and judge it according to its 
merits and its defects 

Then I shall take up Buddhism as it existed in India 
twelve hundied years aftei the death of the Buddha, and as it 
is set foith in the T?avch and Minions of Hiouen-Thsang, 
a pool Chinese monk, whose jouineyings tinough the penin¬ 
sula lasted sixteen years, from the year 629 to 645 ad, and 
who earned back to China, after this wonderful pilgrimage, 
657 \olumes of Buddhist wiitmgs 

Lastly I shall study Buddhism m Ceylon, as it still exists 
under English rule 

There will theiefoie be about an equal lapse of time 
between these three epochs of the Buddhist religion It is 
not a histoiy of Buddhism that I piesume to wute As 
I have shown, a general history of Buddhism would include 
a much widei lange Fiom India and Ceylon ve should 
have to follow it all ovci Asia, and that for a period of 
twenty-five centimes Latei on, no doubt, it will be possible 
to cariy out such a stupendous undertaking, when learned 
and skilful labouis have furnished a quantity of matenal 
which we still lack At the present day, however, we can, 
without ninning thorjnsk of piemature enteiprise, pass in 
lcvitw the most salient points of this vast subject I have 
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already noted them m giving to the Jownal des Savants 
a summary of most oT fhe works I refei to, and I shall 
republish m this volume the greater pait # of*the articles 
I inserted m that important publication It seems to me 
that by putting them together and giving them a less seveie 
form, they might become interesting to readers whom 
a greater display of learning might alarm 

But I repeat, this study of Buddhism is principally 
a philosophical one The Buddhist system, like man} o^ 
the systems of the piesent day, is deficient in the knowledge 
of mankind On all sides, it is an incomplete psychology 
that has always been the cause of sd much erior It is easy to 

undei stand that m India, several centuilesbefoie theChristian 
era, this faulty method was but a natuial continuation of 
all the fruitless efforts which had been made by formei 
philosophers,. Jja Gieece, at about the same penod, Socrates 
inaugurated the ttue knowledge of the human soul, wheieas 
Indian philosopheis took a mistaken view without hope ol 
ever attaining tiuth, which was unfitted for then times and 
for their country On the course that Indian philosophers 
pursued, two ways only were open, each as unfortunate as 
the other either to stand still for ever m the immobility of 
Brahmanism, or to pui sue with Buddhism the despei ate corn se 
of self-ignoring atheism and of utter nihilism The Buddha 
stopped at nothing, and his blind com age is one of the most 
striking qualities of his great spirit In the piesent day, 
however, and after the teaching of Descaites, it seems diffi¬ 
cult to understand and impossible to excuse such enois and 
such weaknesses Philosophy has not changed its ancient 
precept c Know thyself ’ is its immortal motto Its sti ength 
and its gloiy is tP put this motto into practice, its weakness 
is to foiget it Whoever does not choose to be beguiled by 
empty words and hypotheses, as st^pile as they aie dan¬ 
gerous, must acknowledge that philosophy has one solid 
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foundation, the observation of the workings of the human 
soul If psychology does not form it runs a serious 

risk of becoming but a tissue of dreams,—dreams that will 
be bright or gldomy accoidmg to the imagination that gives 
them birth The only method worthy of science and of our 
present time is to begin the study of man by the light of 
conscience and to rise upwards through man to the know¬ 
ledge of the universe and of God Every system that neglects 
to take this warrant, and to acquire this title to the confidence 
4 t claims, is ill prepared for seeking after truth, and must not 
be ftuprised if it falls into depths of error 

Ilcie two excesses are equally to be feared either exalt¬ 
ing man beyond all measure as a God upon earth, 01 degi ading 
him into a meie brute, a worshipper and victim of nihilism, 
for if the systems of the piesent day weie likely to become 
a religion such as Luddlusm, their disastrous consequences 
would soon show that they aie equally unfitted to benefit 
social progicss In the teaching of the Buddha, and m the 
wretched governments it has contributed to form, theie is 
no place foi liberty or for God The true idea of humanity 
being absent, all liberty has penshed with it, m practice as 
well as in theory, and the human image being defaced, man 
is unable to reasseit himself or obtain the respect due to 
him Many virtuous souls and noble hearts may yet exist 
amongst the Buddhists, but no man is free, and despotism is 
the infallible result of a doctrine that undei takes to save man 
at the cost of annihilation It has only forged new fetters 
for him here below I greatly feat that the piesent systems 
will serve the cause of liberty no better by going to the 
opposite extreme Man, such as they conceive him, is not 
more leal than as he is conceived by Buddhism I hough he 
would fain (laim divinity, he is not therefore fnoic divine, and 
his rights aic none the more secure foi being assimilated to 
those of a god Liberty cannot exist in human societies 
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unless it be first received and enshnned in the soul of man, 
it is of spiritual'birth .This is a consideration that should 
be particularly noted by innovators Asia can, as it appeal s, 
dispense with liberty, but to us liberty is* life itself, and 
philosophers must beware of furnishing aiguments, even 
unintentionally, to those who contend against liberty, and 
would be glad to destroy it by invoking in defence of then 
arguments what they believed to be the teachings of science 
But leaving these preliminary reflections, and having suffi¬ 
ciently indicated the object I have m view, I will turn to th# 
real subject of the book and to the life of the Buddha#* 
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CHAPTER I 

Birth of the Buddha , Jus education , his mat naqe, he chooser Jus wife 
Gopd 7 he Buddha!s meditations , hi .j vocation cm our aged by the 
gods, the four visions, the young prince's determination, resist- 
ame of his father and family , he flies from Kapilavastu His 
studies at J’instill and Rtijaqr iha , his five companions, he r c 
noitmes the wor Id His reheat of six years at Umvcla , his 
austerities and ecstasies, the attainment of Buddhahood, Bodhi 
manda and Bodhidi lima , Vajrasanam I he Buddha leaves Jus 

retreat, Jie qoes to Bennies to 1 tin n tJie wheel of tJie Law ', Jus 
teat Jung Jus sojourn m Magadha and in Kosala, Bimbisai 
Ajatasatru , Prasenajit, AnatJia PindiJa TJie Buddha's intei view 
with Jus fatfiu , his dissensions with the B> aJimans, Jus h utmph , 
popular enthusiasm Death of the Buddha at eighty years of age 
at Ausi nagara 

Towards the end of the seventh century b c , in the city of 
Kapilavastu, the capital of a small kingdom of the same name 
situated in Central India at the foot of the mountains of Ne- 
paul, north of the present kingdom of Oudh 1 , the Buddha was 
bom His father Suddhodana, of the tribe of the Sakyas, a 
descendant of the great solar lace of the Gautamides, ruled 

1 Tow lids the end of the fomth century of our era, Fa Ilian, a 
Chinese pilgrim, found Kapilavastu in nuns, see Remusat, Foe Koue 
A"i } p 198 Two centimes later, about the yeai 632 of the Christian 
era, IIioucn-Thsang also visited these rums lie describes them as 
veiy consider ible, the walls of the king’s palace and garden, which 
were still apparent, being three miles m circumference , see Life of 
Hiouen -1 hsanq and Memoirs of Hiouen Phsang by [ulicn Among 
the rums Hiouen Thsang^wns shown traces of the bedroom of the 
Buddha’s mother, and of the young punce’s study 
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ov er the country His mother, Maya Devi, was the daughtei 
of the King Suprabuddh%and her beauty was so transcendent 
that the name of Maya, or the Vision, had been jjrven to her, 
her form seeming to be—as is related m the Xahta-vistara — 
the creation of some enchanting di earn Maya Devi’s virtues 
and talents surpassed even hei excessive beauty, for she was 
endowed with the highest and choicest gifts of intelligence 
and piety Suddhodana was worthy of his consort, and ‘ King 
of the Law, he ruled according to the Law No other prince 
among the Sakyas was more honoured and respected by alf 
classes of his subjects, from his councillors and courffeis, 
down to the householders and merchants ’ 

Such was the noble family from which the Liberator was 
to arise He thus belonged to the Kshatnya or warrior caste, 
and when he eventually embraced a religious life, he was 
called, in honour of his illustrious ongm, Sakya-muni, that 
is to say the Sakya sage, or the Sramana Gautama, the 
Gautamide ascetic His father gave him the name of 
Siddhartha or Sarvarthasiddha, and he retained this name 
as long as he lived as a Royal Prince (Kumararaja) Later 
on he exchanged it foi more glorious names 

His mother, the queen, had retired about the time of her 
expected delivery to a pleasure gaiden, called after hei 
grandmothei, the garden of Lumbim 1 , and theie ovei taken 
by the pangs of childbirth, under the shade of a satin tiee 
she gave bath to Siddhartha on the thud day of the month of 
Utaiasadha, or, according to another leckomng, the hfteenth 
day of the month of Vesakha But weakened, no doubt, by 
the pious austerities she had practised during hei pregnancy, 
peihaps also filled with anxiety on account of the predictions 
the Biahmans had utteied about the son w ho was to be bom 

1 The Lumbim paik wa^ about twenty four miles north cist of Kapi 
lavastu Hiouen 1 hsang reverently visited^ See his Mcmoa vul 
P 322 
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of her, Maya Devi died seven days aftei his bnth ‘that she 
might not’ says the legend c have hfcFHeait bioken, by seeing 
her son leava her to become a holy man, and to wander m 
beggaiy and in want * The oiphan child was confided to 
the care of his mothers sister, Prajapati Gotami, anothei of 
his father’s wives, who at a later period, m the days of the 
Buddha's teaching, became one of his most fervent adherents 
The child was as beautiful as his mother, and the Biairman 
Asita, whose duty it was m conformity with the ancient custom 
to* present him in the temple of the gods, aveired that he 
founcTon him the thnty-two pnncipal signs, and the eighty 
secondary maiks by which, accoidmg to popular belief m 
India, a great man may be recognized Whatevei may have 
been the tiuth of these piognostics Siddhaitha quickly 
justified the high repute m which he was held When he was 
sent to the ‘ writing school’ he displaced more talent even 
than his masteis, and one of them, Visvamitia, undei whose 
caie he was more especially placed, soon declaied that he had 
nothing more to teach him In the midst of companions of 
his own age, the child took no part m their games, he 
seemed even then absoibed m higher thoughts, often did he 
remain aloof to meditate, and one day when he had gone with 
his comrades to visit‘ the agricultural village,’ he wandei ed 
away alone in a great wood, wheie he remained for many 
hours while no one knew what had become of him The 
king, his father, at length filled with anxiety, went m person to 
seek him in the forest, and found him there, under the shade 
of a djambu tree, plunged in deep meditation 

Now the time diew near, when the young prince should 
be married The chief elders of the Sskyas remembered the 
Biahman’s piedictions, foi they had foretold thp-t Siddluitha 
would very piobably 1 enounce the ciown m ordei to become 
an ascetic They ther^Spie imploied the king to many his 
son as soon as possible, so as to assuie the future of his lace, 

c 
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They hoped to bind the young man to the thione by an eaily 
marriage The f:mg,~Toty£ver,„who doubtless was awaie of 
the prince's intentions, did not dare to speak to Jnm himself, 
he desired the elders to confei with him, and to make to him 
the proposal they deemed so impoitant Siddhaitha, who 
dreaded ‘the evils of desire, more to be feaied than poison, 
fire or sword/ desired to have seven days> given him foi 
reflection. After having well considered, feeling certain that 
marnage, having been already accepted by many sages, would 
neither deprive him of the calm necessary foi reflection, nor 
of the leisure foi meditation, he yielded to the requestTnade 
to him, laying down, however, one condition ‘ That the wife 
chosen foi him was not to be a low-minded or immodest 
woman, otherwise it mattered little to him what might be 
her caste, he would take hei from among the Ve?)as and the 
Sudras, as willingly as from among the Biahman women and 
the Kshatnyas, if so be that she was endowed with the 
qualities which he required m his consoit* He then gave 
the elders, to guide them m their choice, a complete list 
which he had prepaied of the qualities he desued his bride 
to possess 

The purohita or domestic pnest of king Suddhodana was 
therefoie instructed to go through all the houses at Kapilavastu, 
and after viewing the young maidens of eveiy house, to choose 
her who best fulfilled the requirements of the pimce, ‘ whose 
heart, undazzled by lank 01 bnth took pleasuie only m tiue 
virtue and morality' The list of the virtues demanded was 
successively presented to a multitude of young maidens of 
all ranks and classes, none however seemed to fulfil the 
requirements At last one of them told the pnest that she 
possessed all the qualities demanded by the punce, and that 
if he would accept hei, she would be his wife Summoned 
to appear befoie the prince with s^eral other beautiful girls 
of hei own age, she was singled out by lam, and the king 
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gave his consent to the mairiage But the maiden's fathei 
Dandapam, of the Sakya tribe, v^as hot st> easily satisfied, and 
as the )oun<*pnnce was supposed to be given up to indolence 
and effeminacy, he demanded that befoie bestowing on him 
his daughter, the beautiful Gopa, he should give proofs of the 
talents of all lands, which he possessed ‘ The noble youth/ 
said Dandapam sternly, ‘ has lived m idleness within the palace, 
and it is a law of our lace only to give oui daughters to men 
galled m the aits, never to those unacquainted with them 
This^youth has never practised fencing, nor boxing, nor 
bending a bow, neither does he know the rules of fighting, 
how can I bestow my daughter on one who is not skilful in 
these exercises?' 

The noble Siddhartha was therefore obliged, pnnce though 
he was, to display the talents his modesty had hitherto con¬ 
cealed Five hundred of the most distinguished young 
Sakyas were assembled, and the beautiful Gopa was promised 
to the victor The Royal prince easily proved himself 
supenor to his rivals But the contest was at fiist directed 
to diffeient aits from those pioposed by Dandapanl Sid¬ 
dhartha showed himself moie skilful than his competitor 
or even his judges, m the art of writing, m arithmetic, in 
giammar, in syllogism, m the knowledge of the Vedas, of 
the philosophic systems, of ethics, &c. Then passing from 
mental to bodily exercises, he vanquished all his companions, 
in leaping, swimming, running, bending the bow, and a 
number of other games, in which he displayed as much 
stiength as skill Among his adveisaries were his two 
cousins, Ananda, who afterwards became one of his most 
faithful disciples, and Dewadatta, who, deeply nutated by his 
defeat, became from that day his implacable, enemy The 
beautiful Gopa was the leward of Siddhartha's victory, and 
the young girl who hadvxmsidered hei self w 01 thy of a king, 
was declared the fiist of his wives Fiom that moment she 
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insisted, notwithstanding the opposition of her family, on 
never veiling her face in fheir presence, nor in that of the 
palace attendants ‘Those who are vntuous* she said, 

( whether sitting, standing or walking, are always fair to look 
upon A precious, sparkling diamond ghtteis moie bnlliantly 
fiom the top of a bannei Women who control their thoughts 
and subdue then senses, are satisfied with their husbands, 
and never thinking of any other man, can show themselves 
unveiled, like the sun and moon The supreme and mag£ 
nanimous Rishi, as well as all the other gods, knows^my 
thoughts, my behaviour, my discretion, and my modesty 
Why therefore should I veil my face ?' 

Notwithstanding the happiness of a union contracted under 
such auspices, it had no power to change the designs 
Siddharlha had already formed In his splendid palace 
and sunounded by e\eiy luxury, m the midst even of the 
festivities and concerts that were perpetually going on, the 
young pnnce never relinquished the idea of his holy enter- 
pnse, and m the heroism and bitterness of his heart, he 
would often say,—‘The three woilds, that of God, of the 
Asekhas, and of men, are consumed by the sufferings of 
disease and old age, they are devouied by the fire of death, 
and deprived of all guidance The life of a human being 
is like a flash of lightning in the sky, as the tonent lushes 
down a mountain, so life flows on with an mesistible lapidity 
By the fact of existence, by desire, and by ignorance, the 
creatures m the abode of men and gods are on the load 
to three evils The ignoiant but turn lound and round, 
even as the pottei's wheel turns on its axis The natuie 
of desire, ever attended by fear and misery, is the loot of 
sorrow It is .more to be dieaded than the shaip edge of 
a sword or the leaf of a poisonous tiee Like a reflected 
image, an echo, a shimmei, or the* dizziness of a dance, 
like a dream, an empty and idle speech, like magic 01 m 11 age 
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it is full of deceit, and as empty as foam, or as a bubble 
on the water Disease robs. the^htaiatT Body of its beauty, 
weakens th® senses, the faculties, and the strength, and puts 
an end to riches and welfare It brings on the day of death, 
and of transmigration Every cieature, the fairest, the most 
beloved, disappears for ever, like a leaf or fruit fallen into 
the stream it is lost for ever to our eyes Then man, solitary 
and unaided, wanders foi th with but one possession, the fruit 
of his earthly labours ’ 

Then, he adds, after these melancholy but compassionate 
leflections 

‘Decay is inheient m all component things, all that is 
composite is unstable, like a vessel of clay which the slightest 
blow will shatter, like wealth borrowed fiom another, or 
a city of sand which does not hold together, or the sandy 
bank of a river All component things are in turn effect 
and cause One contains the other as the seed contains 
the germ, although the germ is not the seed But substance, 
though not durable, has no interruption, no being exists 
that does not emanate fiom another, and therein lies the 
apparent durability of substance The wise man, however, is 
not deceived by these appearances For instance, the wood 
that is rubbed, the wood with which it is rubbed, and the 
action of the hands, are thiee things which cause fire , but 
the fire soon dies out, and the sage, searching in vain for it, 
wonders Whence it came, and whither it has gone? The 
sound of words is made by the movement of the tongue 
striking on the lips or the roof of the mouth 01 back of 
the palate, and language is foimed with the help of the mind, 
but all speech is but an echo, and language does not exist 
m itself It is the sound of a lute, of a flute* and again the 
sage wondeis Whence it comes and whithei it has gone? 

£ Thence aie all forw bom of causes and effects, and the 
yogi, or sage, on reflection perceives that forms are but 
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nothingness, which alone is immutable The objects re¬ 
vealed to us by oui s 8 flSfiS"d® not exist m themselves, none 
of them possess fixity, which is the true characteiistic of the 
Law 

‘But this Law which is to save the world, I undeistand it, 
and I must make it known to both gods and men Many 
a time have I thought, when I shall have attained supreme 
■wisdom (Bodhi) I will assemble together all living beings, 
and I will show them how they may enter the gates of im¬ 
mortality Withdrawing them from the wide ocean ot 
Creation, I will establish them m the land of patience 
Freed from the distuibmg suggestions of the senses, I will 
establish them m peace In showing the light of the Law 
to cieatures duped by the daikness of profound ignorance, 
I will give them ej es to see things clearly as they are, I 
will endow them with the beautiful ladiance of puie wisdom, 
the eye of the Law, without blemish or corruption , 

These grave thoughts haunted young Siddhartha even m 
his dreams, and one night, one of the gods, Hndeva, the 
god of modesty, descending fiom Tushita the abode of 
gladness, appeared to him, and by the following gentle 
words, encouraged him to set foith on the mission, for which 
he had been preparing himself for so many yeais 

‘The time and the hour have come/ said the god, ‘for 
him who is resolved, to reveal himself to the woild He 
who is not liberated himself, cannot liberate otheis, the blind 
cannot show the wav, but he who is fxeed, can fiee otheis, 
he who has eyes can show the path to those who know it 
not To those, whoever they may be, consumed by earlhly 
desires, clinging to then houses, then wealth, their childien, 
their wives, impart due mstiuction, and inspire m them a 
desne to renounce the woild, and to adopt the holy life of 
wandering monks' /t 

Meanwhile the king Suddhodana suspected the piojects 
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that agitated the heart of his son, and his tenderness and 
care mcieased tenfold H^ three new palaces, 

one for spring, one for summer, and another for winter, and 
fearful lest the young prince should take advantage of his 
excursions to escape from his family, he secretly gave the 
strictest oiders that all his movements should be watched. 
However, all the piecautions taken by his father were m 
vain The most unfoieseen and most extraoidmary circum¬ 
stances combined to give mci easing stiength to the pnnce's 
resolution 

One day, as he diove with a numerous escoit thiough the 
eastern gate of the city, on his way to visit the gaiden of 
Lumbini, dear to him fiom the lecollections of his childhood, 
he met a decrepit old man, seamed with wrinkles, and bald- 
headed, whose veins and muscles stood out like cords, 
while his chattel mg teeth haidly peimitted the utterance 
of a few harsh and inarticulate sounds His skinny hands 
clutched a lugged staff to suppoit his tottenng steps, and 
his bent body and limbs shook with palsy 

‘Who is this man?' cncd the punce to his chanoteei 
‘He is small of stature and devoid of stiength, his flesh and 
blood are dried up, his muscles cleave to his skin, his hair is 
white, his teeth chattel, his body is emaciated, bent over his 
staff, he diags himself painfully along, stumbling at every 
step Is this a condition peculiai to his family? or is this 
the law that governs all mankind?’ 

‘Prince/ replied the chanoteer, ‘this man is overcome by 
age, all his senses are weakened, suffering has destroyed his 
stiength, he is cast aside by his lelations, and he has no 
protectoi , incompetent m business, he is abandoned like 
dead wood m a forest But his is not a condition peculiar to 
his family In all living beings, youth is conqueied by age, 
youi father and mothcfy&U >our lelations and allies will end 
thus, it is the natuial and fatal issue' 
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'Since this is so/ replied the pnnce, ‘an ignoiant and 
weak man, lacking in discernment, takes pride in the youth 
that intoxicates him, and does not see old age awaiting him 
As foi me, X will go no further Turn back quickly, 
chanoteer For I, too, am the futuie abode of old age, 
what ha\e I to do with pleasure and joy?’ And the 
young pnnce diove back into the town without going to 
Lumbini 

Anothei day, he was going with a laige retmue through 
the southern gate to the pleasute gaiden, when he saw m the 
road a man who was stricken by disease, shaking witbfife\er, 
a thin and mud-stained foim, without filends 01 sheltei, 
gasping for bieath, and with all the appeal ance of intense 
terror at the appioach of death Aftei mtci rogatmg his 
charioteei and leceiving the expected answer 

‘ Health/ said the punce, ‘is then like a deceptive dieam, 
and the diead of evil is then an unbeatable toiturc t Wheie 
is the wise man who, after having seen what it is, can hence¬ 
forth enjo} happiness or pleasure?' 

And the prince turned his chariot, and went back to the 
town, without going any fui ther 

Again anothei time, he was going by the western gate to 
the pleasuie gaiden, when he spied on the road a dead man 
stretched on a bier, coveied over with a cloth A band 
of wailing relations surrounded it, filling the an with their 
lamentations, tearing their hair, covering their heads with 
dust, and stiiking their breasts as they utteied loud cues 
The prince, calling again his chanoteer to witness, ex¬ 
claimed, ‘ Ah» woe unto youth that old age must destroy, 
ah 1 woe for the health so destioyed by sickness, ah 1 woe to 
life that gives r man so short a lime! If theie were neither 
old age, noi sickness, nor death ! Oh ! if only old age, sick¬ 
ness and death weie for evei desliojtfd! * 

Then, for the first time betraying his seciel thought, the 
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young pnnce added ‘ Return home again, I must think over 
the accomplishment of this deliverance * 

A last meeting decided him, and put an end to all hesita¬ 
tion 1 He was leaving the city by the northern gate to go 
to the pleasure garden, when he saw a Bhikshu or mendicant, 
who by his calm, chastened, and leserved demeanour, seemed 
dedicated to the calling of a Brahma-chan 2 , he stood with 
loweied eyes, fixing his gaze no further than the length 
a. yoke, m a befitting mannei, weaiing with dignity the 
gaiment of a monk and cairymg an alms-bowl 
‘ Who is this man ? ’ mquued the prince 
‘Lord/ replied the chanotecr, ‘ this man is one of those 
called Bhikshus, he has 1 enounced all lustful desires, and 
leads a most austere life, he staves to subdue himself, and 
has become a mendicant Without passion or envy, he 
wanders about subsisting on alms * 

‘That is right and well said/ replied Siddhaitha, ‘the 
choice of a religious life has ever been lauded by sages, it 
will be my resouice, and the resouice of otheis, it will become 
to us an effioicscence of life, happiness, and immoitality' 
Then the young prince turned his chariot, and having 
come to a determination, went home without going to 
Lumbim 

His decision could not long be kept secret The king 
was soon informed of it, and exercised still grea er vigilance 
Guaids were stationed at all the palace gates, and the king's 
servants anxiously watched day and night The young 
prince would not at fii c t make use of any stratagems as 

1 These different meetings ire famous m Buddhistic legends The 
king Asoha built stupas and uhaias at all the spots where the Buddha 
made them ITioucn lhsang, m the seventh century of our eia, saw 
these monuments and their ruins 

2 Brahma chan, or he who walks in the way of the Brahmans, this is 
the name given to the j^ung Brahman all the time he is studying the 
Vedas, that is till he is # about thnty hve years old Ihe principal 
condition of his no violate is absolute chastity 
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a means of escape, for they were repugnant to him, and he 
reserved them for"cases of necessity Gopa, his wife, was 
the first m whom he confided, and one night, when, startled 
by a dream, she asked him what such visions meant, he 
informed her of his scheme and was able to console hei, for 
the time being, for the loss that threatened her Then, m 
all respect and submission, he went the very same night to 
1 his father, and spoke as follows 

‘ Loid, the time is come when I must reveal myself to the 
woild, do not I pi ay you oppose my wish, and be not too 
much grieved by it Grant me leave, O king, togethei r with 
)our family and people, giant me leave to depart’ 

The king, his eyes suffused with tears, leplied ‘What 
can I do, m} son, to make thee change thy puipose ? Tho i 
hast but to name the boon thou covetest and I will giant it 
Myself, my seivants, my palace, my kingdom, take all, all is 
thine ’ 

‘Lord/ replied Siddhartha, m a gentle voice, ‘I desue but 
foui things, which I beg you will grant me If you can give 
them to me I will stay near you, and you will see me alway 
m your abode, which I shall nevei leave Grant, Loid, that 
old age shall never oveitake me, that I shall letam ever¬ 
lasting )outh and fieshness, giant that sickness shall have 
no power over me, and that my life shall neither decay 
nor end ’ 

On heanng these words, the king was overcome with 
grief ‘O my child/ he exclaimed, Gvhat thou askest is 
impossible, and I am helpless The Rishis themselves, m 
the midst of Kalpa where they dwell, have nevei escaped the 
fear of old age and sickness, and death, and decay * 

‘If I can neither escape the fear of old age, noi sickness, 
noi death, nor decay/ leplied the young man , ‘ if you, Loid, 
cannot giant me these four chief things, bestow on me at 
least, O king, one thing that is not less impoitant grant 
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that on disappeaung fiom this earth I shall be for ever fieed 
from the vicissitudes of transmigration * 

The king saw that it was no use trying to oppose so 
resolute a purpose, and at dawn he summoned the Sakyas to 
acquaint them with the sad news They resolved to oppose 
the prince's flight by foice They took upon themselves the 
guaid of the palace gates, and while the youngei men weie on 
sentry, the most veneiable of the eldeis spread the alarm 
inwall quaiters of the city so that all the inhabitants should be 
on the alert The king Suddhodana himself, suirounded by 
five hundied young Sakyas, kept watch at the palace gate, 
while his three bi others, the young prince’s uncles, stood at 
each of the city gates, and one of the chief Sakyas took his 
post m the centre of the city to see that all ordeis should be 
punctually executed In the intei lor of the palace, Siddhai tha's 
aunt, Maha Pujaiatl Gotami, meanwhile dnected the 
women's watch, and stimulated then vigilance, by saying 
c If after leaving the kingdom and the country the punce 
wandcis far away as a monk, all the palace will be filled with 
sadness, and the kingly race, which is so ancient, will come 
to an end' 

All these efforts pioved vam, on one of the following 
nights, when the sentries, worn out by long watching, were 
slumbenng, the young prince ordeied his chanoteer Chandaka 
to saddle his horse Kanthaka, and succeeded m escaping 
unseen from the city Befoie obeying his request, the 
faithful follower had for the last time tiled to dissuade him 
from his purpose, and had implored him, with stiearning 
eyes, not to sacnficc Ins splendid >outh by going to lead the 
misciablc life of a mendicant, and not to quit the magnificent 
palace, the abode of all happiness and pleasuie The punce, 
how r evei, had not }ielded to the supplications*of the devoted 
sen ant, and had lepli 

‘ Eaithly passions, I know loo well, O Chandaka, are the 
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destruction of all vutue, I have known them and can no 
longer enjoy happiness; the sages avoid them like a sei pent's 
head, and quit them for ever like an impuie vessel Rather 
would I be struck by a thunderbolt, or that showers of aiiows 
and red-hot daits, like flashes of file from the flaming heights 
of a mountain, should fall on my head, than that I should 
be born again to the cares and desues of a household' 

It was midnight when the punce left Kapilavastu, and the 
star Pushya, that had presided at his birth, was at that moment 
rising m the honzon At the moment of quitting all that he had 
loved, the heart of the young man for an instant sanlfWhin 
him, and casting a last look at the palace and city he was 
forsaking 

‘ I shall not return to the city of Kapila/ he said m a low 
voice, ‘till I have obtained the cessation of bnth and death, 
I shall not return till I have attained the supreme abode 
exempt from age and death, and have found puie wisdom. 
When I return, the town of Kapila will stand upnght, no 
longer w eighed down by slumber ’ 

And, in fact, he did not see his father or Kapilavastu till 
twelve years later, when he converted them to the new 
religion 

Meanwhile Siddhaitha lode thiough the night, after 
leaving the country of the Sakyas, and that of the Kandyas, 
he passed through the country of the Mallas and the city of 
Meneya By daybreak he had travelled a distance of six 
yodjanas, about thirty-six miles Then he leapt fiom his 
hoise, and handing the lems to Chandaka he gave him also 
his cap with the clasp of peails which adorned it, an orna¬ 
ment he deemed no longei necessaiy, and dismissed him 

The Laliia-vtstaia, fiom which most of these details aie 
taken, adds, that at the spot wheie Chandaka left him, a 
chaitya, or sacred edifice, was raised p and c to this day/ says 
the writer, ‘this monument beais the name of Chandaka- 
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Nivartana, that is “the return of Chandaka” * Hiouen- 
Thsang saw this stupa, which was, he Says, 'built "by the king 
Asoka on the edge of a great forest that Siddhartha must 
have passed thiough, and which was on the road to Kusi- 
nagara, where he died fifty-one yeais later 

When the prince was alone he divested himself of the last 
vestiges of his caste and lank Fust, he cut off his long 
hair with his sword blade, and cast it to the winds, a monk 
cojjld not wear the flowing locks of a warrior Then he 
exchanged his princely robes of Benares silk (from Kasi) 
with a nunter, whose clothing was of worn-out yellow deer¬ 
skin The hunter, though embarrassed by the exchange, 
accepted it at once, for he saw that he had to deal with 
a person of high distinction 

No sooner was Siddhartha^ flight discovered than the king 
sent m puisuit of him, but the messengers failed to oveitake 
him In their lapid chase they soon, however, met the huntei 
dressed m the prince’s attne, and would probably have lll- 
tieated him but for the piesence of Chandaka, who was able 
to calm them He related Siddhai tha's escape, and when 
the messengeis, m obedience to the king’s oiders, tiled to 
continue the pursuit till they should reach the prince, the 
chanoteer dissuaded them 

‘ You would not succeed m bringing him back/ he said , 
‘the young man is firm in his couiage and lesolve He 
said “I will not letum to the gieat city of Kapilavastu until 
I have attained peifect, complete, and supieme wisdom, 
I will not letum except as the Buddha” He will not belie 
his words, as he has said, so it will be, the young man will 
not change' Chandaka could offer the king no other con¬ 
solation, he gave back to Maha Piajapati Gotaim the jewels 
Siddhai tha had confided to his care, but the queen could not 
look at the ornaments tfyit recalled such sad memones, and 
threw them into a pool, thenccfoilh called ‘ The pool of the 
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Jewels' (Abharanapushkan) But Gopa, Siddhaitha's >oung 
wife, knew too welTtfie steadfastness of his purpose, to entei - 
tam any hope of his speedy letum, and although she was to 
a certain extent prepared foi the ciuel sepaiation, she le- 
mamed inconsolable, notwithstanding the glonous future 
piedicted by the faithful Chandaka 

Aftei having accepted the hospitality of seveial Biahmans 
m succession, the young prince reached at last the large city 
of Vaisali He had now to piepare himself for the lc^ig 
conflict he had to undeitahe with the Biahmanical do^times 
He was too modest to believe himself sufficiently prepaied foi 
the contest, and wished to put himself to the test, and at the 
same time acquire a thoiough knowledge of then doctimes 
He sought out the Biahman Alaia Kahuna, who was re¬ 
nowned as the most learned of piofessors, and who had no 
less than 300 disciples, besides a thiong of listeners The 
beauty of the young man, when he appealed for the first 
time in this assembly, filled all piesent with admiration, and 
above all Kalama himself, but bcfoie long he admired the 
learning of Siddhaitha still moie than his beauty, and he 
besought him to share wuth him his woik of teacher But 
the young sage thought within himself 

‘ This doctrine of Alaia is not tiuly a deliverance The 
practice of it will not completely free humanity fiom miseiy ' 

Then he added in his heart * In rendenng perfect this 
doctune, which consists m poveity and the subduing of the 
senses, I shall attain true fieedom, but I must still make 
further researches' 

He remained therefore some time at Vaisali, on leaving 
that city he advanced into the countiy of Magadha, and 
reached its capital Rajagnha IIis reputation for beauty and 
wisdom had preceded him, and the people, shuck with 
suiprise at the sight of such self-abjjtgahon m so handsome 
and youthful a man, flocked to meet him The crowuls that 
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filled that day the sti eets of the city ceased, says the legend, 
both buying and selling, and even abstained from drinking 
wine and all liquois, m order to contemplate the noble mendi¬ 
cant who came begging alms The king Bimbisara him¬ 
self, desciymg him from the windows of his palace, m front of 
which he passed, borne forward by the popular enthusiasm, 
had him watched to his retreat on the slope of the Pandava 
mountain, and the next morning, to do him honour, went 
theie in person, accompanied by a numerous retinue 
Bimbisara was about the same age as Siddhartha, and 
deepljf impressed by the strange condition in which he found 
the young prince, charmed by his discourse, at once so 
elevated and so simple, touched by his magnanimity and 
virtue, he embraced his cause fiom that moment and never 
ceased to protect him dui mg the rest of his reign His most 
seductive offers were, however, powerless to move the new 
ascetic, and after sojourning some time in the capital 
Siddhailha reined far from the crowd and tumult to the banks 
of the liver Nananjana, the Phalgu of modern geography 

If we are to believe the Mahavansa, the Sinhalese chronicle, 
written in verse m the fifth century of our era by Mahanama, 
who composed it from the most ancient Buddhist documents, 
the king Bimbisaia was converted to Buddhism, or to use 
the expression of the writer, ‘joined the Congregation of the 
Conqueior/ in the sixteenth year of his reign He had 
ascended the thione at the age of fifteen, and reigned no less 
than fifty-two jeais His father was bound by the strongest 
ties of affection to Siddhaitha’s fathei, and this was no douh_ 
one of the reasons that had made Bimbisara so favourable to 
him His son Ajatasatru, who murdered him, did not at first 
share his kindly feeling towards the Buddha, and for some 
time peisecuted the mnovatoi before accepting his doctrine 
as we shall see later. * 

Notwithstanding the enthusiastic welcome the Sramana 
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Gautama received, both fiom kings and peoples, he did not 
considei himself sufficiently piepaicd foi his great mission 
He determined to make a last and decisive test of the power 
of his aiguments 

There lived at Rajagnha a Brahman even moie celebuted 
than the Brahman of Vaisali His name was Udiaka, son of 
Rama, and he enjoyed an unnvalled xeputation among the 
common people and even among the learned Siddhaitha 
went humbly to him, and asked to be his disciple After 
some conversations Udraka raised his disciple to be his equal, 
and established him in a teachei's abode, saying, ‘ Thffu and 
I togethei will teach our doctrine to this multitude’ His 
disciples numbered 700 

However, as at Vaisali, the supenontyof the young ascetic 
was soon apparent, and he was compelled to sepaiate himself 
fiom Udiaka ‘ Friend/ he said to him, 4 this path does not 
lead to indifference to things of this world, it does not lead 
to emancipation fiom passion, it docs not lead to the pievcn- 
tion of the vicissitudes of mankind, it does not lead to calm, 
noi perfect wisdom, neithei does it lead to the state of 
Sramana nor to Nirvana’ Then, m the presence of all 
Udiaka's disciples, he parted fiom him 

Five of the disciples, fascinated by the teaching of Sid- 
dhartha and the lucidity of his precepts, left their foimei 
master to follow the icformer They were all five men of 
high caste, says the legend Siddhartha hist withdiew with 
them to Mount Gaya, then he letuined to the banks of the 
Nauanjana, to a village called Uiuvcla, wheie he delennined 
to settle with his companions bcfoie going forth to teach 
mankind Henceforth he was decided with icgard to the 
learning of the^Biahmans, he knew its capacity, 01 lather Us 
insufficiency, fie felt himself stiongei than they Neveithe- 
less he still had to gain strength agam*t his own weaknesses, 
ana although he disapproved of the excessive Biahmame 
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asceticism, he determined to submit for several years to 
a life of penance and self-mortification It was peihaps by 
way of insuring as popular a consideration as the Brahmans 
possessed, but it was also a means of subduing the senses 

Siddhartha was twenty-nine years of age when he left the 
palace of Kapilavastu 

Uruvela is celebrated in the annals of Buddhism for 
this long retreat, which lasted six years, and during which 
Siddhartha gave himself up, without a moment’s wavering, to 
the most severe and rigorous mortifications, ‘ at which the 
gods tfikmselves were filled with horror ’ He withstood the 
most fearful attacks of his own passions, and we shall see 
later how the legend transforms these moial struggles into 
material conflicts with the demon Papiyan (the most vicious ), 
who, notwithstanding his cunning, his violence, and his 
numerous army, was at last overthrown and vanquished, 
without being able to tempt or terrify the young ascetic, who, 
by his virtue destroyed the kingdom of Mara, the Spirit of 
Evil 

However, at the end of six years of privations, suffenngs, 
and excessive fastings, Siddhartha, persuaded that asceticism 
was not the path that led to perfect wisdom, deteimined to 
cease such excessive mortifications, and began again to take 
regular food, which a young village girl of the name of 
Suj 3 ,ta brought to him In a short space of time he recovered 
the strength and beauty which had been destroyed by his 
terrible macerations His five disciples, who had hitherto 
remained faithful, and had imitated his acts of penance, were 
scandalized at his weakness, and losing all esteem for him, 
they forsook him and went away to Benares, to the place 
called Rishi-patana, where he eventually rejoined them 

Alone, and abandoned by his followers, m his hermitage at 
Uruvela, Siddhartha co»tmued his meditations, although he 
diminished his austerities It was no doubt m this solitude 
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that he worked out the principles of his system, and laid 
down the rules of discipline for his followers Henceforth 
he wore the garb and adopted the customs he intended to 
impose on them, and by the example he set he forestalled 
any resistance that his rigorous precepts might stir up even 
in the most ardent of his sectarians The clothes the hunter 
had formerly ceded to him had fallen m tatters, they had 
been his only coveting for the last six years—years spent m 
wandering fiom city to city, and jungle to jungle, often 
without shelter, with the bare soil as his only resting-place 
It became necessary to renew those garments, and tffts is the 
way m which we are told that he replaced them Sujata, 
the daughter of the chieftain of Uruvela, who had been so 
devoted to him, and who, assisted by ten of her women, 
continued to bring him food, had a slave called Radhawhc 
had just died The woman had been buried in a neigh 
bounng cemetery, and her body had been wrapped in 
a course linen cloth (sana) A few days after her buna 
Siddhartha opened the grave and took the shroud Then 
‘m order to show what a monk must do/ he washed lr 
a pool the earth-stained shroud, and fashioned and sewed i1 
with his own hands The place where he sat at that time 
was afterwards called Pansukula-Sivana, that is the £ sewing 
of the shroud ’ Hence the reason of the ordinance he made 
for his monks, that they were to be habited m clothes pu 
together from cast-off rags picked up m the streets, by the 
roadside, or even m graveyaids Who indeed among then 
would have dared to complain or resist when the illustnou* 
scion of a great royal family, the sole heir of the Sdlcyas 
had abandoned all power and riches and robed his youtl 
and beauty m such woful raiment ? 

However, the end of these long and painful trials was a 
hand Siddhartha had but one r cnore step to take IL 
knew his future adversaries and he knew himself, he fel 
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sure of their weakness and of his own strength, but his 
humility still gave him some lingering scruples He debated 
with himself whether, entrusted with the salvation of man¬ 
kind, he had indeed attained a sufficiently definitive and 
immutable knowledge of the tiuths he was to reveal 

£ In all I have done and acquired, he thought, I have far 
surpassed human law, but I have not yet reached the point 
where I shall clearly distinguish supreme wisdom I am not 
yet^ m the true path of knowledge, nor in that which will 
lead to the irrevocable end of old age, disease, and death ’ 
Then he would lecall his childhood’s memories, the 
brilliant early visions he had in his father’s gardens under 
the djambu tree, and he anxiously inquired of himself 
whether his mind, matured by age and reflection, would 
indeed realize the marvellous promises that his youthful 
imagination had held out to him Could he indeed be the 
Saviour of mankind ? At last, aftei a meditation that appears 
to have lasted, without interruption, a whole week, during 
one of his frequent ecstasies, Siddhartha found he could m 
all sincerity of heart answer the question affirmatively 
‘Yes, he had at last found the true path of greatness 
The path of sacrifice, the sure path which will not fail nor 
dishearten, the blessed path of vutue, the Spotless path 
devoid of envy, ignorance, and passion, the path which 
leads to freedom and makes the power of evil be as no 
power, the path which overleaps the legions of trans¬ 
migration and reduces them to nought, the path which 
outstrips Sakra, Brahma, Mahesvara, and the guardians of 
the world, the path which leads to the possession of universal 
knowledge, the path of experience and judgment, the path 
that softens old age and death, the calm, serene path, exempt 
from all fear of evil, which leads to the city of Nirvana ’ 

In one word, Siddharth^, believed at this supreme moment 
that he could indeed call himself the true and peifect 

d 2 
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Buddha, that is, the Wise One in all his purity and greatness, 
and in his power greater than gods or men 

The place where Siddhartha became at last the perfect 
Buddha is as famous in the legends as Kapilavastu, the place 
of his birth, Uruvela, the place of his six years’ retreat, or 
Kusi-nagara, the place of his death The precise spot wheie 
the Buddha revealed himself is called Bodhimanda, that is to 
say the seat of wisdom, and tradition has preserved all the 
details or the solemn act c 

On his way to the banks of the Nananjana at Bodhimanda, 
the Bodhisatwa 1 met, on the right-hand side of the road, 
a seller of grass, who was cutting k a soft, pliable grass such 
as mats are made of, and of a very fragrant odour ’ The 
Bodhisatwa turned aside, and going up to the man, whose 
name was Svastika, asked him for some of the grass he was 
mowing, then spreading it as a caipet, with the blades 
turned m and the roots outwaids, he seated himself cioss- 
legged, his body upright and turned to the east, at the foot 
of a tree which is called 4 the tree of wisdom, Bodhidruma ’ 
Then, as he seated himself, he said, 4 May my body waste 
away, my skin, bones, and flesh perish, if I raise myself 
from the grass I am seated on before I have attained 
supreme wisdom ’ 

He remained through the long hours of a day and night 
without moving, and it was at the last hour of watching, at 
the moment of dawn, when sleep most overcomes the senses, 
and as the Tibetans say at beat of drum, that, having 
assumed the rank of perfect Buddhahood, and of absolute 
wisdom, he attained the thieefold knowledge 

* Yes/ he then exclaimed,* yes, it is thus that I will put an 
end to the sorrows of mankind ’ And striking the ground 

1 The Bodhisatwa is the future Buddha, that is, the being who has 
all the qualities requisite to become Buddha, but has not yet attained 
Buddhahood 
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with his hand, 4 May this earth,’ he added, ‘ be my witness , 
it is the abode of all beings, it contains all that is moveable 
and immoveable, it is impartial, it will bear witness that I do 
not lie 5 

If the human race was not saved, as Siddhartha may at 
that moment have persuaded himself it was, a new religion 
was at all events instituted The Buddha was then thirty- 
six years of age 

The tree under which he sat at Bodhimanda was a large 
fig-tree, of the species called pippala (Ficus rehgiosa ), and 
the v&ieiation of the faithful soon made it an object of 
fervent worship, which lasted for centuries In the year 632 
of our era, that is twelve hundred years after the death of 
the Buddha, Hiouen-Thsang, the Chinese pilgrim, saw the 
Bodhidruma, or at least the tree that passed as such We are 
told in the Lalita-vistara that it grew about forty-five miles 
from Rajagriha, the capital of Magadha, not far from the 
Nairanjana The tree was protected by huge walls of 
masonry, which extended to the east and west, and per¬ 
ceptibly narrowed towards the north and south The prin¬ 
cipal gateway opened eastwards, facing the river Nairanjana 
The southern gate was in the vicinity of a large pool, no 
doubt the one in which Siddhartha washed the shroud To 
the west lose a belt of steep mountains, and the northern 
side communicated with a large monastery The tiunk of 
the tree was of a whitish-yellow colour, its leaves glossy 
gi een, and the travellei was told they did not fall either m 
autumn or m wmtei Only, it was added, on the anniversary 
of the Buddha’s Nirvana they all suddenly fall off, and the 
following day grow again finer and larger than before Every 
3 ear the kings, mimsteis, and magistrates assembled on that 
day beneath the tree, watered it with milk, lighted lamps, 
scattered flowers, and ^thdiew, bearing away the leaves that 
had fallen 
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Neaj the ‘tree of wisdom’ Hiouen-Thsang saw a statue 
of the Buddha, before which he prostiated himself, its 
erection has been attributed to Maitreya, one of the Buddha’s 
most famous disciples All round the tree and the statue, 
in a very confined space, a number of sacied monuments, 
each recalling some pious memories, were to be seen 

The devout pilgrim tells us that he took eight 01 nine days 
to worship them, one after the othei, there were stupas and 
viharas, or monasteries, of every size and shape The Vajia- 
sanam 01 Diamond Throne was more particularly pointed 
out to the admiration of the faithful, it was the hillock on 
which the Buddha had sat, and which, according to popular 
superstition, was destined to disappear when men should 
become less vntuous 

It seems certain that, aided by the very exact information 
given m the Lahta-msUu a y and also by Fa-Hian and Hiouen- 
Thsang, Bodhimanda could be found, nor would it be 
surprising if one day some intelligent and courageous British 
officer were to announce to us that he had made this dis¬ 
covery, which would be well woith any trouble it might 
have cost The features of the countiy have not altered, 
and if the tiees have penshed, the ruins of so many monu¬ 
ments must have left recognizable traces upon the soil 1 

The letieat of the Buddha under the sacred fig-tiee at 
Bodhimanda was not, however, so secluded as to prevent his 
being visited Besides Sujata and her young companions, 
who supported the Buddha by their gifts of food, he saw at 
least two other peisons, whom he converted to the new faith 
These were two brothers, both merchants, who were passing 

1 See the repoits of Su Fiancis Buchrnan (Hamilton) quoted by 
Montgomeiy Mnitin m his ILsteiy of Eastt) n Imha } and that of Majot 
Kittoe m volume \\i of the Journal of flu JR ruga! Asiatn Sonety 
Sir Pranas’ c\ploiation took phoc in i8jp, antf M vjoi hittoob in 
1847 See also the learned work of Vivian de Saint Martin, volume 11 
of the Mtmous oj Ihoucn Ihscwg , 370 and following pages 
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close to Bodhimanda on their journey from the south, whence 
they w r ere bringing to the north, where they dwelt; a huge 
quantity of merchandise The caravan that followed them 
was numeious, as it w r as conveying several hundieds of 
waggons Some of the vehicles having stuck fast m the 
mud, the two brothers, Trapusha and Bhalhka by name, 
applied to the holy ascetic for help, and w T hile they followed 
his advice, weie touched by his vutue and superhuman 
wisdom ‘The two biotheis, the Lahta vistaia tells us, as 
well as all their companions, took refuge m the Law of the 
Buddh?’ 

Notwithstanding this first promising token of success, the 
Buddha still hesitated Hencefoith he was assured of being 
in complete possession of the tiuth But how would men 
be disposed to receive it? He brought to mankind light 
and salvation, but would men consent to open their eyes ? 
Would they enter the path they were bidden to pursue? 
The Buddha once more retned into solitude, and spending 
his days m contemplation, he thus meditated m his heart 

* The Law that emanates from me is profound, luminous, 
subtle, difficult of comprehension, it baffles analysis, and is 
beyond the poweis of reasoning, accessible only to the 
learned and the wise, it is in opposition to all worldly 
wisdom Having abandoned all individuality, extinguished 
all ideas, interrupted existence by absolute calm, it 1$ in¬ 
visible, being essentially immaterial, having destroyed desne 
and passion, and thus having put an end to any reproduction 
of entity, it leads to Nn\ana But if I, the truly enlightened 
Buddha, teach this Law it will not be understood by others, 
and will expose me to their insults No, I will not give way 
to my feelings of compassion ’ 

Three times w r as the Buddha on the point of yielding to 
this weakness, and perhaps he might have renounced his 
gieat enteipuse for ever, and ha\e kept foi himself the seertt 
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of eternal deliverance, but a supreme thought decided him at 
last to put an end to his hesitation 

‘All beings, he reflected, whether high or low, whether 
they are very good, very bad, 01 indifferent, can be divided 
into three classes of which one-third is in error and will so 
remain, one-third possesses the truth, and one-thud lives in 
uncertainty Thus a man from the edge of a pond sees lotus- 
flowers that have not emerged from the water, others that 
are on a level with the surface, and again others that st^pd 
up out of the water Whether I teach or whether I do not 
teach the Law, those who are in erroi will not be the wiser, 
whether I teach or do not teach the Law, those who possess 
the truth will still be wise, but those beings who live in 
uncertainty will, if I teach the Law, learn wisdom, if I teach 
it not, they will not learn it’ 

The Buddha was seized ‘ with a great pity for the multi¬ 
tude of beings plunged in uncertainty/ and this thought, full 
of compassion, decided him He was about to open the 
gates of Immortality to those who had so long been led 
astray by error, by revealing to them the foui sublime truths 
that he at last comprehended, and the connecting links of 
causes 

Having once fixed the basis of his doctrine, and having 
determined to brave everything in order to scattei abroad its 
benefits, Siddhartha asked himself to whom he should first 
communicate it At first, it is said, he intended to address 
himself to his old teachers at Rajagriha and Vais5.li Both 
had welcomed him in former days, he had found both pure, 
good, devoid of passion and envy, full of knowledge and 
sincerity He owed it to them to share with them the new 
light that shpne for himself, and which formerly they had 
sought together in vain Before going to teach his doctrine 
at Varanasi, the holy city (Benar^ he wished to instruct 
Udraka, the son of Rama, and Alaia Kalama, whom he 
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-gratefully remembered In the interval, however, they had 
both died When the Buddha heard this, he was seized with 
regret, he would have saved them both, and they would 
certainly not have scoffed at the teaching of the Law His 
thoughts then reverted to the five disciples who had so long 
shared his solitude, and who, while he practised his mortifica¬ 
tions and penances, sunounded him with tender care It 
was true they had, in an excess of zeal, left his side, but 
£ ^hose saintly personages of high caste were nevertheless very 
good, easy to discipline, instruct, and purify, they were 
accustomed to austere practices, evidently their faces were 
set towards the way of deliveiance, and they were already 
freed from the obstacles which closed it to so many others ’ 
Neither would they cast contempt upon the Buddha, and he 
resolved to seek them 

He therefore left Bodhimanda, and starting northwards 
crossed over the mount Gaya, which was at a short distance, 
and where he broke his fast then he stopped on his way at 
Rohitavastu, Uruvcla-Kalpa, Anala, and Sarathi, wheie the 
owners of the principal houses gave him hospitality He 
thus leached the great river Ganga, the Ganges At that 
season of the year the wateis were high and extremely rapid 
The Buddha was obliged to ask a ferryman to take him 
across, but as he had not wherewithal to pay the fare, it was 
with some difficulty that he managed to cross the liver As 
soon as the king Bimbisara heard of the difficulty he had 
been placed in, he made the passage free of payment to all 
monks 

Directly he reached the great city of Benares, the Buddha 
went straight to his former disciples, who were then living m 
a wood, called the Deer Park (Mngadawa), which was also 
called Rishi-patana They saw Siddhartha coming from afar, 
and all their grievances against him were stirred up, they 
had not foigottcn what they called his weaknesses, when he 
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had thought right to cease unnecessary mortification, and as 
he drew nigh they said to one another 

£ We can have nothing m common with him, let us neithei 
go to meet him, noi rise up with respect m his presence, let 
us neither take his religious garments or his alms-bowl, let 
us neither prepare for him a beverage, nor a caipet, nor 
a place for his feet, if he asks for a seat, we will offer him 
what extends beyond the carpet, but we will keep our 
seats ’ 

f*v 

But their coldness and ill-will could not hold out long 
By degrees, as the Mastei approached, they felt ill aT ease 
on their seats, and a seciet instinct made them wish to stand 
in his presence Soon indeed, unable to bear the majesty 
and glory of the Buddha, they rose up simultaneously, unable 
to keep to their resolution Some showed him marks of 
lespect, others went foiward to gieet him, and they took 
from him his tunic, his religious garments, his alms-bowl, 
they spread out a carpet and prepared watei fox him to 
bathe his feet, saying 

‘ Ayushmat (Lord) Gautama, you are welcome, deign to 
seat yourself down on this carpet ’ 

Then, aftei having entertained him on subjects likely to 
gladden him, they all placed themselves at one side of him 
and said 

‘ The senses of Ayushmat Gautama are perlectly purified, 
his skin is perfectly pure, the oval of his face is peiiectly pure 
Ayushmat Gautama, do you possess within you the discern¬ 
ment of venerable wisdom, which is fax above human law?’ 

The Buddhai eplied ‘Donot give me the title of Ayushmat 
Full long have I been useless to you, and have piocuied you 
neither help nor comloit Yes, I now see clcirly what immoi- 
talityis,and the path that leads to immoi tality I am Buddha, 
I know all, see all, I have wiped out sipfand am mastu ol the 
laws, come, that I may teach you the Law, heaiken to mo 
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and lend an attentive ear_, I will instruct you by advice, 
and your spirit delivered by the destruction of sin and the 
manifest knowledge of self, your new births will come to 
an end, you will become Brahma-charis, you will ha\e done 
what is needful, and you will know no other existence after 
this—this is what you will learn fiom me 5 Then he gently 
reminded them of the unchantable manner m which they 
had spoken of him but a few minutes before 

His five disciples weie abashed, and throwing themselves 
aiThis feet, confessed their fault, and acknowledging the 
Buddlfk as the teacher of the woild, accepted his new 
doctune with all faith and respect In this first conversation, 
and until the last watch of the night, the Buddha explained 
to them the fundamental truths of his system These were 
the fiist conversions of any importance that he made 

Varanasi, 01 Benaies, is esteemed by the Buddhists even 
more than by the Brahmans as a most holy city It was at 
Benares that the Buddha preached for the fiist time, or as is 
said in Buddhistic mysticism, 4 for the first time he turned the 
Wheel of the Law, 5 symbolic and sacramental language that 
has been adopted by all sects of Buddhism, north, south, and 
east, from Tibet and Nepaul to Ceylon and China 1 Benares, 
if we may judge of it by the descriptions given by Hiouen- 
Thsang m the seventh centuiy of our era 2 , had not m the 
days of the Buddha the same importance that it acquired at 
a later period It must even then, however, have been 

1 See the curious details given by Biot on the praying wheels of the 
Tibetans, who have taken m a literal sense the figurative expression of the 
early Sutras, and who pray to the Buddha by tinning large wheels on 
which sacred formulas are inscubed Journal des Savants, June, 1845 

2 Hiouen fhsang says that Ben “ires was six miles long by three 
wide, he saw among othei monuments a stupa a hundred feet high, 
md 1 stone column e t\enty feet high tint had been hgilt by Asoka on 
the identical spot where the Buddha had for the fust time turned the 
Wheel of the Law See ILstoite de la vu dt fltoueu-fVisan?, pp 132, 
133, and Ilf moves dr ifimen fhsang vol 1 p 303, by Stanislas 
Julion 
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a considerable town, and one of the principal centres of 
Brahmanism No doubt this was the reason why the Buddha 
went there And as at Vaisali and Rajagriha the Brahman 
schools numbered respectively three and seven hundred 
disciples, it is probable that at Benares they were even more 
numerous The Buddha could not therefore have found 
a wider or more formidable field for the manifestation of his 
doctrine 

Unfortunately, we have few details of his sojourn ^at 
Benares The Lahia-vistara , which up to this period has 
been our chief authority, ends with the Buddha's discourses 
to his five disciples The other Sutras, which are not, like 
the Lahta-vistara , legular biographies of Sakya-mum, tell us 
little about the contests he must have sustained against the 
Brahmans at Varanasi At this moment of his life, after 
having seen the slow elaboration of his ideas, it would have 
been interesting to know his first successes and rebuffs We 
must, however, dispense with this information, interesting as 
it would necessarily be, till the publication of some other 
Sutras may bring it to our knowledge We do not find in 
any of those hithei to published, on the sequel of the Buddha’s 
career, so complete an account as that contained in the Lahia - 
vistara Most of the Sutras relate only one of the acts of 
his life, one of his sermons, not one of them gives an 
account of his life It is, however, thanks to the materials 
they furnish, possible to reconstruct and complete it The 
probability of its truth will be as great, the order m which 
the facts are related will alone be less certain The principal 
events of the Buddha’s life are somewhat confusedly told by 
them, and it will be difficult for us to state, with desirable 
exactness, the chronological older in which the events 
occurred 

It appears probable that Sakya-m^m’s sojourn m Varanasi 
was not of long duration, although he made there seveial 
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other converts The greater part of the Sutras mention him 
as dwelling in Magadha at Rajagnha, or at Sravasti inKosala, 
north of the Ganges In those two kingdoms he spent 
nearly all the lemainder of his life, which lasted forty years 
longer The kings of those two countries protected him, and 
both embraced the Buddhist faith Bimbisara was king of 
Magadha, and we have seen what favour he showed Siddhar- 
tha, when the young prince was beginning his religious apos- 
tlgship This benevolence never failed during the whole 
of his long reign, and the Buddha took pleasure in residing 
at Rajagnha, which was situated nearly in the centre of the 
kingdom, and in visiting fiom thence the surrounding coun¬ 
tries All these places must have been beloved by him, as in 
latei times they became sacred to his votaries Bodhimanda 
and Uruvela were not fai off, six or seven miles off rose the 
mountain called the Vultuie’s Peak (Gridhrakuta parvata), 
one of its summits, if we are to believe Hiouen-Thsang, re¬ 
called fiom a distance the shape of that bud The Buddha 
found pleasuie in wandering about this mountain, so rich 
m grand and pictuiesque scenery, shaded by magnificent 
trees, and fiesh with sparkling spnngs It was there that, 
sunounded by his disciples, he taught the Lotus of the 
Good Law , the Mahdpradjna-Pdt amitd Suit a , and many 
other Sutras. 

At the enhance of the city, on the north side, was a superb 
vihara, where the Buddha often resided, it was called 
Kalantaka or Kalanta veluvana, that is the bamboo grove of 
Kalanta According to Hiouen-Thsang’s account, Kalanta 
was a rich merchant, who had at first given his garden to the 
Brahmans, but after hearing the sublime Law regretted his 
gift, and took it away from them He caused a magnificent 
house to be built there, and offered it to the Buddha It was 
there that the Buddhft converted several of his most distin¬ 
guished disciples—Sariputia, Moggallanaand Katyayana, it 
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was also at this house that the fiist Council was held aftei 
his death 

A little further from Rajagriha, theie was another place, 
called Nalanda where the Buddha appears to have made 
pleasant and prolonged sojourns, if we may judge by the 
costly number of monuments which have been erected there 
by the piety of Buddhist kings Originally this place had 
been a garden of mango-trees (amras), situated near a lake, 
and belonged to a rich man Five hundred merchants hjd 
purchased it as a gift for the Buddha, who, during ajpenod 
of three months, had taught them the Law at this spot, and 
the kings who succeeded Bimbisara also tiled to adorn it by 
the most costly edifices They built theie six monasteries 
called sangharamas (places of assembly), each one huger 
than the othei, and one of the kings had them enclosed by 
a new brick wall to unite them in one 

When Hiouen-Thsang saw them, he described them as the 
largest and most handsome buildings of that kind he had met 
with in the whole of India He mentions as a fact that ten 
thousand monks or students were kept there by the king’s 
liberality, provided for out of the revenues of seveial cities, 
designated for that purpose m turn A hundred piofessors 
taught eveiy day m the interior of these monastenes, and the 
pupils vied with their masteis in zeal With a forbearance no 
less surprising, the sectaries of eighteen diffeient schools of 
the Little and Great Vehicles lived there togethei on good 
terms, and the Vedas as well as the Buddhist Sutias were 
taught, besides physic and the occult sciences It is just 
possible that the Chinese tiaveller may have given an e\ag- 
geiated account, but it is certainly a fact that the ancient 
abode of the Bpddha remained for many centuries an object 
of deep veneration This pious institution was 700 yeai s old 
when Hiouen-Thsang visited it, ai*f he remained there 
several years, enjoying a generous and cordial hospitality 
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We will not at present, however, indulge m any further 
descriptions of Nalanda, later on we shall be able to return 
to the subject, and we will now proceed With the histoiy of 
the Buddha 

Bimbisara, who had ascended the throne at any early age, 
reigned for no less than thnty years after his conversion to 
Buddhism, but his son and successor Ajatasatru, who had 
put his father to death, did not show himself at first so 
favourable to the new doctrine, instigated by Dewadatta, 
f?tddhartha’s peifidious cousin, he laid many snaies for him , 
but tShched at last by the vntues and pious counsels of the 
Buddha, he became converted, and made a confession of the 
crime by which he had acquired the throne One whole 
Sinhalese Siitia, the Sanumna-phala Sutra, is devoted to the 
account of this conveision, which seems to have been one of 
the most difficult and important of the Refoimer Ajatasatru 
is repiesented as one of the eight personages who divided 
the Buddha’s relics, and who, according to the Tibetan 
Dulva , had a ughtful claim to them 

However great may have been the Buddha’s attachment 
to Magadha, the scene ol his severe novitiate and his glorious 
victory, he seems to have resided there less than in Kosala 
This lattei countiy, of which Benaxes forms a part, lay north¬ 
west of Magadha, its capital was Siavasti, the residence of 
Prasenajit, the king of Kosala, and its site must have been 
near Fuabad, one of the nchest cities of the kingdom of 
Oudh 1 The Buddha had gone to Sravasti, with the consent 
of Bimbisara, and on a formal invitation from Piasenajit 
The famous gaiden of Anatha Pindika or Anatha Pindadha, 
called Jctavana, was situated near Sravasti, and it was theie 
that the Buddha delivered most of the discourses lecorded 

1 Sravasti has been identified by Geneial Cunningham in his Ancient 
Geo^utphy of India with rums of Sahet Mahet m Oudh (translator’s 
note) 
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in the Sutras Hiouen-Thsang states that Anatha Pmdika, 
who owned his fame to his unbounded chanty to the poor and 
orphaned, had given this magnificent garden to the Buddha 
He was a minister of King Prasenajit, and had bought this 
property for a heavy sum of gold from Jeta, the eldest son of 
the king, hence the name of Jetavana, or Jeta’s Wood 
Anatha Pindika had built a vihaia m the midst of it, under 
the shade of the finest trees, and there the Buddha dwelt 
twenty-three yeais Prasenajit himself, when he was converted, 
built him a lecture-hall to the east of the city, and Hiouen- 
Thsang mentions having seen the luins surmountfftl by 
a stupa At a short distance rose a tower, the remains of the 
ancient vihara of Prajapati, the Buddha s aunt r I his circum¬ 
stance as well as several others would lead us to suppose 
that Siddhartha’s family, 01 at least some membeis of it, had 
joined him in this lovely spot, where he was so much beloved 
and in which he took so much pleasure Maha Prajapati 
was the first woman whom, at the urgent solicitation of his 
cousin Anada, he permitted to adopt the religious life 
Eighteen or nineteen miles south of the city, the spot 
where the Buddha met his father, after twelve years’ absence, 
was still shown in the days of Hiouen-Thsang Suddhodana 
had been grievously distressed at being sepaiated from his 
son, and had made continual efforts to bring them back Pie 
had despatched eight messengers one aftei the other, and 
all, captivated by the prince’s eloquence and supenority, had 
remained with him and had joined his community At last 
he sent one of his ministers, called Charka, who was, like the 
others, converted, but who returned to the king and an¬ 
nounced the coming of his son It seems that his father 
forestalled this^ journey, and went himself to the Buddha 
Nevertheless the Buddha returned the king’s visit, and 
shortly afterwaids went to Kapilavsjsfcu If we aie to be¬ 
lieve the Tibetan wnteis, the Sakyas followed their king’s 
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example, and embiaced Buddhism most of them indeed 
adopted the religious habit, which was also assumed by the 
Buddha's three wives, Gopa, Yasodhaia, and Utpalavaina, 
as well as many other women 

Notwithstanding the protection of kings and the enthu¬ 
siasm of the populace, it appears that the Buddha had to 
contend with a most violent and stubborn opposition fiom 
the Brahmans Their nvaliy pioved often dangeious to 
hnjj It is tiue that the Buddha was not sparing m his 
criticisms of his adveisanes Not only did he expose the 
ignoiance and enoi of the very basis of their system, but he 
reproached them with being hypocntes, chailatans, and 
juggleis, censures which wounded them the more that they 
were not undeserved His influence mci eased at the ex¬ 
pense of theirs, and they neglected no means to arrest such 
a dangeious movement, then vanity being concerned as w r ell 
as their authority A legend, entitled Ptahharya Sidra , is 
almost entirely devoted to the narration of a gieat defeat 
the Brahmans sustained at the hands of the Buddha m the 
presence of Prasenajit it resembled a tournament, of which 
the king and people weie umpires In anothei, and even 
more cunous legend, the Biahmans are said to have exacted 
a promise fiom the citizens of Bhadramkara, whom the) 
ruled at their will, that they would not admit the Buddha who 
was then appioachmg When, howevei, the Bhagavat enteied 
the city, a Brahman woman of Kapilavastu, who had marned 
m the country, disobeyed the older, got out at night, scaled the 
walls with a laddei, and threw heiself at the Buddha's feet to 
be taught the Law , hei example was soon followed by one 
of the richest inhabitants of the city, named Mendhaka, who 
harangued the people, and at once gamed them over to the 
Libei ator, whom the Brahmans wished to humiliate and to 
exile Matters were gbjjaetimes earned still fuitber, and if 
we may judge by the traditions quoted by Fa-Hian and 

E 
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Hiouen-Thsang, the Buddha must often have been per¬ 
sonally threatened and attempts made upon his life This 
is not in itself astonishing, and the only wondei is that the 
Buddha escaped all the ambushes that weie laid for him 

If there is a certain vagueness with legard to a pait of 
his life, there is no doubt whatever as to the place of his 
death All the legends, without exception, agree m saying 
that it took place at Kusi-nagaia, in the kingdom of the 
same name, which no doubt m the days of Prasenajit forced 
part of Kosala The Buddha, then eighty years of age, was 
returning from Raj agriha in Magadha, accompanied by 
Ananda, his cousin, and a numeious crowd of monks and 
disciples On reaching the southern bank of the Ganges, 
and before crossing the river, he stood on a laige square 
stone, gazed tenderly at his companion, and said 

'This is the last time that I shall look fiom afar on the 
city of Rajagnha and the Diamond Throne (Vajiasanam)' 

After crossing the Ganges he w r ent to the city of Vaisali, 
to which he bade the same touching faiewell, and he received 
several monks into his Order, the last of whom was the men¬ 
dicant Subhadra He w r as m the countiy of the Mallas, near 
the river AchnavatT, about half a mile noith-west of the city 
of Kusi-nagara, when he was seized with a sudden faintness 
He stopped m a giove of salas, under a tree of this species 
(Shorea lobusid ), and there died, or, as the Buddhist legends 
say, he entered into Ninana Hiouen-Thsang saw the four 
sala trees, all of equal height, under which it was said the 
Buddha rested and diew his last breath The Buddha died 
m the eighth yeai of the leign of Ajatasatiu, if we may lely 
on Sinhalese chronology 

The Tibetan Dulva gives a detailed account of the funeial 
ntes that weie lendeied him, which were as splendid and 
solemn as those leserved foi the Ch^lftawaiti kings (umveisal 
monarchs), The most illustrious of his disciples, Kasyapa, 
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author of the Abhidharma, or Collection on Metaphysics, 
and who aftei wards took such an important part m the first 
Council, was at that moment at Rajagiiha, but instantly 
hurried back to Kusi-nagaia The Buddha's body was not 
buried until the eighth day after his death, and after 
much quarrelling, which almost ended in bloodshed, and 
was only allayed by an appeal to the concord and meek¬ 
ness inculcated by the Refoimer, his relics were divided 
mtg eight poitions, one of which was given to the Sakyas 
of Kapilavastu 

Such is, in its principal outlines, the life of Sakya-mum 
All his actions, gieat though they were, seem so natuial that 
we cannot hesitate to accept the account as true, since so 
much concoiding evidence has vouched for it We have 
given it as it is related m the documents already known, 
and new documents can but complete it The figuie of 
the Buddha is shown undei the most credible conditions, 
foi if they reveal the originality of his genius, they also 
explain no less clearly the immense influence he exerted 
over otheis But we must in all sincerity admit that we 
have m a slight degiee tiansformed the Buddhist legends, 
while borrowing from them the probably true narrative 
which they furnish We have made selections from them, 
but have never altered anything, the lecord of events that 
has just been perused is, however, too simple to have satisfied 
the superstitious and extiavagant imagination of Indian races 
Legends have di owned realities m a mass of fabulous and 
excessive details, of which we think it necessary to give the 
geneial outline, m order that the exact value of the Buddhist 
canonical laws may be understood, and to show how they 
weie able to czeate such an important revolution m the 
Asiatic world The leadei may smile as he glances over 
these legends, he may Ttjpre probably feel impatient of their 
folly and absuidity However, these extravagances foim 
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a part of the history of the human mind, and ought not 
to be contemptuously set aside, even when they stiay into 
the wildest superstitions Moieo'vei, a caieful study will 
enable us the better to appreciate the intelligence of the 
peoples to whom the Buddha addressed himself, and whom 
he was destined to iefoirn 
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The legend of the Buddha Analysts of the Lahta vistdra Prologue 
m the Tuslnta heaven The four investigations The Buddhas 
address His departure and incarnation in Maya Devis womb 
pJke gods pay homage Birth of the Buddha, his seven steps 
The Brahman A si Id s prophecy The Buddha victoriously resists 

the atjpcks and temptations of Mara god of love, sm and death 
Analysis of the lotus of the Good Law 7 he Buddhas teachings 

Parables the children in the burning house, the blind man 
recovering sight, vision of the Pr abhutar atna Stupa The Buddha 
prophesies Effects of the supernatural powers of the Tathdgata 
Explanation of the Buddha's different names 

Wf will begin with an analysis of the two Buddhistic Sutras 
that have been tianslated into French the Lahta-vistdra by 
M P Ed Foucaux, and the Lotus of the Good Law (Lotus 
de la bonne Loi) by M E Burnouf It is a very strange 
form of literature, but the doctrines they set forth are equally 
stiange, and the style agrees with the matter 

The following is an exact analysis of the fabulous part of 
the Lahta-visiara 

Ananda, the Buddha’s cousm, is the speakei, and is sup¬ 
posed to have been the author of this Sutra, which is classed 
among the moie developed Sutras Ananda relates what he 
has personally heard, as is indicated by the customary open¬ 
ing sentence, which m the e>es of the orthodox imparts to 
the statements contained m the Sntias the authority of 
infallible witnesses * The following discourse was one day 
heard by me ’ 

Bhagavat, the Buddha, was at Jetavana, m tfi,e garden of 
Anatha Pindika, near Riavasti He was sui rounded by 
twelve thousand Bhikshift* amongst whom, in the fiist rank, 
ffttxt his five disciples, and by thirty-two thousand Bodhi- 
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saiwas, 4 all subject to one last birth, all having really attained 
the state of Bodhisatwa, all having reached the other shore,’ 
&c At the first watch of the night, Bhagavat was plunged 
m a deep meditation, called the Arrangement of the Buddha’s 
Ornaments No sooner was he completely absorbed than 
an excrescence 1 appeared on the top of his head, which 
caused him to remember exactly all the Buddhas who had 
foimeily existed, and the light of pure knowledge being pro¬ 
duced m him, it re\ealed to him the dwellings of the §pds, 
and the sons of gods, m infinite number All these divinities, 
summoned by stanzas of mvitahon, w r hich emanate from the 
luminous sphere that envelops the Talhagata, appioach the 
Buddha, entreating him to teach them that part of the Law 
which is called Lahia-visiaia Bhagavat, touched w r ith 
compassion for the Bodhisatwas, Mahasatwas, Mahasciava- 
1 as, and the gods, men, Asekhas, and the world, silently 
consents to hear their prayei, and lifts up his \oice to teach 
them himself the Lahta-visiai a 

Such is the first chapter, and it will suffice to give us an 
idea how much patience we shall require to examine these and 
similar extravagances of which we aie only at the beginning 

We will then give the descuption from the Buddha’s own 
nairative of his condition previous to his birth, and lus 
incarnation on earth 

Woishippcd by those who w r eie adoiecl as gods, leceivmg 
the homage of Sakra, Brahma, Mahesvaia, the guaidians o 1 
the world and all the lesser deities, the BodhivaUa lea\e< 
Tushita, the abode of joy, and goes to the gieat palace o 
Dharmochaya (nucleus of the Law) It is from thence tha 
he has to instruct the immense multitude gathered to hca* 
him, which amounts to sixty-eight kotis, that is to say si) 
hundred and eighty million souls, all seated on sumptuoir 

1 All the Buddha’s statues bear on the fop of the head this chanc 
ten-tic exucscence 
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seats Bhagavat first announces that twelve years must 
elapse before the Buddha will entei his mother’s womb, and 
m older that this event may be pioperly accomplished with 
all the requisite conditions, it is necessaiy to make four 
impoitant examinations He has to examine, first time, 
secondly continents, thndl) countries, and fouithly families 
Bodhisatwas, at the fiist development of the woild, before 
the arrangement of beings m then oidei, do not entei 
a mother’s womb When, however, the woild is entirely 
made manifest, and old age, sickness, and death have 
appearSl in it, fiom that time the Bodhisatwas become born 
of a mother For this reason Bhagavat makes an examination 
of time 

lie examines the continents because a Bodhisatwa cannot 
be bom on a fiontiei, neither can he be born m eastern 
Videha, nor m western Godani, nor in noithern Kum He 
can only be born m the southern continent in Jambudvlpa 
(India) Neither can he be born in a frontier piovmce 
* among stupid men, of dull senses, and dumb dispositions 
like sheep, incapable of distinguishing good teaching from 
bad" Thcrefoic only m a cential province can he be bom 
Finally, the Bodhisatwa applies himself to the examination 
of families, because Bodhisatwas cannot be bom m a family 
of low class, that of a chandala, a flute-player, a wheelwnght, 
or a servant They aie born m two castes only, that of the 
Biahmans or the Kshatnyas, according to whichever is held 
in greatest respect at the moment 

Nevertheless the throng of deities question among them¬ 
selves ‘ in what choicest of families ’ the Bodhisatwa will be 
boin They pass in leview the most illustrious races of the 
time, and, unable to come to any conclusion, they ask the 
question of the Bodhisatwa himself 

The Bodhisatwa answ^is them by enumeiatmg the sixty- 
foui signs with which the family he has chosen is endowed, 
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he names them one by one, they are so many virtues The 
family is noble, of perfect descent, it is not ambitious, it is 
of puie moials, and is wise, it makes a magnificent use of 
its wealth, it is constant m fnendship, knows its duties, is not 
led away by desire, passion, ignoiance, or fear, it possesses 
film heioism, honouis the Rishis, honouis the gods, the 
Chaityas 1 , the Manes, does not keep up enmity—m a word, 
the family is peifect m all things The woman into whose 
womb the Bodhisatwa is to enter is no less peifect, foi^she 
possesses thuty-two kinds of vntues, and is fiee fiom all 
feminine defects 

The gods, whose curiosity was more excited than satisfied 
by these vague indications, wonder which can be this blessed 
family, and this still more blessed woman, and they can only 
think of the Sakya race, the king Suddhodana and the queen 
Maya-Devi, who unite so many virtues and peifections It 
is at Kapilavastu and of these two choicely-gifted beings 
that the Bodhisatwa will be bom 'for no other woman 
is capable of bearing the first among mankind' When 
he is on the point of leaving the gods m Tushita to 
descend on earth, the Bodhisatwa addicsscs them once 
more from his throne, and recalls to them the precepts of 
the Law He first points out the ‘ Visible Gates/ which 
lumbei 108, the pnncipal ones being faith, purity, dis¬ 
cretion, benevolence, pity, modesty, knowledge of sell 
( atmajnaia ), respect, and the acquisition of magic formulae, 
then after a long and complete enumeration he adds, as he 
takes leave of the gods, these solemn words, which they 
listen to m respectful silence 

e Carefully avoid immodesty All divine and puie pleasuiec 
born of the heart and mind are the fruit of a virtuous deed 
Remembei therefoie youi actions As you have failed tr 

e 

1 The sacied monuments where the Bufldha’s lehcs and those of hi*- 
principal votaries are placed 
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amass virtues m a former life, you are now bound for 
a place, far from all comfort, where you will suffei all kinds 
of misfortunes and ills Desire is not durable nor constant, 
it is like a dream, a milage, an illusion, like lightning, like 
foam Obseive the practice of the Law, whosoever observes 
its holy practices will suffer no evil Love tiadition, morality, 
and almsgiving, be perfect m patience and purity Act 
m a spmt of mutual benevolence, with a helpful spirit 
R^mcmbei the Buddha, the Law, and the Assemblies of the 
faithful All that >ou behold m me, of supernatural powei, 
knowledge, and authority—all this is pioduced by the 
exeicise of virtue, which is its cause, and comes from 
tiadition, morality, and modest} You also must act with 
the same perfect disci etion It is not by maxims, nor 

woids, nor clamour that the doctrine of virtue can be 
attained Acqune it by your deeds, as you speak, so act, 
strive therefoie by unceasing efforts There is no reward 
for all those who have done good deeds, but those who do 
them not will obtain nothing Beware of pnde, haughtiness, 
and anogance, be ever gentle, and keep the straight road, 
diligently pursuing the path that leads to Nnvana Exercise 
a ourselves to find the way of salvation, and dispel with the 
lamp of wisdom the darkness of ignorance Disentangle 
youiselves fiom the meshes of sin, and let repentance accom¬ 
pany you But what need is theie to say more ? The Law 
is full of wisdom and punty When I shall have attained 
supreme wisdom, when the Law that leads to immortality 
shall have rained down upon spirits made perfectly pure, 
then icturn to hear anew the Law which I will teach you ’ 
Notwithstanding this exhortation, the gods weie solely 
distressed at the Buddha’s departure, but in ordei to assuage 
then gnef he left them as a substitute the Bodhisatwa Maitieya, 
whom he consecrated^tyy placing on his head with his own 
hands his tiaia and diadem Maitreya is the Buddha who is 
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to succeed lhm when the perversion of the world will have 
wiped out all recollection of the teaching of Sakya-mum 

The Bodhisatwa then descends from Tushita into his 
mother’s womb, and to accomplish the prediction contained 
m the Brahmanas and the Mantras of the Rigveda, he assumes 
the foim of a majestic elephant, armed with six tusks, covered 
with a network of gold, its supeib head of a red colour, and 
its jaws wide open Eight premonitory signs herald its 
arrnal m Suddhodana’s dwelling The palace cleanses itself, 
all the buds of Himavanta fly to it, showing their gladness 
by their songs , the gaidens are filled with flowers, tH? ponds 
are covered with lotus, viands of all kinds, spread upon the 
festive tables, renew themselves after being abundantly par¬ 
taken of, musical instruments give out, without being touched, 
the most melodious sounds , caskets of piecious jewels open 
of their own accord to d 1 splay their tieasuies, lastly, the 
palace is illuminated by a supernatuial splendour that out¬ 
shines the sun and moon 

Such is the prologue, as it were, of the diama that i<= unfolded 
m the Lahia-visiara , the scene is laid m heaven before 
opening on earth The nan alive would not be lacking m 
a certain grandeur if the manner and style conesponded to 
the majesty of the idea, but it is impossible not to feel tint 
it is a pure fantastical invention, and that the authoi of the 
legend is only playing with his subject In the ongmal text 
the details are so lengthy that the first conception almost 
entirely disappears, to give place to endless repetitions and 
to the most tedious improbabilities 

All the time the Bodhisatwa was m Mava-Devi’s womb 
he remained m her right side, sitting cross-legged These 
are the strange details which the sacred legend deems necessaiy 
to mention, but they are nothing m compauson to those 

that follow Some of the sons of the* deities are astonished 

* 

that the Bodhisatwa, c pure and unsoiled, far above all the 
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worlds, the most sacied of all beings/ should dwell in the 
womb of an earthly mother, while the oidmary kings of the 
Gandharvas, Kumbhandas, Nagas and Yakshas, inferior 
gods, always avoid the defilement of a human body Sus¬ 
pecting the thought of the sons of the gods, the Buddha causes 
Ananda his cousin to question him, and in reply he informs 
him of his occupation while m his mother's womb, this is 
called ‘ the sacied exercise of the Bodhisatwa ’ The Buddha 
relates with the most prolix and confused details the visit 
that Biahma, the sovereign master, comes to pay him m 
Maya-I>evi J s womb Brahma, after having bowed his head 
at Bhagavat's feet, offers him a drop of dew that contains all 
the vital and geneiatmg essence of the thiee thousand great 
thousands of worlds After Brahma, Sakra, the master of the 
gods, the four gieat lungs of the mfenor gods, four goddesses, 
and a multitude of divinities come to worship and seive the 
Bodhisatwa, and receive from him instruction m the Law 
We would not quote these absurdities were it not that 
they show the turn of mind of the Buddhists, and how they 
placed their Buddha far above all the gods of the Brahman 
Pantheon Biahma, Indra, and all those hitherto consideied 
the greatest and most veneiated are hardly worthy to seive 
the Bodhisatwa, and even before his birth, according to the 
Buddhists, the most respected objects of popular supeistition 
piostrated themselves before him The Lahta-vistara is not 
the work of the Buddhas own immediate disciples, and it is 
probable that m the da}S of their Master, and soon after bis 
death, they did not hold such airogant language However, 
about three or four centuues later the new doctrine had 
made sufficient progiess to peimit the gods adoied by the 
vulgar being treated with such insolent contempt Sometimes 
the authoi himself seems conscious that he has gone too far, 
and the king Suddhoekina, who is mentioned as a spectator 
of the evolutions of the gods befoie his unborn son, is over- 
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tome by ceitam scruples Howe\er much he may rejoice at 
being the father of the future Buddha, he cannot conceal his 
astonishment, and says to himself 4 This is indeed the god 
of gods whom the four guardians of the world, whom Biahma, 
India, and the united deities sui round with such deep respect, 
this will in truth be the Buddha In the three woilds, not 
a god, nor a Naga, nor Indra, nor Biahma, not a being in 
fact, would peimit such worship without the others crushing 
him on the head and depming him of life But this o|te, 
because he is purer than the gods, can receive this worship 
without mcuiring any danger ’ 

We will not relate the piecursoiy signs that announced the 
birth of the Buddha, noi the care that the gods bestowed on 
his mother Maja-Devi m the Lumbini gardens, w r here her 
delivery took place, standing and leaning under the shade of 
a plaksa, clinging for support to a blanch of the tiee India 
the king of the gods, and Biahma the loid of cieated beings, 
stand before her to receive the child They bathe and wash 
it with their own hands — a needless precaution, as he 
has lam unsoiled m his mother's womb, the legend says, and 
that he was alieady clothed in a rich robe of Kasi (Benaies) 
silk 1 . Dnectly he is born he stands on the ground and 
seats himself on a laige white lotus, which has spontaneously 
sprung fiom the earth on the spot which his feet have 
touched Then without any assistance he takes seven steps 
towaids the east, seven to the south, seven to the west, seven 
to the north, and seven steps towards the low f er regions, 
announcing m each direction the mission he had come to 

1 These details are reproduced on all the Buddhistic monuments that 
represent the birth of the Libei ator bee the basielief m the museum 
at Calcutta that M Ed Foucaux gives at the end of Rgyct UKtr >ol f>a 
\nother and mere decent legend, the Abimshknmma, supposes that 
Indra, to spare Maya-Devi the shame of being delivered m his picsenec, 
assumed the form of an old woman Butjm this di gms( the child 
refuses his attentions, and repels him, in* permitting him to touch 
him, although he recognizes him to be Indra 
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fulfil on eaith ‘ I shall conquei the demon and the demon’s 
army I will poui foith ram from the clouds of the Law 
upon the bejngs plunged into hell and devoured by hell-fiie, 
and they will be filled with joy and gladness * 

But the Buddha, who is supposed to relate all this to his 
disciples at Sravasti, interrupts his narration, and turning to 
his cousin Ananda, pi edicts that many will not believe these 
miraculous deeds ‘ In the time to come, certain Bhikshus, 
ignorant, incompetent, proud, haughty, of unbi idled and 
unstabl^mmd, sceptics and devoid of faith, the shame of the 
Sramanas/ will refuse to believe m the power of the Buddha, 
and will wonder at his having been born of a woman 
‘They will not understand, foolish men! that if he had come 
m the condition of a god instead of coming into the world 
of man, he would not have been able to turn the Wheel of 
the Law, and all beings would have been plunged into despair 
But those cieatures who have denied the wisdom of the 
Buddha will at their death be cast into Avitchi, the great 
hell, whereas those who have believed m the Buddha will 
become the sons of the Tathagata, and will be deliveied from 
the three evils, they will eat of the food of the kingdom, 
they will teai asunder the chains of the demon, and will have 
left behind them the desert of a transmigatory life' 

The legend then recounts, with a multitude of details, how 
the child was brought from Lumbmi to Kapilavastu after 
the death of his mother, and how he was, by the consent of 
the SSkyas and their wives, who contended for the caie of 
him, confided to his aunt Maha-Piajapati The legend 
dwells at length on the prediction of the Biahman Asita (the 
black), who comes down expiessly from the Himavanta 
(Himalaya) mountains, wheie he dwells, to venfy on the 
body of the newborn infant the thnty-two signs of a gieat 
man, and the eighty secondary marks, which he most carefully 
enumerates one after the other, however extraordinary some 
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of them may seem The gieat Risln, on ascertaining that 
the Buddha is born, morn ns that his extieme age will pi event 
his ever hearing the teaching of the pure Law 

Then he letnes, laden with piesents fiom the king, who 
has been delighted at his prediction, and he returns to his 
hermitage as he had come, through the an, whence he had 
magically upiaised himself in company with his nephew 
Naradatta But it would seem that Asita’s piophecy, important 
as it was, did not suffice, and after him a son of the g*ds, 
followed by twelve hundred thousand other gods, c^pie also 
to verify the signs and marks, and once moie assured 
Suddhodana that his son was in truth the Buddha It will 
be remembered that the child was solemnly presented by his 
father at the temple of the gods , but the legend adds, that 
no sooner had the Bodhisatwa entered the temple than all 
the inanimate images of the gods, including India and 
Brahma, lose up and did obeisance to him Then the gods, 
pointing to their own images, sang the following stanzas, or 
gathas, which we quote, as they show a poetic inspiration 
that is geneially lacking m Buddhism, although at least half 
the developed Sutias aie in veise 

‘The gieatest of the mountains, the Meiu, king of the 
hills, bows not down to the S&ievd The ocean, the abode 
of Nagas 5 king, bows not down bcfoie the water contained 
m the footpunts of a cow The sun, the moon that gives 
light, bow not down befoie the glowwoim He who has 
issued from a wise and virtuous family, who is himselt full 
of virtue, bows not down before the most poweiful gods 
The deity or the man, whoevei he may be, who persists m 
pride, is like the Sdnevd, the water m the footpunts of a cow, 
and the glowworm But like Meru, the ocean, the sun, and 
the moon, is Svayambhu, the self-existing, who fulfils the 
first need of the woild, and whosoever renders him homage 
obtains heaven and Niivana* 
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The above will show with toleiable clearness the nature 
of the legend, and how it tiies to transform and embellish— 
fiom its own point of view—the actual facts of Siddhartha’s 
life To complete oui information on the subject, we wall 
relate one last episode that takes an important place, not onb 
m Lahta-vistara , but which figures m nearly every Sutia, 
that is the conflict that Siddhartha, at the moment of 
becoming Buddha, sustained with the demon called Mai a, 
thefvil One, 01 Papi) an, the god of love, of sm, and of death 

Siddlijitha was at Uiuvela, m the retieat we have alieady 
mentioned, where for six yeais he had given himself up to 
the severest penance His mother Maya-Devi, alarmed at 
her son's sufferings, and fearing lest he should die, had left 
Tushita and came to imploie him to put a stop to these 
excessive moitifications He comforted his mother, but did 
not yield to her entieaties Mara m his turn came to tempt 
him, and m a gentle voice addiessed him m the following 
flattering woids £ Dear one, thou must live, it is only by 
living that thou canst fulfil the Law All that is done during 
life should be done without suffering Thou art emaciated , 
thy coloui has fled, thou drawest near to death However 
great the ment, what can be the lesult of such renunciation? 
The path of renunciation is suffenng, the victoiy over the 
mind is difficult to attain' 

Siddhaitha replied to him c Papiyan, fuend of all folly 
and evil, art thou then come hithei to tempt me ? Although 
my merits are but small, the aim I have in view is not less 
worthy The inevitable end of life being death, I seek not 
to avoid death I possess resolution, courage, and wisdom , 
and I see no one on earth who can deter me Demon, soon 
shall I triumph over thee Thy fiist soldieis are, desires, thy 
second m lank are wear mess and vexation, thy third are 
hunger and thirst, pass?c*is aie thy fourth, indolence and 
plumber thy fifth, fears are thy sixth, doubts are thy seventh, 
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angei and hypocusy thy eighth, ambition, flaltciy, homage, 
false reputations, self-praise, and the censure of otheis, these 
are thy daik allies, the soldieis of the fiery demon Thy 
soldiers subjugate gods as well as men But I will destioy 
them by wisdom, and then, Spmt of Evil, what wilt thou do ?' 

M5ra, humbled and abashed, disappeared for a time But 
the sons of the gods came in their tuin to subject the ascetic 
to a temptation which was peihaps more dangeious still 
They suggested that he should pretend to take no nouijph- 
ment, and that they should impart to him thiough the pores 
of the skm all the vigoui he lacked, and that he intended to 
get by ordinary food However, the young Siddhaitha 
lefused, saying ‘Assuredly, I might sweai that I did not 
eat, and the neighbouiing peasants who dwell m my vicinity 
would say that the Siamana Gautama did not eat, while the 
sons of the gods, respecting my weakness, would mvigoiate 
me through the pores of my skm, but I should be acting 
most deceitfully' The Bodhisatwa, to avoid such a sin, 
would not listen to the words of the sons of the deities, and 
thus again he evaded a temptation more insidious than that 
of Mara 

However, befoie attaining Buddhahood he was obliged 
to conquei the demon, he theiefoie piovoked him to the 
combat, while he was at Bodlnmanda, by shooting foith 
fiom between his eyebiows—fiom the tuft of hail called 
Uina, which is one of the thnty-two signs of a gieat man—. 
a ray of light that illuminated all the dwellings of the 
demons and made them tremble with fear Papuan, tenified 
by the sudden bnlhancy and the Unity-two hoi able di earns 
he had had, at once summoned Ins servants and all his 
aimies His empue was tlncatened, and he wished to begin 
the fight Howevei, he fust consulted his sons, some of 
whom advised him to yield and thnt avoid a seveie defeat, 
while the others urged him to engage in a stnft in winch 
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victory appeared to them ceitain The two paities, one 
black and the other white, spake m turn, and the thousand 
sons of the demon, some on his right and otheis on his left- 
hand side, gave their opinions m succession, and m a contrary 
sense When the consultation was brought to a close, 
Papiyan decided m favour of giving battle, and his army, 
composed of four divisions, advanced against the Bodhisatwa 
The army was strong and courageous, but was hideous 
bey<ind description The demons who composed it could 
at will jjiange their faces, and transfoim themselves m 
a hundred millions of ways; their hands and feet were 
encircled by a hundi ed thousand serpents , they were ai med 
with swords, bows and ariows, pikes, javelins, hatchets, clubs, 
chains, stones, sticks, quoits thunderbolts, their heads, ej es, 
and faces blazed like fire, their stomachs, feet, and hands 
were of a repulsive appeal ance, their faces glittered with 
sinister brilliancy, they had enormous teeth, terrible tusks, 
thick, big tongues that hung out of then mouths, their eyes 
were red and glowing like those of a black seipent full of 
venom, &c, &c We abbreviate the lengthy descnption, which 
fills several pages of the Lahta-visfara , in which the Indian 
imagination revels m the invention of the most monstrous 
and uncouth creations 

As may be supposed, all the attacks of the demon were 
powerless against the Buddha The spears, pikes, javelins, 
projectiles of every description, even mountains, which they 
hurled down on him, weie changed into flowers and hung in 
gailands over his head Papijan, seeing that violence was 
useless, had lecouise to other means, he summoned his 
daughters, the beautiful Apsaras, and sent them to tempt the 
Bodhisatwa by showing him thirty-two kinds of feminine 
magic They sang and danced before him, they deployed 
all their charms and sediwetions, they addiessed to him the 
softest and most insinuating language But then caresses 

F 
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proved as useless as their bi others' assaults, and filled with 
shame, they found themselves compelled to sing the praises 
of him whom they could neithei vanquish noi seduce They 
then returned to their father and informed him of this second 
defeat, more disastrous even than the fiist Papiyan was 
astounded, but the sons of the Suddhava-sakayika gods 
filled the measure of his vexation by scoffing at him with the 
most poignant insults and the bitteiest saicasms The 
demon, however, would not give m *1 am the lord of de$ne/ 
he said to the Bodhisatwa, ‘I am lord of the whojg woild, 
the gods the throng of Danavas, all men and beasts over¬ 
come by me have fallen into my powei Like them, thou 
hast come into my kingdom , rise and speak as they do ' 

The Bodhisatwa replied ‘If thou art the loid of desne, 
thou art not the lord of light Behold me, I am tiuly the 
lord of the law, impotent as thou art, it is in thy sight that 
I shall obtain supreme wisdom f 

Papiyan tried another last assault, and called together 
agun his armies But again he succumbed His aimy is 
scatteied m disorder, and he has the gnef of seeing those of 
his sons who had counselled him to yield go and prostrate 
themselves at the feet of the Bodhisatwa, and respectfully 
woiship him Fallen fiom his splendour, pale and colour - 
less, the demon beats his bieast and utters loud lamentations, 
then he stands aside with drooping head, and, tracing some 
signs with an anow on the eaith, he says in his despair 
‘ My kingdom is at an end' 

After this decisive victory, the Bodhisatwa attains supreme 
wisdom, Buddhahood, he becomes the perfectly enlightened 
Buddha, and goes to turn the Wheel of the Law at Benares 
Such is the mj thological side of the Lahia-viUara , without 
mentioning its other details, from which we have taken the 
life of the Buddha Piobably all* this phantasmagona was 
necessary for the people to whom it was addressed, but in 
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our eyes it is a mere extravagance, calculated to throw dis¬ 
credit on the real historical facts which accompany it, and 
which it serves only to obscure 

We will pass on to analyze the Lotus of the good Law 

The Lotus of the good Law is nothing but a fabulous 
legend, devoid of any trace of historical facts, and infinitely 
less interesting than the Lahta-visiara , to all appearance it 
was written somewhat later 

fjjiagavat was at Rajagnha, on the mountain called the 
Vulture'^Peak (Gndhrakuta, actually the Giddhar) He 
was surrounded by twelve hundred monks, all of whom 
were Arahats, or holy men, and attentive hearers ( Maha - 
sravakas) of Ananda, his cousin, besides two thousand other 
monks, six thousand nuns, headed by Maha-Prajapati, his 
aunt, and Yasodhara, one of his wives, eighty thousand 
Bodhisatwas, sixteen virtuous men, Sakia, the Indra of the 
Devas, With twenty thousand sons of the gods, Biahma, 
with twelve thousand sons of the gods, a crowd of othei 
deities, and finally Ajatasatiu, king of Magadha, son of 
Vaidehi 

Bhagavat, after having expounded the Sutra called the 
Great Demonstiation, remained silent, plunged m the medi¬ 
tation which is called the Place of Demonstration A shower 
of divine flowers falls on him and on those who suriound 
him, when suddenly a ray of light spnngs fiom the circle of 
hair that grows between his eyebiows, and illumines the 
eighteen thousand lands of the Buddha situated m the East, 
as far as the gieat hell, Avitcln, and to the very limits of 
existence All the spectators were struck by this miracle, 
and one of them, the Bodhisatwa Mahasatwa-Maitreya, 
inquired of Manju-srl, who was next to him, the.meanmg of 
this marvellous appearance Maitreya piopounds his ques¬ 
tion m fifty-six stanzas *of two verses each Manju-sii 
answers him in the same style, piose and verse, that this 
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‘ beam of light foretells that the Blessed One is about to 
explain the developed Sutra, called the Lotus of the good 
Law ’ 

This is, m fact, an introduction somewhat similax to that 
of the Lahia-vistara , of less giandeur, and, if possible, of less 
probability, as the scene is laid on this earth instead of being 
supposed to take place m heaven 

Bhagavat awakes from his meditation, and replying to 
Sanputra, who has not inteirogated him, explains to &im, 
first m prose and afterwards m verse, that aie little more 
than a repetition, the difficulties which the teaching of the 
Law presents At the same moment five thousand monks, 
who are incapable of understanding the Law, quit the meet¬ 
ing, and the Tathagata congratulates himself on their 
departure Then he informs his disciple that he makes 
use of a hundred thousand different manneis of teaching 
the Law, although m reality there is but one way, one 
vehicle foi attaining salvation He repeats to him m one 
hundred and foity-four stanzas what he has already said 
m sufficiently word) prose, and to give him an example of 
the means he employs for the mstiuction of human beings, 
he sets forth a paiable 

The aged father of a family coming home one day finds 
his house m flames His young children, shut up indoors, 
are unawaie and heedless of their danger In vam does 
their father call to them, the children, who do not see the 
conflagration, refuse to believe him, and will not listen to his 
entreaties In order to persuade them he promises that if 
they will come out he will give them magnificent toys, and 
among others three kinds of chariots, which he assures them 
will delight and amuse them As soon as the children have 
come out safe and sound, their father, instead of giving them 
three different kinds of chariots, p^?ents them all three with 
the same kind of chariot Nevertheless these chanots aie 
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superb and handsomely decorated Has their father been 
guilty of a falsehood? Most certainly not Well then, m 
the same way the Tathagata, taking pity on the puerile 
levity of man, who, m the midst of all the nnseiies of life 
does nothing but seek for amusement and pleasuie, adapts 
himself to his foibles He offers him, to enable him to 
escape from the slaveiy of the three worlds, three different 
vehicles—that of the Sravakas, that of the Pratylka Buddhas, 
andpthat of the Bodhisatwas Man, tempted like the children 
m the Ruining house, quits the three worlds, and the 
Tathagata then gives him only one vehicle, the great vehicle 
of the Buddha, which leads to complete Nirvana. 

To this parable four of the Buddha’s principal disciples— 
Subhut], Katyayana, Kasyapa and Moggallana—leply by 
another, m oidei to excuse the miseiable piopensities which 
prevent men from hearing and following the Law Man 
they say, is like the son of a rich family who abandons Ins 
parents to lead a disordeily life, and who, after many errors 
and misfortunes, is icstoied to his father, whom he fails to 
recognize The son, after cheei fully submitting to a long 
piobation, at last leturns to the right course and the posses¬ 
sion of his inheiitance, compiomised by his misconduct 

Bhagavat propounds again several other parables, one of 
which is very remarkable 

There was a man blind fiom his birth, who used to say, 
‘ There is neithei colour nor form, whether beautiful or the 
revelse, theie is no beholder to see it, there is neither sun, 
nor moon, noi stars, nor constellations 9 In vam did those 
aiound him tiy to leason this blind man out of his gioss 
inciedulity He continued to lepeat his asseitions until 
a skilful physician icstored to him his sight . The blind 
man then passed to the othei extieme, and said within 
himself ‘Assuredly I wa* mad, I who did not believe those 
^who had eyes, and would not credit them Now I see 
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everything, I am delivered from my blindness, and nobody 
on earth can know more than I do' But the wise Rishis, 
witnessing his present blindness, which was more to be 
feared than the first, stiove to model ate his deplorable 
vanity 4 Thou hast only just recovered thy sight, O man/ 
they said, 4 and as yet thou knowest nothing Whence 
therefore all this pride? Thou hast no wisdom, and thou 
art unmstructed When thou art seated m thy house thou 
seest not that which is outside, thou knowest not*the 
thoughts of thy fellows, thou dost not hear at a^distance 
of five yodjanas the sound of the coach and of the drum, 
thou canst not convey thyself the distance of one krosa 
without the use of thy feet Thou hast been begotten and 
developed m thy mothers womb, and of that thou remem- 
berest nothing 1 How theiefoie art thou learned? How 
canst thou say, I know all? How canst thou say, I see 
all? Recognize, O man, that light is darkness, and dark¬ 
ness light' The blind man, ashamed of his presumption, 
desired the Rishis to instruct him m the mysteries of the 
Law, and soon his spiritual eyes were opened, as those of 
his body had been opened by the skilful physician, who was 
no other than the Tathagata 

Then follow m the Lotus of the good Law several 
chapteis devoted to the Buddha's piophecies These pro¬ 
phecies commit him to nothing The Buddha foietells that 
four of his listeners—Kasyapa and three otheis—will m 
their turn become Buddhas He tells them the names under 
which they will be reborn m the univeise they aie to save 
He even takes the trouble to descube to each of them, m 
prose and m veise, the beauty of the world over which they 
will reign, apd even fixes the length of their leign, m figuies 
which are fabulously enoimous He does the same foi 
a less illustrious hearer than the$e # four, Puma, who had 
formeilj abandoned an immense fortune to follow the 
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Buddha These splendid prophecies awake, as may be 
believed, the desire, if not the envy, of those who hear 
Bhagavat Twelve hundred of his auditors are seized with 
the same thought c If only Bhagavat could piedict to each 
of us our futuie destiny, as he has done for these great 
Siavakas! ’ Bhagavat guesses their thoughts, but he merely 
pi edicts that five hundred monks, all Aiahats, will become 
Buddhas under the name of Samanta-Prabhasa, which will 
be ^common to all Neveitheless Ananda, the Tathagata’s 
cousin, Rahula his son, and two thousand monks conceive 
the sam?desne, and Bhagavat is obliged to predict to each 
one the fate that awaits him, they will all be Buddhas 
undei diffeient names and m different woilds 

These aie foolish and idle details, seeing that the explana¬ 
tion of the Law piomised m the Lotus is not given, but the 
following accounts are still more absurd 

While Bhagavat ‘unfolds these piedictions, that fill with 
joy, satisfaction, pleasure, content and gladness' all those 
who are concerned, and even those who hear them without 
denvmg any advantage fiom them, suddenly a marvellous 
stupa 1 rises fiom the giound, m the midst of the assembly, 
it is made of seven precious substances, is five hundied 
yodjanas high and a circumfeience m propoition It rises m 
the an and icmains suspended m the sky, m full view of the 
assembly which gazes with admiration upon its thousands of 
balconies strewn with flowers, its thousands of poiticos, 
banneis, flags, gailands, bells, not to mention gold and silvet, 
and peails, diamonds, ciystals, emeialds, &c A voice pio- 
cecds fiom the stupa and piaises the explanation Bhagavat 
has made of the Law, or rather that he has piomised to 
make It is the voice of an ancient Tathagata named 

1 StCqns aie buildings li^tlie form of cones and cupolas, erected by 
the piety of bchcvcis to er^hune and cover idles They aie found 
throughout all India, puUuilarly m the noithein and central piovmces 
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Piabhutaratna, who comes to pay homage to the Buddha 
and to take his* share of the teaching After he had called 
together hundreds of thousands, millions, myriads of kotis oi 
Bodhisatwas to honour the illustrious visitor, the Buddha, 
with the forefinger of his right hand, divides the stupa m the 
middle, and the Tathagata Prabhutaratna is seen, seated 
cross-legged, his limbs dried up, without, however, his body 
bemg diminished m size He seems plunged m deep 
meditation He, howe\ci, rouses himself from his ecstasy 
and invites the Buddha, whom he loads with praises, to come 
and seat himself by his side m the stupa The^Buddha 
consents, and both remain m the an, speaking to the 
Assembly, which has likewise risen into space, through the 
supernatural pow 7 ei of Bhagavat 

Then the predictions begin again, and this time they aie 
addressed to women The aunt of the Buddha, Maha- 
Prajapatl the Gautamide, will also, accoidmg to her wish, 
become a Buddha, Yasodhara, the mother of Rahula is to 
enjoy the same happiness, and the thousands of nuns who 
follow them will become mterpieters of the Law It seems 
probable that, to accomplish this superhuman mission, the 
women will change their sex, for if the legend is silent m 
this case, it expressly announces it in that of the daughter of 
Sagara, king of the Nagas, who, gifted with peifect wisdom 
fiom the age of eight years, is, as a reward for her piety, 
transformed into a man so that she may become a Bodhisatwa 
We feel somewhat unwilling to expose such absurdities, 
which are as ungraceful as they are foolish, and we would fain 
spaie our readeis, were it not that we wish to give them an 
exact idea of these recoids which, monstious and senseless as 
they aie, have been veneiated by so many nations But 
before ending" we must make a last quotation which, m the 
giossness of its folly, sui passes, we thu*k, anything to be found 
m the Buddhist Sutias It is contained in the twentieth 
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chapter of the Lotus of the Good Law , and is entitled Effects 
of the supei natural power of the Tathagata 

Hundreds of thousands of myriads of kotis of Bodhisatwas, 
who equal in number the atoms contained m a thousand 
w orlds, have risen from clefts m the earth created by a ray 
of light piojected from the centre of Bhagavat’s eyebrows 
With joined hands they worship the Buddha, who has called 
them together, and promise him, after his entrance into 
per^ct Nirvana, to expound the Law r m his stead The 
master thanks them Then the blessed Sakya-mum and the 
blessed Prabhiitaiatna, still seated on the throne of the stupa, 
smile to one another Their tongues protrude from their 
mouths, and reach as far as the world of Brahma At the 
same moment several hundreds of thousand myriads of 
kotis of rays issue from them The innumerable Tatha- 
gatas who surround these two personages imitate them, they 
put out their tongues m the same manner, and they continue 
to exhibit this supernatural pow ei during a hundred thousand 
) ears At the end of the hundred thousand years they draw m 
their tongues, making a sound like the noise pioduced on forci¬ 
bly expelling the voice from the thi oat or m snapping the fingers 

In truth all this absurdity is revolting, and if it were not 
that all this wretched nonsense is m a canonical book, it 
would not be worth repeating, fortunately, however, our 
task is not always an ungrateful one, and we shall find later 
on, when we tieat of Buddhist ethics, compensations for all 
this folly and rubbish 

The remamdei of the Lotus of the Good Law , does not 
deseive any particular analysis The twenty-first and follow¬ 
ing chapters are almost exclusively devoted to the enumera¬ 
tion of the advantages the faithful w ill derive from reading 
this Sutia, and among othei things they are piomised magic 
formulas which will preserve them fiom all dangeis At last, 
m the twenty-seventh chapter, Bhagaval confides the charge 
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of the Law to the assembly which has just listened to its 
explanation, and dismisses his gratified heaiers 

Before taking leave of the legend of Sakya-muni, it is 
necessary, m order to complete it, to give an explanation 
of the principal names by which the Refoimer has been 
called They are many, and all have a ceitam importance, 
either from a dogmatic or a philosophical point of view 
They may be divided into two classes religious and secular 
The secular names are already known to us We knowjhat 
the one the young prince received fi om his father at his bn th 
was Siddhartha, and the meaning of the two names Sakya- 
muni and Sramana Gautama will also be i emembered 

The name of Buddha, which as it has given its name to 
a leligion, is the most celebrated of all, means the Learned, 
the Enlightened, or the Intelligent One It is denved fiom 
Budh , to know. It seems a modest title m comparison with 
the prodigious part played by him to whom it was given, 
but at the same time it shows what a high opinion Indian 
genius had of knowledge, which is thus held to be capable of 
saving man and assuring to him an immol tality that the gods 
themselves could not attain to As the woid Buddha is not 
a proper name, it must never be used to designate Sakya- 
muni, without adding the article and saying the Buddha 
It is merely a title added to or substituted foi the name undei 
which the punce of Kapilavastu was known to the woild 

Tathagata, one of the highest titles given to the Buddha, 
and which he appears to have given to himself, signifies 
‘ he who walks m the footsteps of his predecessors, he who 
has fulfilled his religious careei m the same way as the 
Buddhas before him * By this title Sakya-mum’s mission is 
connected with that of all the sages who pieceded him, and 
whose example he followed 

Sugata, 01 the happy one, is a similar epithet, fiom an 
etymological point of view, to that of Tathagata, but the 
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historical and philosophical meaning is less important It 
simply affirms that, according to Buddhist faith, Sakya-mum 
came to save the world and bring happiness to all beings 

Bhagavat, the blessed one or the fortunate one, is the 
Buddha's most usual name in the Nepaulese Sutras It was 
a title frequently applied m Brahmamcal language to great 
personages, but m Buddhist language it was almost 
exclusively confined to the Buddha, or rather to the per¬ 
sonage who was about to become the Buddha 

The name of Bodhisatwa is more complicated and contains 
more sliades of meaning Giammatically it means 4 He 
who has the essence of the Bodhi/ or the supreme wisdom 
of a Buddha Now to acquire this supreme wisdom, it is 
necessary to have triumphantly endured the hardest and 
longest trials in a multitude of successive existences The 
being is then ripe, as is said by Buddhists, for the state of 
a perfect Buddha But the most energetic and determined 
will is not sufficient, virtue itself is ineffectual to enable 
a being to attain to this high state of sanctity, he must also 
gam the favour of one 01 several of the former Buddhas 
When he has learned how to obtain it, he goes into one of 
the heavens suspended above the earth to await the moment 
of his appearance on earth However, even aftei he has 
come to this world, he remains Bodhisatwa, and is not yet 
Buddha He can only become Buddha after having shown 
by his austerities, and the practice of all viitue, by know¬ 
ledge and study here below, that he is worthy of teaching 
mankind and saving the woild into which he has entered 
Undei these conditions only can the Bodhisatwa become 
Buddha 

Anothci name is also given sometimes to the Buddha 
which is less exalted than the preceding ones, that of 
Arahat 01 Venei able,* which is also used for monks of 
a superioi lank When, Lowever, it is applied to the Buddha, 
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it is completed and enhanced by adding, £ The Venerable 
One of the World/ or ‘ The Veneiable One of the Age 7 
The Buddhists are not satisfied by making the Buddha an 
ideal of virtue, knowledge, holiness, and supernatural power, 
they have also made him an ideal of physical beauty, and 
the same vivid imagination that has produced the extravagant 
descriptions m the great Sutias has been called into play with 
as much puerile diffuseness m portraying the Tathagata It 
seems probable that just as the legend contains real^nd 
historical facts, so the poitrait of the Buddha has^retamed 
some of the particulars of the personal appearance of Sid- 
dhartha Here again, however, it is difficult to discriminate 
between truth and falsehood In the thirty-two charac- 
tenstics of a great man, and the eighty secondary marks, 
there are physical impossibilities, or rather exaggerations 
that veige on the impossible Neveitheless these details 
cannot be thrust aside, for they show the taste of the people 
at that early date, and it forms part of their aesthetic ideas, 
and can furnish some information with regard to their 
ethnography This exact nomenclature of thirty-two signs 
and eighty secondary marks dates from the earliest days of 
Buddhism, as it is already to be found in the Lahta-vistara , 
moreover it is considered of as much consequence among 
the Southern as among the Noithern Buddhists It is 
therefore an important, although external part of Buddhist 
belief, and it forms a sort of beacon visible to the meanest 
intelligence to be verified before any profession of faith 
Burnouf has devoted to this study one of the most 
voluminous appendixes of the Lotus of the Good Law He 
has taken the trouble to study and compare seven different 
lists contained m Nepaulese and Sinhalese writings 
We will not enumerate one by one the thnty-two signs, 
still less the eighty secondaiy maiJiS, but will be content 
with quoting a few of the most remarkable 
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The fiist sign is a protuberance of the cranium on the top 
of the head There is nothing to prevent our believing that 
Siddhartha did possess this singular conformation The 
second sign is to have hair curling towards the right side 
of a deep black, changing colour with the light The hair 
turned to the right recalls doubtless the act of the young 
pnnce cutting off his hair with his sword, and the short 
curls, which have erroneously been taken for those of 
a n*gro, confirm this tradition, which still suivived among 
the Sinhalese Buddhists when Colonel Mackenzie visaed 
them in 1797 This second sign is piobably as true as the 
first one The thn d, which is a large smooth forehead, is no 
less likely The fourth, on the contrary, seems a puie 
invention that is, the famous tuft of hair, iJrna, growing 
between the eyebrows, and which must be white as snow or 
silver Then follow the two signs relating to the eyes 
The Buddha must have lashes like those of a heifer, and 
eyes of a deep black His teeth must number forty, and 
must be even, close, and perfectly white Then the descrip¬ 
tion passes on to the voice, which must be like Biahma's, 
to the tongue, the jaw, the shoulders, the arms, which must 
reach down to the knees, a style of beauty we do not 
admire, but which the Indian poems never fail to give to 
then heroes, then to the figure, the hans, each one of which 
must be separate and turn to the right side from the root, 
then to the most secret parts of the body, thence to the legs, 
fingers, hands, and finally to the feet which, among other 
things, must have a high instep, and be perfectly straight and 
firmly set 

The eighty secondary mailcs are simply supplementary 
and ummpoitant details added on to the thirty-two pre¬ 
ceding ones There are three for the nails, three for the 
fingers, five for the lines t of the hand, ten for the limbs, five 
for the gait, three for the canine teeth, one for the nose, six 
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for the eyes, five for the eyebrows, three for the cheeks, nine 
for the hair, <fec, &c 

Too much importance must not be attached to all these 
minutiae, nevertheless they must not be entirely set aside 
Some of them have given rise to superstitions that hold 
a great place in Buddhism Thus the thnty first sign of 
a great man is the mark of a wheel on the soles of the feet 
Hence the Buddhists of Ceylon, Nepaul, Burmah, Siam, 
Laos, &c, have fancied they recognized m several places the 
impress of the Buddha's foot It is the famous Prabhat or 
Srlpada, the blessed foot, of which one of the most celebrated 
traces is to be found on Adam’s Peak in Ceylon, wheie 
Sinhalese superstition alleges that sixty-five auspicious signs 
are to be found 

We have given all the details of the real life of Sakya- 
muni and also of his legend, m order that the two sides of 
the Buddhist spirit should be clearly undei stood On one 
side is a grandeur of mind seldom met with, a punty of 
morals almost perfect, a boundless chanty, a life of heioism 
that never for a moment falters, and on the other hand 
an amount of superstition that shrinks at no extiavagance, 
and that can only be palliated by the enthusiastic admuation 
for virtue and knowledge, on both sides the most noble 
sentiments allied with the most deplorable errors, the 
salvation of mankind sought for with indefatigable ardour 
and praiseworthy sincerity, and disastrous failures the just 
punishment of unconscious pude and a blind infatuation 
that nothing could enlighten Such are the two general 
aspects of Buddhism We shall find them again in its 
ethics and m its metaphysics 
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General character of Buddhist ethics dei wed from the canonical wrPings 
ql the Councils The Three Basketfuls, and the Three Pearh, ike 
four noble truths, the ten pi eufits, the twelve observances specially 
apphcqfjle to monks on clothing, food, and residence, the six trans¬ 
cendent vntues and the setondaiy virtues, confession, family duties , 
preaching Infuence of L u hihist ethics on individuals and govern¬ 
ments The Buddha's tdtal Pinna, Kunala , Vasavadattd and 
Upagupta The kings Bimbisma, Ajdtasatru, and Asoha Piya- 
dasds Bdicts, spiead all over India Journeys of Chinese pilgrims 
in the fifth and seventh century of the Chi istian e? a Pa Hian and 
Hiouen- 7 hsang 

Although Sakya-mum was a philosopher, and never 
pietended to any other title, it would be an eiror to expect 
of him a methodical and regular system He pieached all 
his life, but addiessmg himself to the people, he probably did 
not employ the ngid foims that science demands, which 
would not have been understood by his numeious heaieis, 
and which the Biahmamc spirit has itself but impelfectly 
made use of Entiusted by his self-imposed mission with 
the salvation of mankind and of all cieatuies, or better still 
with that of beings and the entire universe, the ascetic had 
to assume a language accessible to all, that is to say the 
simplest and most ordinary 1 

Thus the Buddha’s ideas, although very clear and decided 
in his own mind, and all powerful m their sway over his 
disciples, were anything but precise in their foim The 

1 Bmnouf remarls that this necessaiy condition of Buddhism explains 
its literaly mferionly whe^ compared with Brahmanism Art, m every 
loim, was almost unknown# to Buddhism, and more particularly m 
literature , the style of the Sutras is intolerable 
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Buddha himself wrote nothing, and his principal adherents, 
assembled m Council dnectly after his death, settled m the 
Sutras the words of the Master, and the doctrine which was 
about to become a dogma Two other Councils after the 
first one made a definite code of the canonical writings, as 
they have been har*ded to uss and as they were 

received through translations oy all tne nations professing 
Buddhism This work of successive editions was finished 
*t least two centunes before the Christian era We k*mw 
moieover that the first Council which met at Rajagriha in 
Magadha, under the protection of Ajatasatru divided the 
canonical books into three great classes, which remained 
unchanged m the subsequent editions These were—the 
Sutras or discourses of the Buddha, the Vmaya or Disci¬ 
pline, and the Abhuiharma or Metaphysics Ananda was 
appointed to compile the Sutras, Upali the Vmaya, and 
Kasyapa, who had regulated all the deliberations, reseived 
for himself the metaphysical part The Sutras, Vmaya, and 
Abbidharma formed what is called the Tripitaka, or Three 
Baskets, m the same way that the Buddha, the Law, and the 
Assembly formed the Tnratna or the Three Pearls, the 
Three Gems The Sutras, which are also called Buddha- 
vachana or word of the Buddha, and Mulagiantha, the text¬ 
book, are with good reason consideied by the Northern 
Buddhists to be fundamental truths It is evident that the 
remainder has been drawn from the Buddha's discourses 
The first theory that presents itself, and which, in due 
order must indeed precede all the others, is that of the four 
Noble Truths (aryam satyam) It was known to all Buddhists, 
and was adopted in the south and east, as well as m the north, 
m Ceylon, Byima, Pegu, Siam and China, exactly as it was 
m Nepaul and Tibet 
The following are the four truths r * 

First, the state of suffering which assails man under some 
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form or another, whatevei ma> be the condition of his birth 
This is unfortunately an undeniable fact, although it does 
not entail all the consequences that Buddhism ascribes to it, 
but it is given as an impiegnable basis, sad but true, on which 
the whole building of the system reposes 

Secondly, the cause of suffering, which the Buddha attributes 
to the passions, to sinful lusts 

The thud Noble Tiuth, a fitting consolation for the sad 
iealit£ f of the two first, is that sonow will cease by Nirvana, 
the supreme goal and lewaid of all man's effoits 

Finally,*the fourth and last Tiuth, which forms the puncipal 
belief of Buddhism, the path leading to the cessation of 
sorrow, the method of salvation, the way that leads to 
Nirvana ( marga, m Pali magga) 

The way or method of salvation is called ‘The Noble 
Eightfold Path' It is summed up in eight principles or 
paits, which aie so many conditions that man must lulfil in 
order to ensure his eternal deliverance 

The following are the eight divisions of the method 
The fiist, according to Buddhist phiaseology, is Right 
Views, that is faith and oithodoxy, the second, Right Judg¬ 
ment, which dispels all doubt and unceitamty, the thud, 
Right Woids, that is perfect tiuthfulness, a honor of false¬ 
hood under whatever form, and a strict avoidance of it, the 
fouith condition of salvation, Right Aims, that is ever to 
pursue a pure and honest line of conduct, the fifth, a Right 
Mode of Livelihood, seeking for maintenance m an upright 
and sinless occupation, m othei woids by a religious pro¬ 
fession, the sixth*, a Right Application of the Mind to all 
the Precepts of the Law, the seventh, a Right Memoiy, which 
retains a cleai and exact recollection of past actions, and 
the eighth and last, Right Meditation, which leads the in¬ 
tellect, even heie below, to a quietude boidermg on that of 
the Nirvana. 

Q 
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These are the Four Noble Tiuths that Siddhaitha had 
attained to at Bodhimanda, under the Bodhi tiee, after si\ 
^eais of meditation and penance, these did he fiist teach to 
his disciples, when he ‘ turned the Wheel of the Law* foi the 
first time at Benaies By the compiehension of these things 
did he become Buddha, and when he pleached his doctnne 
to the world, he ever gave to these four Tiuths a preference 
over all other parts of his teaching In his gieat struggle 
against the Tiithlyas or Brahmans of Kosala, m the presence 
of Prasenajit, when he defeated his adveisanes, anS the 
Biahmans fled, crying, ‘We will fly foi lefufe to the 
mountain, we will seek a shelter amongst tiees, waters, 
and hermitages/ Bhagavat addiessed them in the following 
contemptuous woids of farewell ‘ Many men puisued by 
fear seek a lefuge in the mountains and m the forests, m 
hermitages and under conseciated trees But these aie 
not the safest shelteis, they aie not the suiest refuge But 
he who seeks for a lefuge in the Buddha, the Law, and 
the Assembly, when he beholds, with the eye of wisdom, the 
Four Noble Tiuths, which aie the existence of Pam, the 
cause of Pam, the annihilation of Pam, and the way to the 
annihilation of Pam, and the Noble Eightfold Path that leads 
to Nnvana, he of a smety knows the best shelter, the safest 
of all refuges When he has attained this, he is freed from 
all suffering' 

If we aie to believe the Mongol and Tibet traditions, 
the theoiy of the Four Tiuths took up the whole of the first 
Council, and then labour was confined to draw mg up the Sutras 
that explained it It is, in a manner, the souice and epitome 
of the whole Buddhist doctnne It has, foi the use of the 
faithful, been summed up m a stanza composed of two veises 
that all Buddhists know by heart, and which is for them 
a ti ue article of faith The monks constantly i epeat it, and it 
is written on the pedestal of most of* the images of the Buddha 
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£ Of all things proceeding from cause, the cause of then 
procession hath the Tathagata explained The great 
Siamana has likewise declaied the cause of the extinction 
of all things 1 ' 

The things or effects are suffering and the piesent life, 
caused by past sms , the cause is the pioduction of suffenng, 
the extinction of all effects is Nnvana, finally, the teaching 
of the Tathagata, or the great Siamana, is the path that leads 
toj^irvana 

Immediately following these Four Noble Tiuths are a cer¬ 
tain number of moral precepts, very simple no doubt, but 
which the Buddha did not neglect any more than other re¬ 
formers have done The first five of these precepts are not 
to kill, not to steal, not to commit adultery, not to lie, not to 
get diunk To these commandments five others, which are 
less binding but still have their impoitance, are added to 
abstain from food except at the appointed time, to abstain 
from the sight of dancing, singing, music, and stage plays, 
to abstain from weaiing garlands or using perfumes, to 
abstain from sleeping on a luxunous bed, and, finally, not 
to accept gold or silver 

These are the ten aversions or repugnances ( veramanis ) that 
eveiy novice must feel, 01 rather all men who believe in the 
Buddha The fiist five commandments are binding on every 
Buddhist without exception The otheis are more particu- 
laily applicable to monks, who moreovei have a special code, 

1 Another stanza is sometimes added, Csoma de ICoros found it in 
the 1 ibetan writings he consulted, and it is often quoted in the Sinhalese 
Sutras f To cease from all wrong doing, to get virtue, to cleanse 
one’s own heart, this is the religion of the Buddha* Two other 
stanzas of a similar character are found m the Nepalese Sutras, they 
are attributed to Sakya-mum, and were wntten under his portrait, sent 
by Bimbisara to Rudrayana, king of Roiuka 4 Begin, go out of the 
house, apply yourself to the Law of the Buddha , annihilate the army of 
death as an elephant upsets a hut of reeds He who shall walk with¬ 
out distraction under the di^iplme of this Law, escaping iene\ved births, 
will put an end to sorrow * 
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which we shall mention later It will be easily undeistood 
that the most common niles assume a severity for them 
which they cannot have for the laity, thus, the monks must 
not only abstain from committing adulteiy, but must remain 
ngoiously chaste 

Whole woiks, noith and south, have been devoted to 
a methodical classification of sms and faults, but these 
woiks, written somewhat later than the days of the Buddha, 
aie less an exact repioduction than a development of his 
doctrine, and we will not enter upon them, although their 
study might prove interesting, at present we are solely occu¬ 
pied by the theories of Sakya-mum 

It seems certain, however, that it was the Buddha himself 
who diew up for his monks and nuns the twelve following 
obsexvances, which the Sinhalese and Chinese wntmgs have 
handed down to us They aie extiemely strict, but Siddhar- 
tha had himself practised them for many yeais before im¬ 
posing them on others, and when a young pnnce had given 
such an heroic example none of his believers could hesitate to 
follow it Nor must we lose sight of the fact that these rules 
aie addressed to the monks, that is men of superioi piety, 
who had renounced the world, and were theiefore bound to 
despise its interests and its pleasures 

The fiist obseivance signifies ‘ wearing rags found m the 
dust/ and refers to an injunction to weai garments made of 
rags picked up m graveyards, on dunghills, or by the road¬ 
side 

The second commands them to have no more than three 
of these wretched garments, which must be £ewn together 
wath their own hands m imitation of their Master These 
rags are to be covered by a jellow woollen robe, procuied 
by similar means 

So much for the clothing The food is, if possible, still 
more simple f ' 
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The fouith, and one of the stiiciest rules, is to live by 
begging m utter silence fiom house to house , a wooden alms- 
bowl was allowed foi this purpose 

Fifthly, the ascetic is allowed but one meal a day, and by 
the sixth observance he is not allowed any food whatever 
even sweetmeats, after noon It will be seen by a great 
many of the Sutras that the Buddha, dnectly after he awoke, 
used to leave the vihara or monastery to go and beg for his 
daily food, and his single meal was always made before 
noon, £he lemamder of the day being spent m teaching 
and meditation 

The rules about their residence were no less severe The 
monks were to live m a foi est 1 , that is the seventh obser¬ 
vance All the Sutras tell us that the Buddha, and m general 
all monks, left the forests in which they had spent the night 
in 01 dei to beg m some neighbouring city The eighth ob¬ 
servance is the command to take shelter near a tree, and to 
seek no othei shelter, the ninth oidei obliges them to sit on the 
ground, leaning against the trunk of the tree they had chosen 
as a sheltei They must sleep sitting and not leclming, this 
is the tenth obsei vance, the eleventh is not to change the 
position of their mat when once laid down 

To these eleven observances is added a twelfth, of a totally 
different kind, which completes them, and clearly shows the 
object of all The monks are to go fiom time to time at 
night, and at least once a month, into the cemeteries, and 
there meditate on the instability of human things 

From these* details we are better able to comprehend the 
meaning of the names the Buddhists gave themselves that of 
Bhikshu, a mendicant who subsists on the alms he leceives, 
and Sramana, or ascetic, who overcomes the ^senses The 

1 The rules prescnbing*a # residence m the open air were applicable 
during the fine weather, m the rainy season they inhabited the viharas 
or monasteries 
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Buddha did not disdain to be known by either of these 
designations Sometimes he calls himself ‘ the great 
mendicant/ Maha Bhikshu, and at other times the Gauta- 
nnde ascetic, Sramana Gautama The state of mendicancy 
showed that the Buddhist had 1 enounced the vanities and 
covetousness of the world, his chaste celibacy, which forbade 
him even the most innocent family affections, ensuring him, 
it is true, a conti ol over the most formidable of human 
passions Certainly this was not a way to make useful 
members of society, but it is thus that saints aie rnacj^ 

The rules devoted to clothing deserve paiticular attention, 
and m the Indian world they aie peihaps moie strikingly 
ongmal than any other lule of the Buddhist ascetics The 
Biahmans allowed their sages to lemam m a state of com¬ 
plete nudity, and rightly desenbed them as ‘beings robed 
in space ’ ( digcwibaras) The Gieeks, who accompanied 
Alexandei, and had seen them on the banks of the Indus, 
called them by analogy gymnosophists , and it was, so it 
seems, an admitted fashion for the highest caste to live, even 
m the cities, in a state of nakedness, a condition which the 
most degraded sa\ages will haidly descend to Though 
the Biahman ascetics doubtless took immodesty for piety, 
Indian society m general does not seem to have shown any 
want of regaid for decency, for not only the women of 
a higher rank like Sumagadha, the daughter of Analha 
Pmdika, wexe disgusted, but the courtesans themselves weie 
indignant, as is showm by the one who mocked the Brahman 
Purana Kasyapa when, m his anger at beingrconqueied by 
Bhagavat, he tied a stone to his neck and drowned himself 
m a pond 

The religious life w r as an ideal that the Buddha alone 
earned out to its fullest extent, but if all men could not 
attain to it, all at least could, whatever their position in life, 
practise certain vutues that the Refoimei considered, accoid- 
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mg to the 'precepts of his teaching,' as most linpoitant 
These precepts weie six m numbei almsgiving 01 charity, 
punty, patience, com age, contemplation, and wisdom 
These aie the six transcendent virtues ( paramitds) 'which 
enable man to pass to the other shoie,' as the etymology of 
the woid used for them indicates Man does not necessanly 
attain Nnvana by the obseivance of them, he is but at the 
entiance to the path which leads to it, but he is on the load 
to {pith, 'he has left the daik shoies of the life of self¬ 
ignorance ’ Henceforth he knows the goal he is to leach, 
and if he*misses it, it is not through ignoiance of the way 
Almsgiving, as Buddhism undeistands it, is not the 
oidinai} liberality which gives to otheis a part of the goods 
we possess It is an unlimited charity to all cieatuies with¬ 
out exception, entailing the most painful and excessive 
sacnfices There is, foi instance, a legend in which the 
Buddha gives up his body to feed a famished tigiess that 
has no longer stiength to suckle its young In another, 
a neophyte casts himself into the sea to allay a stoim evoked 
by the anger of the king of the Nagas, and which thieatens 
to wieck his companion's boat The Buddha only came 
into this world to save mankind, all those who believe m 
him must follow his example, and shnnk fiom no ordeal that 
may ensuie the happiness of his fellow cieatures Chanty 
must expel egotism fiom the heart of man, 01, accoidmg to 
the Buddhist mode of expression, 'it leads to the perfect 
maturity of the egotistical being ’ 

Besides these six vntues, which may seem essential, are 
otheis of minor impoitance, which are also deemed bene¬ 
ficial, and of which the Buddha urges a strict observance 
Thus, not only is falsehood foibidden, but m an almost equal 
degree slandei, coarse language, and even idle and fi lvolous 
speech Not to comrfii^ these faults is to acquue habits 
worthy of respect (ailya vohaia), to give way to them is to 
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contract habits which aie contemptible A monk, who 
should be regarded as an example to men, hates slander, he 
will not repeat what he has heard so as to provoke enmity, 
on the contrary, he strives to reconcile those who have 
quarrelled, he does not separate those who are united, he 
takes pleasure m concord, and as he desires peace above all 
things, he holds the language calculated to promote it. He 
has also an a\ersion for any coarse word ‘A gentle 
language, pleasant to the ear, affectionate, appealing t& the 
heait, polite and gracious to others,’ is that which he employs 
Finally, as he has renounced all frivolous speech, he only 
speaks to the puipose, in a sensible manner, according to 
the Law and the Older, his discourse is full of meaning, and 
always seemly 

Another virtue that the Buddha also impressed on his 
hearers, and that he himself practised unceasingly, is humility 
Sakya-muni did not cei tamly fathom all the evil consequences 
of pnde, but he nevertheless was too deeply impiessed by the 
ladical meekness and misery of mankind to let him glonfy 
himself for any virtues he might acquire, and therefore he 
inculcated simplicity of heart and renunciation of all vanity 
When the king Prasenajit, instigated by the Tirthiyas, urged 
the Buddha, whom he protected, to peifoim some miracles 
and so silence his enemies, the Buddha, while consenting to 
comply with the king’s wishes, said to him ‘ Great king, 
I do not teach the Law to my hearers by saying to them, 
Go, 0 mendicants, and perform m the sight of the Brahmans 
and the householders miracles by the aid of supernatural 
power—miracles gieater than other men can do, but I saj 
to them m teaching them the Law Live, O mendicants, b} 
hiding your good works and exposing your sms ’ 

It is evident that when the Buddha instituted confession 
among his monks, and even amon^ all the faithful, he relied 
on this sentiment of humility Twice a month, at the new 
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moon and at the full moon, the monks confessed then faults 
out loud before the Buddha and the assembled Older It 
was only by repentance and self-humiliation befoie otheis 
that they could redeem themselves Mighty kings confessed 
to the Buddha the crimes they had committed, and it was at 
the cost of this painful confession that the culprits expiated 
the most infamous cnmes Although difficult to practise, this 
institution of the Buddha continued m foice long after him, 
ani in the Edicts of Piyadasi that pious monarch enjoined 
upon his subjects a general and public confession of then 
sms at Teast once m eveiy five yeais It appears that at 
these epochs the people were assembled together and 
reminded of the pi maples of the Law, and urged to make 
a confession of their sms The ceiemony could only last 
three days 

It is lather an astonishing fact that the Buddha, although 
preaching absolute renunciation and ascetic celibacy, not 
only respected family duties, but placed them m the very 
first rank Peisonally, he always showed himself full of 
respect and tenderness for his mothei’s memory, although he 
had never known her, as she had died seven days after his 
birth, but the legends represent him as constantly anxious 
about her conversion, and he is said to have gone seveial 
times to the heaven of the Trayastnmsats, where she dwelt, 
to teach her the Law that would save her 

In one of the simplest and most beautiful legends, 
Bhagavat thus addresses the monks who listen to him In 
the gaiden of ^Anatha Pmdika at Jetavana, near Sravasti 
* Brahma, 0 mendicants, dwelh in families m which the 
father and mother are pei fectly honoured, perfectly venerated, 
perfectly served Wherelore is this ? It is because, according 
to the Law, a father and mothei are for their son, Brahma 
himself “ # 

£ The Teacher, 0 mendicants, dwells m the families where 
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the father and mother are perfectly honoured, peifectly 
venerated, perfectly served Wherefore is this ? It is because, 
accoidmg to the Law, a father and mother are for then son, 
the Teacher himself 

4 The fire of sacufice, O mendicants, dwells m those 
families wheie the father and mothei are peifectly honouied, 
peifectly venerated, perfectly seived Wheiefore is this? It 
is because, accoidmg to the Law, a father and mothei aie for 
their son, the fire of the sacrifice itself 

£ The domestic fiie, O mendicants, dwells m thoscfamilies, 
&c The Deva (Indra, no doubt) dwells m the families/ &c 
In another legend Bhagavat explains the causes of filial 
piety ‘They peifoim, O mendicants, a most difficult thing 
for their child, the father and mother who feed him, bung 
him up, nourish him with then milk, and make him see the 
varied sights of the Jambudvlpa ’ 

There is but one way for the son to lequite piopeily the 
kindness of his parents, and repay what they have done for 
him, that is, to establish them m the perfection of faith, if 
they do not possess it, to give them the peifection of 
morality, if they aie unprincipled, the peifection of libeiahty 
if they are avaricious, and that of knowledge if they aie 
ignoiant That is how a son who practises the Law can do 
good to his father and mothei, besides all the tendei caie he 
should bestow on them, and this is how he can dischai ge 
the debt he owes to those who have given him life 
It might be thought that Buddhism, which has such 
a horror of life, has haidly the light to extol the duties and 
ties created by life, but this apparent contradiction does it 
honour, and may even be explained away In order to 
attain perfection and reach Nnvana, the Buddha was obliged 
to pass through the human state, and without culpable 
mgiatitude he could not but chensh and venerate the beings 
who had opened to him the way to Nirvana 
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We shall confine ourselves to the above theories as 
regards the ethics of Buddhism, as, concise though they are, 
they certainly comprise the most important and profound 
pait of it These may be attributed to the Buddha, whereas 
the othei parts, more subtle and less practical, belong only to 
the school and the casuistry founded by the Buddhist system 

We will conclude by a few observations upon the means 
employed by the Buddha to piopagate his doctnne His 
only iftethod, which has also a moial side, was by preaching 
It does no^ appear that the Refoimer evei thought he could 
employ any other means Upheld and protected by kings 
he might have had recourse to foice and peisecution, means 
that pioseljtism seldom fails to use But all the legends, 
without exception, are unanimous on this point The Buddha 
found his only weapons m persuasion He called to him 
men of all castes and the mass of created bemgs, fiom the 
highest gods down to the most degraded creatuies he 
exhorted them to embrace the Law which he declared to 
them, he charmed them by his discourses, astonished them 
sometimes by his supernatural power, but he never sought 
to constiam them Often did he assist their backwardness 
by paiables, of which some aie most ingenious, he gave 
them examples to imitate, he diew fiom the history of his 
past existence a nairation of his own faults, to instruct his 
hearers and awaken their fears by the punishments with 
which they were followed, he even delighted m these con 
fessions if they weie useful, and he 1 elated his faults in ordei 
that his listener^ might be spaied then consequences by 
learning how to avoid them 

To rely on the power of truth and reason alone was in¬ 
deed a just and noble idea of human dignity, so often disre¬ 
garded, and we shall see how individuals, as well as nations, 
lesponded to the Buddha’s# appeal by virtues and refinements 
Jittle to be expected at such a 1 emote period 
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In order to judge of the influence exercised by the moral 
teaching of S 5 kya-mum, it would be necessary to know m 
detail the state of public and pnvate moiality m the society 
to which it was addressed, and the exact histoiy of the nations 
he tned to convert by preaching the new faith Our infoima- 
tion is, however, too incomplete on this point to enable us to 
gather sufficient knowledge But m default of this, the Sutras 
give us a number of facts which clearly show the influence 
the Reformer had on the minds of men Some of th^ traits 
given are truly admirable, and it is but right to cie^it them to 
Buddhism, as it is Buddhism which called them into existence, 
for one fact stands out stnkmgly from the legends, and that 
is, the corrupt state of Indian society at the time of the 
Buddha's appealance He does not pietend to coircct by 
cnticism, but he bungs the lemedy it needs and the ideal 
which is to guide it by making virtue the only means of 
salvation We will choose some examples fiom these legends 
to show what the Buddha elicited fiom the hearts he had 
enlightened 

Puma was the son of an enfranchised slave whom, m retum 
for her most diligent devotion in nuismg him, her master had 
enfranchised by admitting her to his bed (at her most press¬ 
ing request) Purna was brought up m the paternal house 
with his three elder brothers, and he soon distinguished him¬ 
self by his activity and intelligence Not only did he make 
his fortune m lucrative commeice, but, generous as well as 
clever, he made the fortunes of his family, who moreover had 
not always treated him very well He *\ent to sea on 
mercantile expeditions, and fortunate speculations soon 
placed him at the head of the Merchants’ Corporation 
During one of his voyages he had for companions some 
Buddhist merchants from Siavasti, and he was piofoundly 
impressed by their religious demezgiour * These merchants, 
at night and at dawn, read aloud the hymns, the pia>ezs^ 
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which lead to the other shore, the texts which disclose the 
Truth, the veises of the Sthaviras and those of the hermits' 
These weie the Sutias and words of the Buddha 

Purna, stiuck by these things, of which he had never till 
now heard, on his leturn went stiaight to Sravasti, and having 
himself presented to Bhagavat by Anatha Pmdika, embraced 
the faith that had so touched his heart He then received 
the investituie and tonsure fiom the Buddha, who lemaiked, 
‘ that the most agreeable piesent he could have was a man to 
conveit/ and the Buddha himself instructed him in the Law 7 
He taught fum m a few woids that the whole Law consisted 
m renunciation, and Purna, henceforth dead to the world, 
chose as his abode the land of a neighbouring tribe, m order 
to convert them to the Buddhist faith This tribe was noted 
for a ciuelty and ferocity well calculated to deter any one less 
courageous Bhagavat stiove to dissuade him from such 
a dangeious enterprise 

‘The men of Sionapaianta, among whom thou wishest to 
reside/ says Bhagavat, c are violent, cruel, angry, furious, and 
insolent When these men, O Puma, shall addiess thee to 
thy face m wicked, coarse, and insulting language, when they 
shall become enraged against thee and 1 ail against thee, what 
wilt thou think of that?' ‘If the men of Sronapaianta/ 
replied Puma, ‘addiess me to my face m wicked, coarse, and 
insulting language, if they become enraged against me and 
lail at me, this is what I shall think of that They are certainly 
good men, these Sronaparantakas, they are gentle, mild men, 
they who neithei sti ike me with the hand nor stone me * 

‘But if the mefi of Sionapaianta do strike thee with the 
hand or stone thee, what wilt thou think of that ?' 

‘ I shall think them good and gentle for not striking me 
with svoids or sticks’ 

‘But i( they stiike thee with swoids and sticks, what wilt 
thou think of that ? ’ * 
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‘ I shall think them good and gentle for not depnvmg me 
entnely of life ' 

‘ But if they depnve thee of life, what wilt thou think of 
that > 9 

‘ I shall think that the men of Sronapaianta are good and 
gentle, they who delivei me with so little pain fiom this body 
full of 01 dure’ 

* Good, good, Purna! ’ said the Buddha, ‘ thou canst, with 
the perfection of patience with which thou ait endowed, >es, 
thou canst take up thy abode m the land of the Sronapaian- 
takas Go, O Puma' delivered thyself, deliver othtrs, aruved 
thyself at the other shoie, cause otheis to arrive theie, con¬ 
soled thyself, console others, having come thyself to complete 
Nnvana, cause others to arrive there' 

Hereupon Purna took his way to the dieaded country 
and by his imperturbable resignation he softened the cruel 
inhabitants, teaching them the piecepts of the Law and the 
formulas of refuge 

The above example shows the courageous faith of the 
apostle, braving death in his dangerous mission The follow 
mg legends will show a heroism as difficult but of a diffeieni 
kind 

A son of King Asoka is sent by his father to Takshasits 
(Taxile) to govern that part of his states, and Kunala (that i< 
the name of the young prince) had made himself generall) 
beloved there, when a royal Older comes for both his eyes tc 
be put out This cruel order is sent by the queen Rishya 
Rakshita, one of Asoka’s wives, who makes a false use of th< 
seal of state, m ordei to wieak this teirible vengeance 01 
che young prince, and punish him for having disdained hei 
criminal advances The inhabitants of Takshasita refuse tc 
carry out the order, which seems to them iniquitous Ir 
vain is an appeal made to the Chandalas, who answer, ‘ W< 
have not the courage to be his executioners/ 
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The young prince, who has recognized his father's seal, 
submits to his sad fate, and when at last a deformed leper 
presents himself to do the ciuel office, Kunala, mindful of the 
lessons of his masteis, the Sthaviras, says 

f Because they foresaw this calamity, the sages who knew 
the Tiuth did say to me in former days “Look, the whole 
world is penshable, no one can remain m a stable condition " 
Yes, those magnanimous sages, exempt from passions, were 
indeed vntuous fi lends desiring my advantage and welfare, 
who taught me this law When I consider the frailty of all 
things aftd reflect on the advice of my masters, I no longer 
tremble at my sentence, for I know that my eyes are 
penshable things Let them therefore be put out or 
preserved, accoiding as the king commands I have 
leceived from my eyes the best they could give me, since, 
thanks to them, I have seen that all things are penshable 
heie below ’ 

Then, turning to the man who had offered himself as 
executioner ‘ Come , 7 he said, £ pluck out one eye first, and 
put it into my hand' 

Notwithstanding the lamentations and cries of the people, 
the man accomplished the hideous task, and the pnnce, 
taking hold of the eye lying in his hand, ‘ Wherefore dost 
thou no longer see things,' said he, ‘as thou didst but a 
moment ago, vile globe of flesh? How self-abused and 
pitiful aie the insensate beings who attach themselves to thee 
and say, <f This is myself"' 

The second eye was plucked out like the first At this 
moment Kunala, ‘ who had lost the eyes of the flesh, but m 
whom the eyes of knowledge were punfied,' uttered the 
following stanza ‘ The eyes of the flesh have been taken 
from me, but I have acquired the peifect and irreproachable 
eyes of wisdom If I am abandoned by the king, I have 
become the son of the magnanimous king of the Law, and 
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have been called his child If I have fallen fiom supieme 
giandeur, which brings with it so much pain and gnef, I have 
acquired the sovereignty of the Law, which destioys pam and 
grief' 

Kunala crowns his resignation and eneigy by an unpre¬ 
cedented magnanimity, and when he shortly afteiwaids hears 
that he is the victim of Rishya-Rakshita’s intrigues, he ex¬ 
claims, ‘ Ah * may the queen Rishya-Rakshita long enjoy 
happiness, life, and power, for having employed these m^ms, 
which have bi ought me such great benefits ' The lemamder 
of the legend is no less touching The blind pi inc^wanders 
from place to place with his }oung wife, who guides his steps 
while singing of his misfoitunes and his consolations He 
thus ainves at the palace of his fathei, who in his just anger 
wishes to put the wicked queen to death Kunala inteicedes 
for her, and declares that he alone is responsible for his 
misfortune, which he had no doubt deseived for some sm 
committed m a formei life 

Whethei this legend be tiue 01 false, it is nevertheless of 
great value to us It matters little whether it is a true story 
or simply the invention of the author of the Sutra It maj 
have been only a lesson instead of a history, but the senti¬ 
ments are no less noble and gieat, and they are mspned by 
the doctnne of the Buddha 

In another legend we find a refined and staking example 
of chaste continence and of austeie chanty 

There was at Mathura a celebiated courtesan called Vasa- 
vadatta Her maid went one day to a young merchant of the 
name of Upagupta to buy some pei fumes Vksavadatta said 
to her on her letuin 

* It seems, my dear, that this young man pleases y ou, as 
you always buy from him/ 

The maid answered her 4 Daughter of my master, Upa¬ 
gupta, the son of the merchant, who is gilted with beauty, 
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with talent and with gentleness, spends his life m the obser¬ 
vance of the Law 5 

On hearing these words, Vasavadatta conceived a passion 
for Upagupta, and a few days after she sent her maid to say 
to him ‘ My intention is to go and find thee, I wish to 
enjoy myself with thee ’ The maid delivered her message, 
but the young man told her thus to answer her mistiess 
‘ My sistei, it is not yet time for thee to see me * 

Now it was necessary m order to obtain the fa\ouis of 
Vasavadatta to give her five hundied Puranas Thus the 
couitesarf imagined that, if he refused her, it was because he 
could not give the five hundred Puranas For this reason 
she sent her maid to him again to say ‘ I do not ask a single 
Karchapana from the son of my master , I only wish to enjoy 
myself with him 5 The maid again delivered this message , 
and Upagupta answered her in the same way ‘ My sister, 
it is not time yet for thee to see me ’ 

However, shortly after this Vasavadatta assassinated one 
of her lovers, whose jealousy she feared, in ordei to sell her¬ 
self to a very rich merchant who coveted her The crime 
having been discovered, the king of Mathura at once gave 
orders to the executioner to go and cut off the courtesan’s 
hands, feet, ears, and nose, and to leave her thus mutilated 
m the cemetery 

Now Upagupta heaid of the punishment that had been 
inflicted on Vasavadatta, and he said to himself, ‘ When her 
body was covered with beautiful attne, and she shone with 
ornaments of different soits, the best thing for those who 
aspired to deliverance and who wished to escape the law of 
renewed birth, was not to go and see this woman To day, 
when she has lost her pride, hei love, and her joy, when 
she has been mutilated by the edge of the knife, it is time 
to see her 9 

Then sheltered by a parasol carried by a young man who 
H 
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accompanied him as a servant, Upagupta went to the ceme¬ 
tery with a measured step Vasavadatta’s maid had stayed 
with her mistress out of gratitude foi her past kindness, 
and seeing Upagupta’s appioach, warned her mistress, who 
although racked by pain, by a lingering coquetry and desire 
to please, bid her maid pick up her scattered limbs and 
hide them under a piece of linen Then Vasavadatta, see¬ 
ing Upagupta standing up befoie her, said to him 

‘Son of my master, when my body was sweet likq^the 
lotus-flower, when it was adorned with ornaments and rich 
clothes, when it had all that could attract the eyefl was so 
unhappy as not to see thee To-day why dost thou come 
to this place to contemplate a body, the sight of which the 
eyes cannot bear, from which amusements, pleasure, joy, 
and beauty have fled, which inspires nothing but horror, 
and is stained with blood and dirt ? ’ 

Upagupta leplied to her ‘My sister, I did not come to 
thee formerly, attracted by the love of pleasure, but I am 
now come to see the leal nature of the miserable objects of 
man’s pleasures ’ 

Then he consoled Vasavadatta by teaching her the Law, 
and his discourses bringing calm to the soul of the unhappy 
woman, she died professing faith in the Buddha, £ to be 
soon leborn among the gods ’ 

We will now quote a few legends treating of kings, begin¬ 
ning with Bimbisara, the Buddha’s constant protector, and 
the first prince among his contempoiaues who was converted 
Before transferring the seat of government to Rajagnha, 
Bimbisara resided at Kusagara , the city was densely popu¬ 
lated, and the houses crowded together, and, doubtless built 
of wood, had often been destioyed by fire In order to 
prevent such disasters, the king published an edict, saying 
that whoever, through carelessness^or neglect, should let his 
house catch fire, should be turned out into the cold forest ; 
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the name given in that country to the loathsome place 
’where bodies were thrown—a burial ground However, 
shortly after the palace caught fire, and the king then said 

‘ I am the master of all men , if I violate my own decrees 
I have no longer the right to repress the errors of my 
subjects ’ The king therefore commanded the prince-royal 
to govern m his place, and went to dwell in the cold forest, 
m the cemetery 

%Lch is the tradition as related by Hiouen-Thsang, which 
he found still existing m the seventh century of our era, when 
he \isite 3 the rums of Rajagnha, where Bimbisara had raised 
fortifications, the remains of which lay scatteied about It 
would be difficult to affirm the exact truth of this tradition, 
but it tallies with all the legends tell us of Bimbisara’s 
character, at all events, it shows that in the opinion of the 
Buddhist peoples, kings were bound to be the first to obey 
the laws they promulgated 

It will be remembered that the whole of a Sinhalese Sutra, 
already quoted, is devoted to a conversation between King 
Ajatasatru, son of Bimbisara, and the Buddha, who at that 
time must have been seventy-two years old 

The king Ajatasatru, who assassinated his fathei and per¬ 
secuted those who professed the new faith, was not yet con¬ 
verted The Uposatha days had arrived, that is the four 
days m the lunar month when the moon is full or new (every 
fortnight), when a general confession took place among the 
Buddhists It was a beautiful night, and the king on his 
teirace, surrounded by his mmisteis, enjoyed the cool of the 
evening and admired the grandeur of the spectacle before 
him Moved by the sight, and remembering his crime, he 
wished—at the moment when so many guilty men were con¬ 
fessing their sms—to pay his respects to some Biahman, in 
order that the holy man should calm the agony of his remorse 
His ministers proposed several Brahmans, but one of them 
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mentioned the name of Bhagavat, and the king decided to go 
at once to him by torchlight He found him in a wood of 
mango trees, surrounded by thn teen hundi ed and fifty monks , 
and requested an interview, which the Buddha granted 

The king did not at first tell him the real motive of his 
coming, and before making the confession he intended 
asked him a question which was closely connected with it, 
although indirectly, and the answei to which he had vainly 
sought from all the Brahmans he had hitherto consulted 4 Is 
it possible m this life to foretell to men, with absolute cer¬ 
tainty, the general and foreseen result of their conduct ?’ 

The king set forth the doubts which the answers of the 
most learned men had left m his mind, and he wished to 
have the Buddha’s opinion The Buddha, m a long and 
learned demonstration, which concluded his exposition of the 
Four NobleTruths,unhesitatingly affirmed that human actions 
have a foreseen and inevitable result The king, enlight¬ 
ened by his revelation of the Law, understood the enormity 
of his crime, and, filled v ith remorse, said to the Buddha 

* I will take refuge m Bhagavat, in the Law, m the Order 
Consent, O Bhagavat, to receive me as one of thy faithful, 
even this day that I have come before thee, that I have come 
to seek a shelter near thee A crime has made me tiansgiess 
the Law, 0 my Lord, like an ignorant man, like a madman, 
like a criminal To obtain supreme power, I was capable of 
depriving my father, that just man, that just king, of life 
Will Bhagavat deign to receive from my lips the confession 
I now make of this crime, and impose on m^ for the future 
the restraints of his Older?’ 

Bhagavat, m accordance with the Law, remitted his sin 
that he had expiated by confessing m public before a 
numerous assembly 

Anothei king, more powerful dian Ajatasatiu, Asoka, 
famous first for his cruelty and attawards foi his ostentatious 
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piety, gives m a legend an example of humility, less difficult 
than the above, but of which few kings would be capable 
He has just been converted, and he is possessed of all the 
fervour of a neophyte Each time he meets any Buddhist 
ascetics, ‘ sons of Sakya , 5 whether m a crowd or alone, he 
touches their feet with his head, and worships them One of 
his ministers, Yasa, although himself a convert, wonders at 
such condescension, and has the courage to tell his master 
th^t he ought not to prostrate himself before mendicants of 
a low caste The king accepts his rebuke without demur, 
but a few days after he tells his counsellors that he wishes to 
know the value of the heads of different animals, and com¬ 
mands them each to sell the head of an animal Yasa is to 
sell a human head The other heads are sold at different 
prices, but nobody will purchase this one, and the minister 
is obliged to admit that, even gratuitously, he has not been 
able to get rid of it ‘ Wherefoie , 5 inquires the king, ‘has 
nobody chosen to buy the human head ? ’ 

‘ Because it is a contemptible thing and valueless , 5 replies 
the minister 

£ Is it only this particular head that is contemptible, or are 
all human heads equally so ? 5 

‘All human heads are despicable,’ said Yasa 
‘ What ' 5 said Asoka, £ is mine also contemptible ? 5 
The minister, afiaid to speak the truth, dared not leply, 
but the king commanded him to speak according to his con¬ 
science, and having obtained the expected answer 

‘Yes , 5 he a<Jds, ‘ it is by a feeling of pride and elation that 
thou seekest to prevent my prostrating myself at the feet of 
the mendicants And if my head, that wretched thing which 
nobody will accept for nothing even, meets with an oppor¬ 
tunity of being purified and acquires some degree of merit, 
what is theie m that^contraiy to what is right? Thou 
lookest at the caste of Sakya 5 s mendicants, and thou seest 
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not their hidden virtues When a mainage or an invitation 
is m question, then can we inquire about caste, but not 
when the Law is at stake, for virtue takes no heed of caste 
If vice overcomes a man of high bnth, it is said 44 He is 
a sinner,” and he is despised But the same is not said 
of a man born of poor parents, and if he is virtuous men 
will honour him by bowing down before him ’ 

Then appealing more directly to his minister, the king 
said r 

4 Dost thou not know the words of the compassionate hero 
of the Sakyas 44 Wise men know how to find worth m 
things that have none ” When I strive to obey his com¬ 
mandments, it is no proof of affection on thy part to try and 
dissuade me When my body, abandoned like the fragments 
of a sugar cane, will sleep on the earth, it will be incapable 
of rising, bowing, and joining hands as a sign of respect 
What virtuous action shall I then be able to accomplish ? 
Suffer me theiefore now to bow down before the mendi¬ 
cants, foi he who without inquiry says, 44 1 am the most 
noble,” is shrouded m the daikness of euoi But he who 
examines the body by the light of the sage of the ten forces, 
he sees no difference between the body of a pnnee and that 
of a slave The skin, flesh, bones, and head are the same in 
all men, the ornaments and attire alone lend a superiority 
to one body over another But the essential m this world 
can be found m a vile body, and this is what the wise men 
deservedly honour and bow down to 5 

Little can be added to such noble and stoical language, 
but whether the king Asoka really uttered these woids, or 
whether he has falsely been credited with them, it is no less 
a lemarkable fact that we find them recorded m writings 
dating two or three centuries before the Christian era 
We will now leave the legends, which aie always of doubt¬ 
ful authority, and deal with the more leliable historical facts 
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This king Asoka, whose elevated and sensible remaiks on 
the equality of man we have just quoted, is the same who, 
under the name of Piyadasi, promulgated the Edicts engraved 
on stones, that we have already quoted in order to establish 
the real data of Buddhism These inscriptions, which have 
only been mentioned foi their chronological value, are even 
more interesting from the information they impart In¬ 
credible as it may seem, they are leally official lessons of 
moj^lity given by Piyadasi to his subjects, which he caused 
to be engraved on stone m twenty different places m India, 
west, ea?t, and north They are Edicts of toleration, and 
such geneious and advanced ideas can but be attubuted to 
the influence of the Buddha’s doctrines, Piyadasi having been 
his most powerful piotector The following is a proof Let 
the reader judge 

We will begin by the Edict at Girnar, the eighth, which is 
repeated, with slight variations, at Dhauli and at Kapui-di- 
Gm In this Edict the Ling announces to his people his 
conversion to the faith of the Buddha 

4 In the days gone by,’ says Piyadasi, ‘ the lungs knew the 
path of pleasure, in those days they hunted and gave them 
selves up to amusements of that kind But Piyadasi, the 
kindly king, “the delight of the gods,” having reached the 
tenth year since his coronation, has attained the perfect 
knowledge taught by the Buddha, and the path of the Law 
is henceforth the only one that suits him It consists m 
visiting and giving alms to the Brahmans and the Sramanas, 
in visiting the^Theras, m distributing gold for their benefit, in 
inspecting the people and the country, m enfoicing the 
execution of the Law, and inquiring into the Law These 
aie hencefoith the only pleasures that can find^ favour m the 
eyes of Piyadasi, the kmg, the delight of the Devas, m this 
period of time, so diffeient from any which preceded it 1 ’ 

1 See Prinsep, Jou/ nal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vols vi and 
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This first declaration, which marks a new era, a change of 
system in the government of King Piyadasi, is followed by 
another that completes it, and shows more thoroughly his 
magnanimous intentions It is revealed m the tenth Edict, 
repeated like the former at Girnar, Dhauli, and at Kapur-di- 
Gin,m places distant seveial hundieds of leagues from one 
another 

‘King Piyadasi, the “delight of the gods,” believes that 
neither glory nor fame are of much value The only gioiy 
he wishes for is to see his people practise obedience to the 
Law, and accomplish all the duties imposed by the Law 
Such is the only glory and only fame desired by Piyadasi, 
“ the delight of the Devas ”, foi all that the king Piyadasi, 
“ the delight of the Devas,” can display of heroism is done 
by him in view of another world Who does not know that 
all glory is unprofitable, and often destructive of virtue ? The 
salvation of an ordmaiy man as that of a man of high lank 
is a difficult thing, unless by a sublime merit he has aban¬ 
doned all, and that makes the salvation of a man of high 
rank even more difficult ’ 

These solemn declarations preceded and followed the 
convocation of the third Council, which was held at Patali- 
putra, under the pationage of this same king, in the 
seventeenth year of his leign We have already given the 
message he addiessed to the monks in the Gieat Assembly 
The Edict refened to, that of Babra, discovered by Captain 
Burt, runs as follows — 

‘King Piyadasi of Magadha, greeting therOidei, wishes 
it health and happiness 

‘ You know, reverend sirs, how great is my respect and 
reverence for the Buddha, the Law, and the Order All 

vn, Wilson, Journal of the Royal Astatic Society of Gteat Britain , 
vol \n p 199 , Lassen, Indisihe Alterthumskundc , vol u p 227, 
and Burnouf, Lotus de la bonne Loi t p 757 
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those things, reverend sus, which were spoken by the Blessed 
Buddha, were \\ ell spoken By looking upon them, reverend 
sirs, as authority, the tiue Law will long endure, and this 
I think needful I honoui, reverend sirs, as such, the follow¬ 
ing Scriptures of the Law —The substance of the Vmaya, 
or the discipline, the State of the Just, the Fears of the 
Future, the Poems of the Wise, the Questions of Upatissa, 
the Exhoitations to Rahula regaidmg Falsehood, spoken by 
the blessed Buddha These Scriptures of the Law, reverend 
slrs )—and it is the fame I most aspire to,—I hope that the 
honourable monks and nuns may constantly learn and reflect 
upon, and so also the laity of either sex To that end, 
reverend sus, I cause this to be written and have uttered 
my desire and my declaration ’ 

Fiom the time of his conversion to the end of his life 
Asoka nevei ceased addressing useful exhortations to his 
people, and he was able to congratulate himself on the suc¬ 
cess of his efforts The following are portions of an Edict 
dating from the tw r elfth year of his reign, which show that the 
restricted means then at the king’s disposal had not proved 
useless — 

* In past time, during many centuries, mankind only piac- 
tised the murder of human beings, cruelty towards the brute 
creation, disrespect towaids parents, and want of reverence 
towards the Brahmans and Sramanas Now, this day, be¬ 
cause Piyadasi, “ the delight of the Devas,” practises the Law, 
the drum has sounded, and the voice of the Law is heard 
That which has not been seen for many centuries is happily 
seen to-day, in consequence of the order given by Piyadasi, 
“ the delight of the Devas,” to practise the Law The cessa¬ 
tion of the murder of human beings, and of acts of cruelty 
to the brute creation, respect for parents, obedience to 
fathers and mothers, reverence towards the ancients—these 
virtues, as well as other practices recommended by the Law, 
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have developed tenfold And Piyadasi, “ the delight of the 
Devas,” will increase this obseivance of the Law, and the 
sons, grandsons, and great grandsons of King Piyadasi, “ the 
delight of the Devas,” will increase the observance of the Law 
till the Kalpa of destruction ’ 

This is the fourth Edict inscribed on the column at Girnar, 
and m the eleventh, which partly reproduces it, we find the 
confirmation and development of these precepts of morality 
During a reign that lasted thirty-seven years (263-22^ c ) 
Asoka peisevenngly carried on the moral reforms he had 
undertaken, and the following is the Edict issued in the 
twenty-sixth year of his reign It is engraved on a pillar at 
Delhi, on the side facing the north, and is also written on the 
columns at Mathiah, Radhiah, and Allahabad Piyadasi, 
4 the delight of the Devas,’ speaks thus 4 In the twenty sixth 
year since my coronation I have caused this Edict of the Law 
to be written Happiness m this world and the next is diffi¬ 
cult to attain except by an extreme love, an extreme attention, 
an extreme obedience, an extreme fear, and an extreme per¬ 
severance m the Law Therefore do I command that the 
practice of the Law and the love of the Law shall in the future 
increase, as they have hitherto increased, m the heart of each 
of my subjects All my people, whether the head men of the 
villages or those of inferior rank, must obey this older and 
execute it without negligence It is also thus that the 
great ministers themselves must act, for this is my command, 
that the government shall be earned on through the 
Law, the commandment by the Law, pubkc prospenty by 
the Law, the protection of all by the Law ’ 

These moral instructions could only bear fruit by constant 
repetitKttv’and m one of his Edicts, the second of the two 
separate ones at Dhauli, Piyadasi enjoins that they shall be 
read to the people at least every four months by the assembly 
of monks, and in the intervals by a solitaiy monk It was 
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a kind of public sermon in which the veiy expressions the 
king had made use of weie lepeated, and it is easy to believe 
that m a short time the royal sermon, so often heard by 
the people, was pretty well known by heart In the first 
of the two special Edicts at Dhauli the king also commands 
that a geneial confession of sins shall take place at least every 
five years, and he enjoins on the prince royal, who governed 
as Viceroy at Oudjdjayim, to have this important act fulfilled 
withqpt distuibing the common people in their work 

In the Asoka avadana , the legend of Asoka from which we 
have alrea&y quoted a few passages, it is affirmed that King 
Asoka, overcome with grief at one of his ordeis having been 
misunderstood and so costing his brother his life, abolished 
the penalty of death in his dominions, after having made a 
most excessive and barbaious use of it It is not certain 
how far this tradition, transmitted by Nepalese Sutras, is his¬ 
torically true, but the Asoka of the Edicts evinces great com¬ 
passion towards those criminals condemned to death He 
allows them three days’ respite between their sentences and 
execution in oidei to give them time to piepare foi death 
They can by repentance, by alms and fasting, make atone¬ 
ment for their sms, and mitigate the punishments that await 
them in the next world 

It seems that m order to carry out all these moral and 
leligious measures, so novel to Indian populations, Piyadasi 
founded a special body of officials whose duty it was to over¬ 
look and dnect their application These appointments were 
also recorded m^he Edicts, the royal officials were considered 
guaidians of public morality, and were called the king’s 
men (raj aka ?) 

Here are already many marvellous revelations^ which ex¬ 
hibit the Buddhist leformation 111 a new light, m its action 
on governments and nations, but the following disclosure is 
still more surpnsing This king, the aident promoter of 
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faith, the religious teacher of his subjects, so vigilant m 
forming and preserving their morals, is at the same time 
most tolerant He believes m the Buddha with all the 
strength of a convicion that betrays itself in the most decisive 
acts, and yet he never molests beliefs that differ from his own, 
on the contrary he protects and defends them against any 
attack Not content with peacefully toleiatmg them m his 
own states, he insists that each one of his subjects, in his own 
narrow spheie, shall follow his example and respect his neigh¬ 
bour’s conscience, however it may differ fiom his own In 
the seventh Edict at Girnar, repioduced, like most of the 
others, at Dhauli and at Kapur di-Gm, Piyadasi thus ex¬ 
presses himself 

‘Piyadasi, “the delight of the gods,” desnes that the 
ascetics of all beliefs shall be permitted to dwell wheie they 
will All these ascetics equally seek to gam an empire over 
self and purity of conscience But the people hold divers 
opinions and attach themselves to divers faiths, the ascetics 
therefore sometimes obtain all they ask foi, and sometimes 
only obtain part of what they requue But even he who 
does not receive alms liberally must letam a self control, 
purity of conscience, gratitude, and a steady and lasting 
devotion * 

The idea, which is not very cleaily expressed in this Edict, 
is set forth in a manner that leaves no doubt about the king’s 
intentions, m the twelfth Edict at Girnar 

‘King Piyadasi, “ the delight of the Devas,” honoms eveiy 
belief, and honours both mendicants and l#)uscholders—he 
shows them respect by almsgiving and diveis marks of 
honour, but the king, “ the delight of the Devas,” esteems 
less almsgiving and marks of respect than that which can 
essentially increase a consideration for all these beliefs and 
their good reputation Now the increase of what is essential 
for all beliefs is of different kinds, but for each one the 
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capital point is praise Each man must only honour his 
own belief, but he must not cast blame on that of others, 
thus will no one be injured There are even circumstances 
in which the belief of another should be honoured, and by 
acting in this manner our own belief is strengthened as well 
as that of others Whoever acts differently lowers his per¬ 
sonal belief and injures that of another The man, whoever 
he may be, who by devotion to his own belief, exalts it and 
blam^ the belief of others, saying, “Let us display our faith,’ 7 
only wrongs the belief he piofesses Thus good under¬ 
standing and concoid is alone useful Moreover, let all men 
listen deferentially to one another and follow the Law , such 
is the desire of the king, “ the delight of the Devas 57 May 
men of all beliefs abound in wisdom and prosper in virtue 1 
And those who believe m a particulai religion must repeat 
this to themselves “ The king, £ the delight of the Devas, 7 
does not esteem almsgiving nor marks of respect as much as 
that which can essentially increase the good reputation and 
development of every belief” To this effect high officials, 
ministers of the Law, and mimsteis to supervise the women, 
and mspectois of secret things, and other agents have been 
appointed, to the end that a speedy development of religion 
may ensue and diffuse the Law ’ 

We fancy our readers will agree that these quotations suffice 
to show the immense and beneficial influence of Buddhist 
ethics on individuals and on peoples It seemed necessary 
to establish this fact, which henceforth must lank m the 
history of humanity 

Before quitting, however, this class of considerations, one 
fact, more undeniable than any of the preceding, must be 
mentioned This is the ardour of proselytism and of con¬ 
viction that Buddhism impaited to the most distant nations 
In the fifth and seventh centime^ of theChnstian eia, Chinese 
pilgrims journeyed, m the midst of ternble dangers, acioss 
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the countries that separate Northern China from Western 
India, in order to seek the holy wntings and pious traditions 
at the cradle of Buddhism, and to worship the many monu¬ 
ments built in honour of the Buddha 
Fa HianleftTchhang’an (Si J an-Fou), in the north of China 
in the year 399 a d , crossed the whole of Tartary, passed 
over the mountains of Tibet—the highest m the world— 
crossed the Indus several times, followed the banks of the 
Ganges down to its mouth, embaiked at Ceylon, whwrfi he 
visited, made a shoit stay at Java, and letumed to his native 
land, after an absence of fifteen years, having travelled a dis¬ 
tance of three thousand six hundred miles by land, and at 
least six thousand by sea, solely for the purpose of taking 
back more exact versions of the sacred writings than those 
then existing m China After many trials and much suffering 
he returned home alone, having started with several com¬ 
panions, and Fa-Hian speaks m the following modest and 
dignified terms of his heroic self-devotion — 

‘In recapitulating all I undeiwent, my heait involuntarily 
fills with emotion The sweat that lan from me in my 
dangers is not the cause of this emotion My body was 
pieserved by the sentiments that animated me The end 
I had in view made me risk my life m countries full of dangers, 
to obtain at all costs the object of my hope 1 ’ 
Hiouen-Thsang, who travelled two hundied and twenty 
years after Fa-Hian, is much bettei informed than he was, 
although not more courageous He collected a great many 
more materials, and his narrative, which We know by his 
Memoirs , and an analysis of two of his disciples, is an invalu¬ 
able mine of information of all kinds on Indian Buddhism of 
the seventh* century Neveitheless Hiouen-Thsang did not 
throw more energy or tenacity of purpose into his enterprise 
than did Fa-Hian He remained absent sixteen yeais, taking 
1 Rcmusat, Foe Koue A?, p 363 
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his departure from Liang-Tcheou in the north-west of China 
m 629, and returning to Si-’an-Fou m 645 Reaching India 
by way of the country of Oigus, Jungaria, and Transoxan, 
already m possession of the Turks, and by the Hindu-Kush, 
he began his holy reseaiches m Attok and Udyana. He 
visited the northern parts of the Panjab, Kashmir, and 
leturnmg south-east, reached Mathura, he travelled over all 
the kingdoms situated between the Ganges, the Gandaki, and 
the N^paul mountains, visited Ayodhya,Prayaga,Kapilavastu, 
the birthplace of Sakya-muni, Kusi-nagara, where he died, 
Benares, wheie he preached his first sermons, Magadha, 
where he spent his life, and the kingdoms situated north¬ 
east and east of the Ganges Hence he returned south, 
went through the greater part of the southern peninsula 
without going as far as Ceylon, and directing his steps 
westwards he leached Guzerat, turned northwards to Multan, 
visited Magadha, the Panjab, and the mountains of Hindu- 
Kush for the second time, and returned to the north-west 
of China, by the kingdoms of Kashgar, Yarkand, and 
Khokan, bringing back with him relics and images of the 
Buddha, as well as six hundred and fifty-seven works treating 
of all the different parts of Buddhist doctrine 

The work of these pilgrims did not end with their fatiguing 
journeys Two fresh duties lay before them on their return 
home—writing a narrative of their enterprise, and translating 
the books they had secured at the price of so many dangers 
and fatigues Thus Hiouen-Thsang devoted the last twenty 
years of his lif$ to translating into Chinese the principal 
documents he had collected among the most eminent 
teachers of Buddhism What noble lives 1 What heroism 1 
What disinterestedness and faith 1 And in th$ir actions 
what gentleness, resignation, simplicity, and uprightness 
Moreover, what admirable testimony to a doctrine which, 
at a distance of twelve hundred years, can still inspire so 
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much courage, confidence, and self-abnegation Yet the 
principles on which these ethics aie based aie false , and 
the eirors the/ contain are at least equal to the virtues they 
propagate 

We will return later to the journey mgs at Hiouen-Thsang, 
but will now pass on to the metaphysical side of Buddhism 



CHAPTER IV 


Metaj^iysns of Buddhism , or Abhidharma Transmigration, its 

unlimited compass from man to inert matter Obscurity of the 
Budding docti me on the oi igm of ti ansmigi ation Explanation of 

human aestmy by the Connecting Cham of the twelve leciprotal 
Causes Theory of Nil vana, or Eternal Salvation by annihilation 
The Dhyana 

Although Sakya-mum devoted himself more to the prac¬ 
tical side of religion, it is impossible to doubt that he had 
also a theory He had been a pupil of the Brahmans, and the 
reflective tendency of his own genius led him to seek for the 
essential basis of his doctrines He did not, it is true, posi¬ 
tively separate metaphysics from ethics, but the lattei natuially 
obliged him to seek for higher punciples, and m his tcadwng 
he joins to the piecepts he gives on the discipline of life, 
axioms which explain and justify these precepts Hence, in 
the very first Council, his disciples made, under the name of 
Abhidharma , a collection of his metaphysical axioms, one of 
the Three Baskets ( Tnpiiala ), m which the canonical books 
were divided 

The work that contains more particularly Buddhist meta¬ 
physics is called^the Pradjna-Pdi amiia, that is the Pei fection 
of Wisdom 1 It is the fast of the nine Dhaimas or Nepalese 

1 The Pj adjna-Pdi amita was probably written thiee or four hundred 
years after Buddha It was the text on which the Madhyamihas, 
a school founded by the famous Nagaidjuna, built their doctrines 
a hundred and fifty years before the Christian era Burnouf gives 
a specimen of this compilation m eight thousand paragraphs, which he 
has almost all translated, and winch he had compared with a hundred 
thousand articles Ihis comparison had bttrajcd no difference of 

I 
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canonical books There were three principal compilations 
one m a hundred thousand, anothei m twenty-five thousand, 
and the last m eight thousand paragraphs, the most developed 
merely add woids to the more concise explanation of the 
others In fact, if these different compilations contain fiesh 
deductions, they do not offer a single new principle, and m 
order to become acquainted with the leal metaphysics of 
Sakyamum, we must have lecouise to the simple Sutias, as 
they have much more affinity with his teaching • 

We must expect to find m Sakya-muni’s metaphysics, as 
m his ethics, more axioms than demonstrations, moie 
dogmas than systematic and exact developments But it is 
necessary that w r e should bear m mind that we aie tieating 
of India, and not of Gieece or modern Euiope The 
doctrines aie no less impoitant, but the foim in which they 
are expiessed is thoroughly unscientific, even when we 
endeavour to classify them 

The fiist theoiy of Buddhist metaphysics, boirowed indeed 
fiom Biahmanism 1 , is that of transmigiation Before his 
piesent existence heie on eaith, man has alieady gone through 
a multitude of varied existences, if he does not make the 
most strenuous efforts, he will piobably be obliged to go 
through a still laiger numbei of lives, and his constant and 
anxious attention must be devoted to escaping fiom the fatal 
law to which his bnth has subjected him Life is but a long 
series of pain and misery, salvation consists m avoiding 
existence Such is, m the whole of the Indian woild, fiom 
whatever side it is viewed and at whatevei <fj?och it is taken, 
the unneisal belief professed by Biahmans and Buddhists of 

doctrine Introd h VHist du Bouddh Indten , p 465 According to 
Tibetan tradition the Pradjna-Pdt amita was expounded by Sakya mum 
himself sixteen years after he became Buddha, that is when he was 
fifty-one years of age 

1 See m the Laws of Manu the confplete theory of tiansimgration 
Vol xn Slokas 39, &c. 
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every sect, every shade, and every period The Buddha 
accepts this geneial opinion, no one indeed raising any 
possible objection to it, and the only originality he shows on 
this point consists m the new means of deliverance he offers 
to his adheients But he accepts the pimciple itself, he 
accepts without discussion 

Further on we will examine the value of this pi maple, or 
rather the ternble consequences it has produced among the 
peofle who adopted it At piesent we will simply point out 
its all-pqjyeiful and absolutely undisputed domination We 
have shown how this monstrous doctime was ignored m 
the Vedas \ and seen in this silence a proof of the greater 
purity of Vedic faith Transmigration is a doctrine 
invented by the Biahmans, and can be traced back to the 
ongm of the society and leligion they founded Sakya- 
mum, theiefore, meiely confoimed to the current idea in 
adopting it 

How far did this idea of transmigiation extend ? Can 
man, after losing his piesent foim, take again a human foim 
only ? Can he equally assume a supenoi foim, or receive at 
a lowei giade that of an animal? Can he even descend 
lower than the animal, and accoiding to his actions m this 
woild become one of those foims m which life disappears, 
and nothing but meie existence lemains, in its most rudimen¬ 
tary and vague condition? It would indeed, as far as 
orthodox Brahmans are concerned, be difficult to answer 
these questions, all that is known of then hteiature show¬ 
ing no precis^ limit set to their conception of tiansmi- 
gration 1 2 

As legalds the Buddhists, the answei is decisive the idea 

1 Journal des Savairts, Feb , 1854, p 113, April, 1S54, P 312 

2 For transmigration 'iccouling to the K/ipila s)stem, see B St 
Hilaire, rtenner Munotte stir h San]hya, Mtmoit es de VAcadlmu 
des Sciences Morales et Pohtrques, tome vm p 455 
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of transmigration expends to the utteimost limits, it embraces 
all, fiom the Bodhisatwa who becomes a perfect Buddha, 
from man to inert matter 

A being can transmigrate into any form whatever without 
exception, and according to his good or bad actions 
he will pass to the highest or the lowest state The texts 
are so numerous and so positive that theie can be no 
doubt on the subject, however extravagant this idea may 
appeal to us * 

It will be lemembered that, accoidmg to the Lal^a-visfdra 
legend, the Bodhisatwa entered his mother's right side in the 
form of a young white elephant armed with six tusks, and 
that when on the point of becoming a perfectly enlightened 
Buddha, all the innumerable births, the incalculable hundreds 
of thousands of kotis 1 of incarnations he has already gone 
through before attaining this one, which is to be his last, pass 
through his mind 2 In other legends the Buddha relates the 
transformations he has undeigone, or those that have been 
undergone by the personages whose good or ill foitune he 
desires to explain Hiouen-Thsang saw at Benares, many 
splendid stupas built on the spots wheie the Buddha had m 
divers existences assumed tl e foim of an elephant, a bird, 
a stag, &c 

The Sinhalese Jdiakas , which number five hundred and 
fifty, contain as many accounts of the different births of the 
Bodhisatwa The Sinhalese have even been very reasonable 
m limiting themselves to this number, for it is a general 
belief that the Buddha went through all the ^astences of the 
earth, sea, and air, as well as all the conditions of human life, 

1 A koti is«equivalent to 10,000,000 

3 A great difference exists between transmigration and metempsy¬ 
chosis as understood by the Pythagoi eans, these latter confined it to 
the animal series SeeJEI Ritter, History of Ancient Philosophy , and 
Aristotle, Tiaiti de PA me, vol i. ch ui of Baithelemy St Hilaire’s 
translation 
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he had even been a tree and a plant 1 , if Chinese Buddhism 
is to be credited 

In a legend, which is interesting by the details it gives 
about the life of the monks m the viharas, that of Samgha- 
Rakshita, transmigration takes place, it is said, m the shape 
of a wall, a column, a tiee, a flower, a fiuit, a lope, a bioom, 
a vase, a mortal, a pot, &c 

‘What actions have led to these metamoiphoses ? 1 asks 
San*£ha-Rakshita 

Bhagajjgt replies 

‘ The beings thou hast seen under the form of a wall weie 
the heaieis of Kasyapa (a foimei Buddha), they defiled the 
walls of the Assembly Hall by spitting upon them, and the 
consequence of this action is that they are turned into walls 
Those whom thou hast seen in the shape of columns have 
been tiansformed foi the same reason Those thou hast seen 
under the shape of trees, leaves, flowers, and fiuit, have 
assumed that shape because they formerly enjoyed m 
a selfish manner the flowers and fiuits of the Older 
Another, who with equal selfishness used the rope belong¬ 
ing to the Older, has been changed into a rope , another, 
because he did not make better use of the Order's 
broom, has been metamorphosed into a bioom, a novice, 
who cleaned the bowls of the Older, was haid-hearted 
enough to refuse dunk to stiange mendicants weaned by 
long travelling, he has been changed into a vase , he whom 
thou sawest undci the form of a mortal is a Sthavira, who 
foimeily in course language demanded of a novice an mstiu- 
mcnt of this kind, &c ' 

Thus the Buddhists have so monstiously exaggerated the 


1 See Foe Koue /u, and a cmious notice of Landresse on 

the Sinhalese Jatakas Upham ^rves a list of them m his Sacred and 
Histomal Books of Ceylon } *vo\ m p. 269 Burnotif has tianslated 
some of the most important Jdialas 
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idea of transmigration that the human peisonality is lost 
sight of and confounded with the lowest things on earth 

These tiansformations aie legulated solely by conduct m 
a previous state of existence, man is rewarded or punished 
according to his vntues or vices How this long senes of 
trials had begun, why man had been compelled to submit to 
them, and what was the ongm of this succession of endless 
causes and effects, was, as it appears, a fundamental question 
m the Buddhist system itself, but, strangely enough, Sfkya- 
mum never seems to have raised this question, no$, did any 
Buddhist after him even enter upon the subject It is 
unlikely that this was an omission, it seems moie probable 
that the Buddha considered it advisable to remain silent on 
such an obscure problem Nevertheless, one thing is cer¬ 
tain, nowhere m the Sutras do we find even an attempt at 
an explanation, not a word—not a theoiy, not a discussion 
All that can be mfened fiom a few lare passages is that the 
Buddha believed m the eternity of beings—we daie not say 
souls—and that he saw no beginning to the evils he came 
into the world to cure, namely, bnth, old age, disease, and 
death, although they might come to an end m Nirvana 
The universe is created by the deeds of its inhabitants, 
this is the effect, and ‘if by impossibility/ as Buinouf 
says, quoting from the Buddhist Sutras, ‘ there were none 
guilty, there would be neither hell noi any place of punish¬ 
ment ’ 

The Buddha, notwithstanding the boundless knowledge he 
possesses, will not explain the things of this •(voild by going 
back to the intricacies of their ongm He takes things as he 
finds them, without inquiring whence they come, and as life, 
fiom whatever aspect he looks at it, seems to him c but a gieat 
mass of evils/ he compiehends it thus 

Twelve conditions, m turn effects and causes one of the 
other, act as connecting links m the production of life Man 
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must be bom in older to giow old and die Death is there- 
foie an effect of which birth is the cause 

Birth (Jafi) is itself an effect, and could not exist without 
existence This idea, curious as it may appear to us, is very 
consistent with the Buddhist system, which believes m the 
eternity of beings Long befoie their birth they exist, and 
birth, under whatever foim it presents itself (moisture, ova, 
matrix or metamoiphosis, foi Buddhists as well as Brahmans), 
is bgt the effect of the preceding existence, for without exist¬ 
ence (bhava) bnth would be impossible However, the 
question^at issue is not existence m its vague, general ac¬ 
ceptance, but existence with all the modifications wrought by 
pievious trials—the moral state of the being according to the 
actions he has successively accumulated, virtuous or vicious, 
in the infinite duiation of ages Thus existence causes bnth, 
and conformably to what man has been, he is leborn into 
a diffeient state, either higher or lower 

Existence is caused by attachment ( upadand) Without 
an attachment, a clinging to things, a being would not 
assume noi take a ceitam moial condition which compels 
him to a renewed bnth Attachment is a kind of falling off 
which makes him come undei the fatal law of tiansmi- 
gi ation 

Attachment, the cause of existence, is itself only an 
effect, which has foi cause desne ( tnshna , thnst) Desue 
is an insatiable longing to seek for whatever is pleasant, to 
avoid whatever is disagieeable It is caused by sensation 
(vedajia), whio^h endows man with the perception and know r - 
ledge of things, showing him their qualities, which moially 
and physically affect him Sensation caused by desne is 
itself caused by contact ( phassa) Things must touch man 
cither extei nally or mtei nally foi him to feel them, and thus 
it has been said that Buddhists made sensation the sole 
souice of knowledge, but as among the senses they include 
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also the inner sense or manas , their doctrine is not so 
materialistic as it at first appears Contact, the cause of 
sensation, is m its turn the effect of the six places or seats of 
the sensitive qualities and the senses These seats (skan- 
dhas) are sight, hearing, smell, taste, and touch, to which must 
be added the manas or the heart, which includes all we should 
call moial sentiments 

Here we have eight of the twelve conditions that pro¬ 
duce life united together by the relation of causae to 
effects Four moie remain to finish the complete evolution, 
which, accoidmg to Buddha, embiaces and explains the entue 
human destiny 

The six seats of the senses and of pei ceptible objects have 
for cause the name and form (namarupa) expressed in one 
w ord, as the w f ord jdramarana expresses old age and death 
Without the name and form the objects would be indistinct, 
they w T ould be non-existent to our senses, whether external 
or internal They come into contact with us first by the 
material foim they assume, and then by the name that 
designates them and recalls them to the mind, manas The 
name and the form which the Buddhists unite into a single 
idea are that which renders objects perceptible, and thus they 
aie the cause of the senses But the name and the foim are 
not only effects, they have also a cause, namely, knowledge 
or consciousness [vinnana), which distinguishes objects one 
fiom another, and attributes to each one both the name that 
reptesents them and the qualities which belong to each 
Consciousness 01 reason is the tenth cause r The tenden¬ 
cies oi potentialities (liteially, confections , Sankharas) are the 
eleventh, they are the ideas composed by the imagination, 
the illusions which constitute the fictitious universe it creates 
for itself The twelfth and last cause is ignorance (avijja) 
or delusion, which consists exclusively in looking upon what 
is transitory as lasting, in believing* that all that is passing 
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and fugitive is permanent, m one word, m giving to this world 
a reality it does not possess Such is the mutual connexion 
of causes, and this theoiy, added to that of the Four Noble 
Tiuths, forms the most ancient and most authentic basis of 
the Buddha's doctrine 

We see in the Lahia-visiara all the importance Sakya- 
muni attached to it When he discovered it at Bodhimanda, 
he fancied he had at last discovered the secret of the world 
He qgn save human beings by teaching it, and it is because 
he has understood this, after long meditations kept up by 
terrible austenties, that he believed himself to be, and that 
he became, the perfectly enlightened Buddha As long as he 
had not grasped the mysterious chain that links this tissue of 
causes and effects, he was ignorant of the Law and the way of 
salvation Once he had unravelled the thread, he is m pos¬ 
session of the truth which will enlighten and deliver all 
cieatures He knows the road to Nirvana, which he can 
henceforth reach and can make othei beings attain 

We have now gone through the series of effects and 
causes, tracing backwards the progress of the being to his 
primitive condition From old age and death we have, 
thiough twelve successive degrees, reached delusion, which, 
from a certain point of view, may be confused with non¬ 
existence, for erior itself has no existence, if it had it 
would cease to be a delusion However, if instead of 
working backwards we take ignorance as our starting- 
point, instead of our end and goal, we then reverse 
the connexion'of causes and effects, which nevertheless 
remains closely bound together, and w r e begin at the point 
whcie w 7 e fust ended Thus from delusion, or nothingness, 
proceed the concepts, wdnch are its effects, fidfcn the con¬ 
cepts come consciousness, and fiom consciousness name 
and foim, fiom name an$ foim, the six seats of the senses, 
from the six seats of the senses, contact, fiom contact, sensa- 
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tion 3 from sensation, desire, from desire, attachment, from 
attachment, existence, from existence, birth, and from 
birth, old age and death This inverse order is the one 
adopted m the Pradjna-Paramita , and also followed some¬ 
times by the Sinhalese It is not, it is tiue, the method 
recommended by the example given by the Buddha at 
Bodhimanda, but it is perhaps moie m conformity with 
the general spirit of primitive Buddhism, which, without 
precisely denying the reality of things, as is done later m 
the Pradjna-Paramita , does not, however, beli^ye in the 
permanence of any of their elements, and considers that 
immutability is found only m void or nothingness 
It would be unjust to hold the Buddha responsible for 
the excess of scepticism which earned away most of his 
adherents, but to a ceitain degiee he was responsible, for 
he himself sowed the seed of it m his principal doctnnes 
It is moie than likely that he admitted axioms similar 
to those attributed to him by some of the Sutras, and that 
he may, for instance, have upheld the following — f Eveiy 
phenomenon is void, no phenomenon has substance m itself. 
All substance is void Internally and externally all is void 
Peisonality itself is without substance Decay is mheient in 
all component things, and, like a flash of lightning in the 
sky, does not last long ’ 

It is very piobable that, wishing to condense his system m 
a single axiom, he may have said, 'It is transitoiy, it is 
miserable , it is \oid’, making this knowledge of the insta¬ 
bility of things, of the evils of life, and of nothingness, the 
higher knowledge which contained and replaced all others, 
the threefold science (tnvidyd) which sufficed to enlighten 
and save mankind Finally, we may even believe, without 
doing the Buddha an injustice, that he made sensation the 
sole and absolute source of all mfcimation for the mind, 
and the gross sensuality of his disciples, with its natural 
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sceptical consequences, may be imputed to him without his 
having precisely taught it 

We now reach the last and most important of the Buddhist 
theories, namely, Nirvana Nirvana is the supreme goal the 
Buddha sought to attain It is the deliverance to which he 
invited all cieatures, it is the lewaid he promised to know¬ 
ledge and vutue—m one woid, it is eternal salvation What, 
then, is Nnvana? Is it an immortality more or less dis¬ 
guised ? Is it nothingness ? Is it simply a change of exist¬ 
ence? Is it absolute annihilation? It is a stiange and 
lemaikable fact that Sakya-mum leaves the idea of Nirvana 
m a hazy obscurity, and that we cannot quote one Sutra m 
which he has tiled to define it, as he has defined so many 
other and less impoitant ideas The utmost he has done is 
to lefute the false notions that were accepted by the Brahmans 
(Tirthakaras), but these negative explanations, if they do to 
a ceitam degiee show what Nnvana is not, never say what it 
is, and that is the impoitant point 

If we turn to the etymology of the word, it teaches us but 
little It is composed of mt 9 which expi esses negation, and 
the loot va , which signifies to blow out Nnvana is theie- 
fore extinction, that is to say the condition of a thing that 
can no longer be blown out, hence the comparison so fie- 
quent m Buddhist wiitmgs of a lamp that is extinguished and 
cannot be relit But this analysis, exact as it is, regaids 
only the suiface of things, and the expression of the Nnvana 
thus understood, if sufficient to repiesent the image of death, 
tells us nothing of the succeeding state, accoidmg to Sakya- 
muni’s system When the Buddha dies at Kusi-nagara, his 
cousin Anuiuddha, who as well as Ananda accompanied him, 
uttered the following stanza, which has remained famous 
‘With a spmt that did not fail he suffeicd the agony of 
death, as a lamp that ^oes out, even so was his intelli¬ 
gence set fiee’ 
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Burnouf, who is a great authority, has no hesitation, m 
his opinion Nirvana means complete annihilation, not only 
of the material elements of existence, but also of the thinking 
principle He has repeatedly asserted this m his Introduction 
a thistone du BouddhismeIndien and m the Lotus de la bonne 
Lot, published eight years later Clough, Tumour, Schmidt, 
Foucaux, Spence Hardy, Bigandet 1 take the same view 
Colebrooke, although not having the latest discoveries to guide 
him, declaies, however, that Nirvana, as understood the 
Buddhists, is the same as an eternal sleep 

If we examine the few and imperfect definitions to be 
found m the Sutras, we arrive at the same conclusion The 
word Nirvana is almost always followed by an epithet meaning 
"Where nothing remains of the aggregates, where nothing 
remains of existence, where absolutely nothing remains * 
We must add that the Brahmans call the Buddhists Sar- 
vavamasikas and Nastikas, meaning those who believe m 
a complete destruction, and this they regard as a serious 
accusation, though the Buddhists themselves adopt those 
names instead of rejecting them 

Thus etjmology, the most learned contemporary philolo¬ 
gists, the texts themselves, and even the cnticisms of the 
opponents of Buddhism, all agree m demonstrating that 
Nirvana was m reality the definite and absolute annihilation 
of all the elements that make up life Without dwelling 
further on these considerations, there is another which we 
think conclusive, and which has not been sufficiently taken 
into account, that is the theory of Dhyana of contemplation, 
which may be called the method and piactice of Nirvana 

In a number of passages taken fiom all kinds of Stilias 
there is a distinction made between complete Nnvana—the 
great complete Nnvana and simple Nirvana Complete 

1 Bishop Bigandet, author of Life o/Bmddha , translated fiom Burmese 
into hngli&ii, published at Rangoon m 185S 
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Nirvana is that which follows death, when man has known 
how to prepare for it by faith, virtue, and knowledge, while 
simple Nirvana may be acquired even during this life, by 
adopting a certain line of conduct that Buddhism teaches, 
and of which the Buddha himself sets an example Thus, m 
the Lotus of the Good Law the Sthaviras approach Bhagavat 
and submit to him their doubts, they confess their weakness 
and their vanity m the following words * Woin out by age, 
we saly to ourselves, we have obtained Nirvana We fancy 
we have reached Nirvana because we are overwhelmed by 
age and disease' In other passages, even more clear, it is 
said ‘ Lien who live m the knowledge of the Law, exempt 
from imperfection, have attained Nnvana He who makes 
use of the vehicle of the Sravakas has attained Nirvana 
The Sravakas imagine that they have attained Nirvana, but 
the Djma says unto them This is only a place of rest, this 
is not the true Nirvana* 

Nirvana is theiefore to a certain degree compatible with 
life, according to Buddhist belief, and it may be obtained 
even before death, although that is not yet the true 
Nirvana 

The process to attain this incomplete Nirvana, the fore¬ 
taste of the one that follows and lemams eternal, is by 
Dhyana or contemplation, and, to put it clearly, by a state of 
mystic ecstasy. The Dhyana has four stages, which succeed 
each other m regular order, and it plays a great part m the 
most important circumstances of the Buddha’s life In the 
village of Agriculture, under the shade of a djambu tree, 
when his family, alarmed at his absence, seek for him in \ am, 
the young Siddhartha is occupied m passing through the 
five meditations he alieady knows. At Bodhimanda, where 
Sakya-mum conquers the demon, he prepares himself to 
become Buddha and sav^the woild by four meditations; at 
Kusi-nagara, where the Buddha is dying, he passes for the 
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fiist time through the four different stages of Dhyana, and 
expires m a fresh effort befoie attaining the fourth stage 

We will now descnbe the four stages of Dhyana, as given 
in the Nepalese and Sinhalese Sutias, which completely agiee 
on this fundamental theory It is almost needless to add 
that the monk who gives himself up to Dhyana or con¬ 
templation lives m complete solitude, and, delivered from 
all eaithly cares and troubles, thinks of nothing but eternal 
salvation, Nnvana, on which all his thoughts are herfcefoith 
concentrated. r 

The first stage of Dhyana is a state of joy and gladness 
born of seclusion, when the ascetic realizes that he can at 
last distinguish the nature of things He has then divested 
himself of all desire except that of Nnvana, he is full of 
reflection and investigation, but is freed from all sensuality 
and all sm, and the contemplation of Nirvana, which he 
longs for and is approaching, throws him into an ecstasy 
which leads him to the second stage In this second stage 
the purity of the ascetic remains the same, vice and sm no 
longer pollute him, moreover, he has put 1 easonmg and 
argument aside, and his mind, which dwells no longer 
on external things, is fixed solely on Nirvana, feeling only 
a deep satisfaction and tranquillity, without reflection or 
investigation of its cause 

In the third stage the joy of this satisfaction has vanished, 
the sage has become indifferent even to the happiness that 
his mind felt m the former stage The only pleasure he 
feels is a vague sensation of physical comfort that fills his 
whole being He has not, however, lost the recollection of 
the conditions through which he has just passed, and he still 
retains a confused notion of self, notwithstanding the almost 
complete indifference to which he has attained 

Finally, m the fouith stage, the ascetic no longer possesses 
the feeling of physical comfort, vague as it was, he has also 
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lost all recollection, he has even lost the sensation of his 
indiffeience, and hencefoith, without sorrow and without joy, 
whatever may be its object, either externally or internally, he 
has reached impassibility, that is a condition as near Nirvana 
as is possible m this life Moreover, this absolute impassi¬ 
bility does not prevent the ascetic acquiring at this same 
moment omniscience and magic power, but this is a flagrant 
conti adiction, which does not, however, disturb the Buddhists 
any ifiore than many others 

Such are the four stages of Dhyana, as gathered from all 
Buddhist authorities They will not astonish any one who 
has studied mysticism, as it is well known how, by successive 
eliminations, the mind reduces itself to that transitory vacancy 
which is called ecstasy The mj sties of Alexandria, those 
of the Middle Ages, and of the Renaissance, have known, 
like the Buddhists and the Biahmans, these workings of the 
mind, struggling against self m order to temporarily destroy 
all its mental power Plotinus, Geison, Saint Teiesa, all 
think that they thereby unite themselves to God, and become 
one with him The Buddhists do not claim this, as they 
do not know of a God, and in the whole of Sakya-munfs 
system the idea of an infinite being never piesents itself, but 
they seek and practise ecstasy, which for them is an image 
of the annihilation which they take for eternal salvation 

We have now seen that for the Buddhists, Dhyana is the 
road and prehminaiy conquest of Nnvana, but, as though the 
idea were not sufficiently clear, Buddhism has added to the 
four stages of*Dhyana foui other stages, superior, or rather 
coiresponding, these are ‘the four regions of the woild 
devoid of foim* The ascetic who has courageously passed 
through the first four stages is rewaided by entefjng into the 
region of infinite space Thence he goes up another degree 
to the region of infinite wjsdom Having reached this height 
he attains a third region, where nothing exists Plowever, 
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as m this void and this darkness it might be supposed that 
an idea could subsist and represent to the ascetic the void m 
which he is plunged, a last and supreme effort must be made, 
and he then enteis into the fourth region of the world devoid 
of form, w here there are neither ideas nor even an idea of 
their absence The doctnne of Dh} ana may therefore be 
consideied a decisive commentaiy on that of Nirvana, for as 
by this transitory ecstatic state a transitoiy annihilation is 
alieady sought for, then an eternal and definite annihilation 
may be sought foi m Nnvana. m 

Buddhism has no God, it has not even the vague and con¬ 
fused notion of a Universal Spirit, in which, accoiding to 
orthodox Biahmamsm and the Sankhya, the human soul is 
absorbed Neither does it admit nature properly so called, 
and it does not make that great distinction between the spirit 
and the matenal world which is the system and glory of 
Kapila, lastly, it confuses man with his eai thly surroundings, 
even while it preaches virtue to him It cannot, therefore, 
unite the human soul, which it never even mentions, either to 
a God whom it does not know, or to nature which it ignores 
One course theiefore remains for Buddhism, that is to an¬ 
nihilate the soul, and m order to be ceitain that it will not 
reappear under any form in this world, which it considers 
accursed as the abode of illusion and pam, all the elements 
are destroyed This is lepeated over and over again. What, 
then, is Nirvana if not total annihilation ? 

No doubt this is a most serious statement, especially 
when we reflect that Buddhism at the present* day counts so 
many followers all over the surface of the globe, that it is the 
belief of one-third of humanity, and that such an explanation 
of Nirvana flnplies that a third of our fellow-creatures worship 
annihilation, and place m it all their hopes of the future 
Doubtless it is a hideous faith, <J>ut it is no calumny to 
impute it to Buddhism, and history would be faithless to 
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itself, if it shrunk fiom this deploiable truth, which, moieovei, 
sheds such light on the destinies of the Asiatic woild 
It has therefore been shown, that Slkya-mum’s ethics and 
metaphysics are summed up in a few simple but enoneous 
theories The Four Noble Tiuths, Tiansnugration, the 
Mutual Connecting Links of Causes, and Nnvana, explained 
by Lhyana which precedes it and piepaies man foi it We 
have onl) now to judge the value of these theories, lendermg 
justice to the partial tiuth they contain, and pitilessly con¬ 
demning the monstrous eirors hidden under an appaient 
sublimity 



CHAPTER V. 


Critical study of Buddhism Its mer its practical tendency, contempt 
of wealth, char ity, sentiment of equality, meekness , auster itjfy resig¬ 
nation, horror of fa 7 st hood, respect for family ties Its faults 
social impotence , egotism, no idea of duty, ignorance of justice and 
liberty, scepticism, incurable despair, error as regards life and 
human personality , atheism General condemnation of Buddhism 
Opinions of Bayle and Voltaire on the atheism of China 

There is so much to be said against Buddhism, that 
it may be as veil to begin by the good that can be justly 
attnbuted to it, for, limited as our praise must be, it will at 
least mitigate m some degiee the severity of the judgment 
that must follow 

We vill now, therefore, state the good points, without either 
exaggerating or unjustly curtailing them 

The most striking feature of Buddhism, that is as founded 
by the Buddha, is its practical tendency The Buddha sets 
himself a gieat pioblem, which is no less than that of the 
salvation of mankind and even of the whole universe, and 
he seeks its solution by the most dnect and piactical method 
It is tiue that, considenng himself a philosopher, he might 
have indulged m speculative analysis, but the Brahmans had 
made such an abuse of this process that the Refoimer 
deemed it better to abstain fiom it For m seeking to 
penetiate into the ongm of things, it is ncce^saiy to avoid 
sinking into needless obscunty, and speak only to a school 
instead of addressing the masses Philosophy, even when it 
does not aim at founding a religipn, should never lose sight 
of its fiist duty, which is to seive humanity, and the 
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philosophei who is satisfied to understand and to save him¬ 
self alone, by the truth he has discoveied, is little woithy of 
his name If these truths weie to be solely foi the advantage 
of one individual, they would lose then value , and as for the 
mass of humanity, the piactice of morality is of more impor¬ 
tance than the principle on which it is giounded, it is a credit 
to philosophers that they induce men to live according to 
what is light, rather than to think accoidmg to the principles 
of phfosophy All refoi ms must be preceded and strengthened 
by the loptg study which science demands, but w r hen the 
Refoi mei at last appears upon the scene, his teaching should 
be as clear and simple as possible He speaks to the people 
and not to the learned He must lead mmds rathei than 
enlighten them, promulgate piecepts rathei than expound 
theones 

Moreover, although his aim was to convert and guide the 
masses, Sakya-mum does not endeavoui to attiact them by 
gioss alluiements, he does not flatter then passions, and the 
joys he promises them are neither eaithly nor matenal 
Contrary to most religious legislators, he does not pi edict to 
his followeis either conquests, power, or riches , he calls them 
to eternal salvation or rathei annihilation, which he confounds 
with salvation, by the nairow path of vutue, knowledge, and 
austerity 1 It is a gieat deal to expect of man, but evidently 
not too much, and it is well for us to hear such a noble 
appeal to the human heait, m times so remote and in 
countnes which oui civilization has been accustomed to dis- 

1 We do not mention magic power and supernatural gifts, which., 
according to Buddhist doctrine, science and virtue confei on those who 
have attained the highest degree of sanctity The legends are full of 
these superstitions, which the Biahmans indulged in*, long before 
Buddhism adopted them See Memoirs sur le Sdnhhya in the 
Memoirs de I Academic des Sciences Morales et Pohtiques , tome vm 
PP 19S, 3^9 The Buddha himself never made any such fallacious 
promises, but left such tricks of charlatanry to the adversaries he 
despised 
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dam We too willingly fancy that these noble aspiiations 
belong only to oui selves, and we aie smpiised at discovering 
the same in otheis It was not in the Vedas 01 the leligion 
that emanated from them that the Reformei found these lessons 
of self-renunciation But the Brahmanic philosophy was not 
that base and selfish kind of woiship, which consists m 
a mutual mteichange between man and the gods—of homage 
and assistance It had soared into the higher legions of 
thought, and the system of Kapila alone suffices to sh&v that 
Sakya-muni has made no innovation m preaching eternal 
deliverance The whole of Biahmamc India had the same 
solemn turn of thought, Sakya-mum shared it, but did not 
originate it 

His true glory, which no one can dispute, is the boundless 
chanty that filled his soul The Buddha does not think of 
his own personal salvation, he seeks above all to save others, 
and it is in order to show them the infallible road to Nnvana 
that he leaves the Abode of Joy, the Tushita, and that he 
comes back to endure the risk and 01 deal of a last incarna¬ 
tion He does not redeem mankind by offering himself as 
a sublime victim, he only proposes to instruct them by his 
teaching and example He leads them m the path from 
which there is no stiaymg, and he guides them to the haven 
from which theie is no return No doubt the spirit of 
Chnstianity has inspired moie beautiful and elevated senti¬ 
ments, but six or seven centunes before its appeal ance it is 
wonderful to find this admirable conception, associating all 
men m a common faith, and uniting them m the same esteem 
and the same love 

This is how the Buddha was able to say, without piesump- 
tion 01 error, that 'his law was a law of giace for all 1 ,’ and 

1 These are the Buddha’s own words m answer to the jeers of the 
Biahmans, who mocked him when he r conveited S\agata, the son of 
a poveity slacken merchant Svagata Avaddm m the Divj a Avadana, 
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how, although he did not attack the odious and degiadmg 
system of caste, he destiojed that fundamental basis of 
Brahmamc society He never saw, it is true, the leal prin¬ 
ciple of human equality, because he never lightly understood 
moral equality, but if he did not comprehend the real natuie 
of man, he at least knew that if all men are equal in suffenng, 
they ought also to be equal m deliveiance He endeavouis 
to teach them to fiee themselves fiom disease, old age, and 
death*} and as all beings aie exposed to these necessaiy 
evils, they all have a right to the teaching, tthich by en¬ 
lightening them is to fiee them In the piesence of the same 
amount of miseiy, he perceives no social distinction, the 
slave is foi him as gieat as a king's son He is struck, not 
so much by the abuses and the evils of the society m which 
he lives, as by those which aie msepaiable fiom humanity 
itself, and it is to the suppiession of these that he devotes 
himself, the otheis appealing to him veiy insignificant m 
companson The Buddha did not limit himself to cuimg 
Indian society, his aim was to cure mankind. 

This gieat elevation and laige-nnndedness is ceilamly to 
be admued, foi although man is not entiiely as the Buddha 
saw him, the victim of suffenng, yet he is so moie 01 less, 
and it was a geneious enteipuse to have sought to deliver 
him fiom its bondage 

The means employed by the Buddha to conveit and punfy 
the human heait aie not less noble, and they aie chaiac- 
tenzed by an unfailing gentleness, both in the Master and 
the least of his" disciples He never seeks to compel, but 
only to peisuade men He even makes allowance ior their 
weakness, vailing in a thousand ways the means of im- 
picssmg them , and when a too inflexible and auslele language 
might lepel them, he has lecouise to the moie peisuasive 

quoted by Buinouf in his Iftt)oduction ti tinstone du Bouadhlsme 
Indicn , p 198 
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teaching of paiables He chooses the most familiar examples, 
and by the simplicity of his expiessions suits his lessons to 
the capacity of his heaiers He teaches them to lighten 
the weight of their sms by confession, and to atone foi 
them by repentance 

He even goes fuither As it is aheady a great evil to 
have to expiate sin, the essential point is theiefore to teach 
man not to commit it, for if he never falls, he will not have 
to retrieve himself Hence, in the doctune of Sakya-tnum, 
such wise and well-defined piecepts, such just and delicate 
prohibition of ceitam actions He undei takes and advises 
an incessant struggle against the body and its passions and 
desires, the body is m his eyes the sole enemy of man, 
and although the Buddha does not use this pi ease expiession, 
it is in truth the aim of his asceticism Man must oveicome 
the body, he must extinguish the burning lusts that consume 
him If the Buddha stienuously enforces absolute celibacy 
on his monks, he also enjoins chastity and decency on all 
the faithful, vutues that the Biahmans constantly violated, 
but which a secret instinct reveals to all men 

To these virtues, he adds otheis still moie difficult and no 
less useful, namely patience and lesignation, including the 
necessaiy energy to suffer couiageously inevitable evil, foiti- 
tude and even mdiffeience undei all adveisities and suf¬ 
ferings, above all humility, that other foim of renunciation 
of worldly goods and gieatness, which was not only piactiscd 
by poor mendicants, «sons of Sak} a/ but also by the most 
poweiful kings Fiom humility to foigiveness of injunes 
is but a step, and although the Buddha does not lay this 
down as a piecept, his whole doctrine tends to this mutual 
forbeaianoe, so indispensable to all human societies The 
veiy belief m tiansmigiation helped him, the fu&t sentiment 
of a Buddhist undei an insult 0} an outiage 01 violence, 
is not anger, he is not angiy because he does not believe 
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m injustice He simply thinks that m some foimer existence 
he has committed a sm which m this one desei ves the punish¬ 
ment he leceives He only blames himself for the misfortune 
that befalls him, and instead of accusing his enemy or his 
oppiessor, he accuses himself Fai fiom thinking of revenge, 
he only sees a lesson 111 the adveisity he enduies, and his 
sole idea is how he can hencefoilh avoid the sm that has 
rendeied it necessary, and which if renewed, would also 
rene# the punishment that has alieady followed it When 
the >oung pnnce KunSla, whose touching history is 1 elated 
m the legends, undeigoes a painful and iniquitous toitme, 
he foigives the ciuel stepmother who peisecutes him, he 
foigives his deluded fathei, and he thinks only of his past 
sms, by which he must have deseivedly called down upon 
himself such an affliction 

This resignation, which may easily become fear and 
cowaidice m the weak, no doubt leads to the domination 
and despotism of the stiong and wicked, doubtless it also 
encouiages tyianny in those countnes which have only known 
despotism But, in intelligent hands, what an element 
of older and social peace! What a healing of all the 
passions which too often destioy concoid, and lead to 
lelentless wais! 

Add to this, the hoi 101 of falsehood, the respect for tiuth, 
the sanctity of the bond that unites intelligences, add the 
lepiobalion of slandenng 01 even idle speech, add also the 
lespect foi family ties, pious veneration of paients, con- 
sideiation and esteem foi women, who aie considered equally 
with men to be woithy of all religious honouis—and we must 
Icel astonished, that with so many social vntues Buddhism 
was not able to found, even m Asia, a loleiabLS. social state 
01 government. Fust it tailed m India itself wheie it aiose; 
and m all the counlucs yhcie it was leccived, its influence, 
excellent as it was m some respects, ncvei pi evaded sufli- 
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ciently to refoim the political morals of the people, who 
lemamed, m spite of it, under the most degiading and aibitrary 
yoke The feeble geims left by the Buddhist doctrine, 
which ceitain kings, like Pijadasi, had developed, lemamed 
fruitless, and even now oui civilization has no power to 
give them life m the countnes it has penetrated and whete 
Buddhism is still in vigour. Our most benevolent and 
liberal effoits mustiemain ineffectual against these deploiable 
institutions, which have been sanctioned not only by tirafc, but 
also by the mveteiate habits of the people, their indifference, 
and their incurable superstition Certainly Buddhism ought 
not to be judged solely on this one pi oof, and it should not 
be condemned only because the societies that have piactised 
it are badly oigamzed but yet, the woith of leligions can 
m some degree be valued by the social institutions which 
they have inspired or tolerated, and it is one of the glories 
of Christianity, that it has produced fiee societies and govern¬ 
ments, which under the admiring eyes of history, advance 
each day to new progiess and new peifection. Nothing of 
the Lind is to be seen m Buddhist societies, and as icgai ds 
politics and legislation, the leligion of the Buddha has re¬ 
mained veiy mfeiioi even to Biahmamsm It has mstiucted 
and sanctified ceitain individuals, who chose to follow the 
noble example of Sakya-mum, but as regaids nations it has 
remained even more poweiless than its adversanes, and it 
has haidly done anything either to oigamze them or to 
govern them equitably 

It is, theiefore, probable that Buddhism contains in its 
. coie certain enois vhich have made it steiile, and having 
now shown the good it contains, we will proceed to examine 
the evil, the^shaie of which is much greater. 

In vam does Buddhism piofess self-renunciation and self- 
sacufice, it is m reality nanow anc| selt-mteiested. It lests 
upon a single idea, which is neither the highest nor the 
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truest, that of eternal salvation, undeistood in the sense of 
annihilation or Nnvana This is the reward offeied to the 
highest efforts of man, the supreme end of his faith, the 
ineffable pnze promised to his values His life is framed 
to this end, according to the precepts and examples of the 
teacher But he never acts but m view of the reward he 
hopes for He extinguishes all other desues, but he retains 
this one, and exalts it by all those he has sacrificed to it 
To *us egotistical pre occupation of rewaid, and the idea 
of NuvSna, are attributable all the faults of Buddhism, for 
they are sufficient to falsify all morality 

Doubtless it is good for man to look foiwaid to a future 
life, and to meditate upon eternity, which can alone explain 
to him whence he comes and whither he returns, face to face 
with this grand idea, he feels all his weakness and also all 
his woith, it gives him the key of his destiny, if he knows 
how to mtenogate it discreetly and wisely But he must beware 
of lowenng 01 destroying it, by looking to nothing but 
a reward as the price of his good actions The thought of 
eternal salvation becomes then no longer a virtue, it is but 
a mercantile transaction, and as nothing is more fluctuating 
than calculation and self-intei est, man could not but find his 
upward path beset with obstacles In a truer and more 
saintly leligion, he can lely on God’s justice to rewaid or 
punish him eternally, but m a religion that knows no God— 
the inepaiable error of Buddhist faith—man xemains his 
own judge, it is he, who of his own authority decides that 
which merits or does not meat salvation, he is judge m 
his own case, and that is hardly the way to be equitable 
and infallible He fancies he piactises virtue, while m 
reality he only piactises an unceasing egotism, which is 
hidden and strengthened by the harshest austenties and the 
haughtiest exclusiveness * 

Man only woiks out his own salvation, he cannot save 
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others, the most he can do is, like the Buddha, to show 
others the road But each one must walk in it himself, one 
cannot do it for another Salvation is theiefore exclusively 
individual and places man m complete isolation If a man 
is absorbed m this idea, he w ill become estianged fiom his 
fellow-cieatuics, and neglect them, if indeed he does not 
despise and avoid them Thus the monks, who aie the 
stiength of the new religion and its most faithful and 
enlightened champions, remain vntually stiangeis lit the 
society which maintains them They spend their useless 
existences living on alms gained by the work of otheis, and 
wear rags that their humility does not disdain, but which their 
hands have not woven The ascetic is taken out of the 
world where he dwells, by the world he aspncs to, and 
admitting that this pietended sanctity has not become meie 
indolence, who it may be asked leaps the benefit of this 
sanctity, if not the ascetic himself? What would become of 
society, including the anchontes it liberally maintains, if every 
one chose to imitate such pious examples ? Renunciation is 
sublime no doubt, but as Sakya-muni aimed at saving the 
w'hole woild, all mankind without exception must be con¬ 
sidered, and not only a few pnvileged peisons To abolish 
caste, and the unjust limits it pi escribed, w r as well, but if 
another is created, wider only in appeal Alice, and m reality 
narrower than the former, where is the benefit? By the vciy 
nature of things, the idea of salvation, unless kept within just 
limits, becomes as dangerous as it is false, if it peivades all 
the actions of man it destroys then ment, and without 
mentioning the evil it can do to society, it coriupts the soul 
of the individual, who thinks only of self, and who, notwith¬ 
standing hre vanity as an initiated and an adept, is piofoundly 
ignorant of what ought to be the true and sole motive of his 
life here below * 

There is, indeed, no other motive to offei to conscience— 
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especially from a philosophical point of view—than the love 
of goodness It is not only the most disinterested and noble 
idea, but it is also the truest and most practical It is found 
naturally m the heaits of men, and often unconsciously directs 
their conduct If we go back to its origin it leads us to 
God, revealing to us his tiue natuie, if we follow it m its 
consequences, it explains and makes us comprehend the 
vorld All othei ideas pioceed fiom this, the highest, which 
shed? light upon all Now, this idea which is the essential 
part of oui soul, oui leason, and oui intelligence, as it is the 
essential pait of the Umveise and of God, does not exist in 
Buddhism Sak^a-mum does not seem to know that it 
existed In Gieek philosophy, Socrates and Plato have 
won impelishable glory by giving to the conception of 
goodness its real place m the soul of man, m the world, 
and in God, and the file they kindled has continued to 
burn and thiow moie and more light among us In 
Buddhism, on the conti aiy, not a gleam of this divine flame 
has shown itself, not a single spark has flashed out, and the 
sun of intelligences, as Plato calls it, has nevei enlightened 
those of the Buddhist woild Hearts, souls, and minds have 
remained plunged m the deepest gloom, and time, instead of 
dispelling the daikness, has only made it thicker The idea 
of recompense, substituted for the idea of light, has per- 
veited everything An impenetrable and dark veil is 
thrown over all things, and man hencefoith can understand 
neither himself nor the natuie amid which he lives, nor God, 
who has made both Fiom this first and greatest error 
a mass of others have spiead 

One of the most ceitam and fatal consequences is that 
this idea of light being misundeistood, Bud&usm at the 
same time ignoied the idea of duty It seems a stiange 
fact that m a sjstcrn ^lieie the woid duty ( dharmci) is 
lepcated at eveiy line of the numbcilcss wntmgs it pio- 
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duced, the actual notion of duty has completely escaped it 
We see, it is true, obedience to the law of the Buddha, 
a blind submission to his teaching, and a sincere venera¬ 
tion for his vntues, which each tries to imitate But an 
order, a void of advice, does not morally constrain, all it 
can do is to exeicise an external compulsion, and as long as 
conscience and reason do not speak, duty does not make 
itself felt Man is not bound because he obe)S, nor is he 
compelled because he bends under a yoke, be that jdfce as 
reasonable and beneficial as possible It is theiefoie to 
the conscience and its deciees that the legislator of morality 
must address himself, more especially when he has elected, 
like Sakya-mum, to do without God, the supreme souicc of 
all good and all duty Otheuvise he will peihaps make 
feivent adepts, and e\en veiy faithful subjects, but he will 
not make men He neither teaches nor mspnes virtue, 
at most does he inculcate prudence When the young 
Upagupta resisted the alluiements of a beautiful, wealthy 
courtesan, it was not by saying to himself that continence 
is a duty and that he does well to struggle against culpable 
desires, it was because he thought, ‘ that it is bettei for one 
who aspires after fieedom and wishes to avoid 1 e-mcai nation 
not to go and see this woman' Thus he calculates his 
salvation, and as he fears to usk it by giving way, he 
abstains, not fiom virtue, but fiom interest He has there¬ 
fore misundeistood duty, even while peifoimmg a piaise- 
worthy action, and he is not morally vntuous, although he 
has conqueied in this mwaid stiuggle doubtless it is 
a gam that what is right should be done, whatever the 
motive, but the moral merit is real and complete only on 
condition thAt the agent is guided solely by the idea of duty, 
which m reality is the same as the idea of right Both of 
these are totally wanting m the Buc^ha’s doctrine. 

Anothei consequence, no less disastious, is scepticism 
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This is not, indeed, earned so fai in the Sutras which con¬ 
tain Sakya-muni’s seimons, as it is later on m the Piadjna- 
Paramita, which ends by denying both the known object 
and the conscious subject, the reality of things and the reality 
even of conscience However, without falling into this excess, 
Sakya-mum nevertheless proclaims the vanity and emptiness 
of all things m the presence of Nirvana, which alone m his 
eyes is immutable ‘All is void 1 is one of his favounte 
axiodfs, and on this he rests the renunciation he preaches 
to men Assuiedly among the phenomena amidst which 
we live, many are transitoiy and fleeting, few of them are 
permanent and beai ‘the chaiactei of stability, true sign of 
the Law/ as the young Siddhailha said in his first medita¬ 
tions All beings are not, however, ‘ void externally, void 
internally/ as he thought, and if he had earned out his self- 
examination more attentivelv and accurately, he would have 
found a fiimer standing Man can deny all that suirounds 
him, he can doubt all external phenomena, and even a pait 
of the phenomena he bears within himself But do what he 
will, he cannot doubt his own conscience when it reproaches 
him for sms he has committed, or appioves his good deeds 
Pie does not peihaps ask himself—as a doctnne more subtle 
than tiue alleges—whether the piecept which guides him 
can become a umveisal law, but he assuiedly tells himself 
that he must act as he does, and that no reasonable being 
could act otherwise When man thus recognizes duty m his 
own heait, it is # easy foi him to transfer it to the outside woi Id, 
the good which he peiceives in himself he will but see enlarged 
m the world aiound him, which goodness alone animates and 
governs He theiefoie no longei believes m its being a void, 
and beings become substantial m his eyes in proportion as 
they participate in goodness, he doubts their reality only in 
proportion as they device from it, and on the firm basis 
on which he has placed himself all the conceptions of 
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his intellect are sticngthened and legulated If some of 
these still waver, it is that they are scaicely woithy of being 
fixed 

Scepticism is therefoie banished from the soul by the idea 
of goodness, not only does this idea enlighten man, but it 
aiso strengthens him His conscience speaks so clearly to 
him, especially when it has to beai witness against him, that 
he is no longei tempted to believe, like Sakya-muni, m the 
sole testimony of his senses, and though he will not^com- 
pletely leject these, he knows the exact degiee of confidence 
he must place in them When the matenal universe alone 
is consideied, it can no doubt be denied that good 01 evil 
exist, but when man consideis himself he cannot sincerely 
reject the distinction of good and evil, unless in his per¬ 
versity he is interested m so doing 

This seems to explain the most chaiacteristic and painful 
point of Buddhism, that is, its deep and miseiable melan¬ 
choly When man finds goodness neither m himself nor in 
the world, it is natuial that he should hate both, and seek 
refuge only in annihilation Hence the despamng view of 
life which under every foim peivades all paits of this doc¬ 
time, surrounding it with gloom It is like a sepulchie fiom 
which Buddhism would fain deliver us by Nnvana, which it 
describes as definitely destioying what is foi man ‘ only 
a gieat mass of evil' With such an opinion it would seem 
that nothing lemains but to be fieed fiom a temble burden, 
and suicide should logically be the resource^left to man in 
his due extiemity Many legends seem to show that adepts 
of Buddhism have drawn this conclusion, which is logical 
though absurd But Sakya-muni, by an inconsistency which 
does him honour, insisted that man should employ his life m 
redeeming himself from that life by virtue He w ished man 
to live according to all the laws of. reason, as he undeistood 
them, so as to attain cessation of hie, and conquer an etei nal 
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death by the purest and most saintly existence The high 
ideal he made of vntue, sole pledge of eternal salvation, 
should, it would seem, have enlightened the philosopher. 
Life is not then after all so pool a thing as he represents it, 
since it allows man such an admnable use of his faculties 
But this light, bright as it is, does not suffice to dispel the 
daikness, and Sakya-mum sees 111 existence nothing but 
pam In his compassion for his fellow-cieatuies he devotes 
all th? effoits of his genius to delivei them fiom the fatal law 
of renewed bnth. 

According to the Buddha, life is a long tissue of gnef and 
suffering We must, no doubt, recognize the numerous evils 
mheient to it which disfigure it, indeed, it would be folly to 
deny them But to say nothing of the salutary lessons that 
man can derive fiom the ills he enduies, and which are chiefly 
caused by his own misguided will, is it so true that there is 
nothing but evil m life ? Shall we not take into account the 
joys that life aftoids us, the simple joys of ignoiant child¬ 
hood, the austeie joys of meditation matured by experience, 
and of conscience stiengthened by wisdom, the pleasures of 
the senses, as well as those of the intellect, the incessant and 
resplendent spectacle of natuie, and that of the soul sacrificing 
itself to duty, the joys of family ties, and those of the heroic 
passion of patnotism, which India itself has not ignored? 
Will any one ventme to deny these ? And if such importance 
is given to the ills of life is it fair to disdain its unquestion¬ 
able benefits ? # Is it an equitable view of things to consider 
them only under one of the two contraiy aspects they pre¬ 
sent ? It w ould not indeed be any wiser to deny the ills of 
life as energetically as the Buddha asserts them But if 
optimism is not essentially tiue, it is incomparably moie 
so than despair It has at least the advantage of sustaining 
couiage, and if it slightly waips the mind it does not dis¬ 
hearten it, it elevates instead of degiadmg, it sheds mote 
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light than its opposite, for m human life and m the woild the 
sum of good, m the eyes of impaitial judges and of manly 
heaits, is greater than the sum of evil 

There is, moieover, a cextain pusillanimity in dwelling so 
much upon outward evils, such as old age, disease, and 
death, and m foigetting the much greater and moie formida¬ 
ble evils which attack the soul and are called vices Buddhism 
has been at much pams to classify, with the most studied and 
refined casuistiy all the differences of the Kksa, it*as by 
hundieds that it has distinguished them, and why all this 
laboui ? In tiuth it is not vice that Buddhism detests and 
would avoid, it is Nirvana which it ever seeks and must 
attain, and it only feais and rejects vice, because vice is an 
obstacle to salvation and deliverance The one thing dreaded 
above all, is pam fiom which an effete sensibility makes man 
shrink, decay which fades the bright carnation of }outh, old 
age which destioys vigour, death at last, which is only a 
passage from this life of pam to anothei moie painful still 
The thing to be avoided at any puce, even at the cost of 
virtue, is not moial degiadation consequent on vice, but the 
bodily degradation which, fai fiom saddening the sage, should 
on the contrary strengthen him by the expenence it affoids 
It would be unjust to pretend that Rakja-mum took no heed 
whatever of moral evil, but in reality he made it a secondai) 
consideiation, and physical evil was the principal object of 
his dread 

And here a strange contiadiction is shown, while the 
Buddha apprehends beyond measure the xlfs of life, and 
seeks eternal deliveiance from them in annihilation, the only 
means, or at least the most efficacious he finds to suppiess 
existence, is to make it heie below a toiment to those who 
have to endure it, while loathing it What a code Sakya- 
mum imposes upon his most faithful and beloved disciples 1 
What observances he practises himself and pi escribes to his 
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monks ! Rags and shrouds for clothing, foiests for sheltei, 
giaveyaids foi meditation, to live by alms, to obseive the 
most ngid abstinence, to abstain from all pleasuies even the 
most innocent, to keep habitual silence, and lefiam from all 
fuendly mteicouise! It is a living death The veiy austerity of 
this doctrine, which is not limited to the cloister, but pleached 
to the woild, pro\es the ardent sincerity of the faith which 
commends it It needs a tiuly eneigetic conviction to con- 
demr#oneself to such a life of sacrifice But if life is so 
gieat an evil, why make it worse, why voluntarily add to 
inevitable suffering, moitifications under which the body must 
succumb ? Would it not be more consistent with the 
Buddha's doctrine to make life a continual source of enjoy¬ 
ment, and pleasure the sole occupation of man, should not 
pain be alleviated instead of being mcieased? It is tiue 
that no one can reach the hearts of men by preaching 
pleasuie to them this base doctnne, which can only attiact 
conupt minds, does not appeal to the masses, however 
ignoiant and sensual they maybe Sakya-mum was right 
not to preach a doctnne which his gieat soul could only 
reject wnth scorn, but ascetism was not the practice which 
his theones could logically pi escribe 

Thus we find ignorance of the idea of right, blind 
egotism, entire misappiehension of duty, almost absolute 
scepticism, a fanatical hatied of life which is thus mis¬ 
conceived, a cowaidly dread of its suflenngs, inconsol¬ 
able despondency m a woild that is not undeistood A 
long list this or enors, but moie yet may be attnbuted 
to Buddhism 

It is sufficiently proved that Buddhism has not grasped 
man's true nature, and that while it piescubes ai\ incessant 
and implacable wailare against the body it does not tend to 
the advantage of the soul It distinguishes neithei the body 
from the soul, nor the spirit from matter Reducing all 
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intelligence to external sensation, it does not appear to 
have suspected the existence m man of the two principles of 
which he is composed, and which explain his whole destiny 
The Sanhhya system at least had made this essential distinc¬ 
tion, and though it was mistaken as to its consequences it 
had conceded a large part to the spmt, although not as great 
a part as is due to it In this respect Sakya-mum was far 
behind Kapila Like him he remained an atheist, but he 
substituted for the decided, though spurious, spintuafcsm of 
Kapila a blind matenalism, which he coupled with the most 
mystical asceticism 

Not only does the Buddha confuse the two opposing pnn- 
ciples of which man is foimed, but he confuses man himself 
with all that sunounds him He fiist confuses him with the 
animals he makes use of, which often lend or fly from him , 
with the plants he nouiishes himself with, which sometimes 
poison him , and, finally, with the meit matter m which theie 
is no trace of organism or life, which man can fashion at 
will, when he chooses to employ his skilful hands upon it 
Sakya-mum carnes the idea of transmigiation to this extreme, 
that is to a flag 1 ant absurdity It is tiue that we possess doc¬ 
trines that degrade man to the level of a beast, and which 
lefuse to recognize m him an} thing but a superior kind of 
animal, but what is this enor—senous as it is—beside the 
one m which Buddhism has lost itself? Man, accoiding to 
its doctnnes, has nothing to distinguish him fiom oidinaiy 
matter In the successive and infinite existences he passes 
through man can become all things without any exception, 
from the most exalted being down to the very lowest fiom 
the most marvellous and complicated organization down to 
a slate ofiycomplete absence of organization If the texts 
weie not so pi ease and so numeious, if this belief weie not in 
perfect haimony with all the remainder of the system which 
infers it, and cannot be explained without it, we might really 
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doubt that such a paiadox could ever have deluded human 
intelligence 

Unfortunately it is impossible to doubt this It is the idea 
of unity of substance pushed as fai as possible, to the fullest 
and most absurd conclusions Spinosa and modem pan¬ 
theists, who believe themselves to be ternbly audacious and 
thorough!) consistent, aie far less so than Sakya-mum He 
woiks out his ideas to their end, wheieas they see but a part 
of thefrs and stop half-way By a kind of instinct that makes 
them feel the abyss before them they unwittingly draw back, 
and although they do not give man his rightful share m their 
systems, m which all beings aie effaced and confounded in an 
obscure identity, they dare not avow the degrading blas¬ 
phemies in which Buddhism delights It is tiue, that in 
another respect they have done like it, by refusing to recognize 
any othei God than man himself But in our day such 
impious extiavagances aie less easy , the platonic philosophy 
and Descartes’ method have taught us much about the soul 
of man, and moieover we live m the midst of Chustian civili¬ 
zation. It is still possible to disiegard all the teachings of 
psychology, and to strive if not to lefute, at least to elude 
them by feigning to ignoie them But, however much one 
may try to follow out such deploiable reasoning, common 
sense will resist, the philosopher who thus goes astiay 
vaguely feels the eiror into which he is falling, his own con¬ 
science, piotesting against him, deprives his system of pait 
of its strength, and his wavenng conviction haidly suffices to 
dominate him, "much less to influence others But m the 
Indian woild, where leal science was unknown, and where 
pyschology was completely ignored, even by the Biahmans 
—speculative as they weie—all aberrations, all folhes became 
possible, and it only lequned an eneigetic and iesolute spint 
to carry them out The Buddha went ahead—nodnng 
stopping him—as far as logic would take him, and as 
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psychological obseivation was moie a closed book to him 
even than to his adversanes, he saw none of the errors, 
01 rather follies, into which he was falling The grandeur of 
his convictions is only suipassed by his blindness 

It will now be easily undei stood why Buddhism was 
necessanly atheistical When the personality of man is so 
completely ignored it is absolutely impossible to have any 
idea of God This last aspect of Sakya-mum’s doctrine 
demands a few more reflections, for it is without comfki ison 
the most unfavourable of all 

We have already shown, as an undeniable fact, that m 
the whole Buddhist system theie is not a vestige of the idea 
of God It does not precisely deny, nor did it contest the 
idea of God, but it seems not to have known that such 
an idea existed in the human soul, noi that it was indis¬ 
pensable, in fact, it completely ignored it 
Brahmanism, at least from this point of view, was moie 
elevated and more learned If it did not undei stand the 
unity of God, it nevei theless constantly sought foi it m the 
universal intelligence of Kosmos, and thiough this idea, which 
it never loses, it sometimes has a gleam of the tiue light 
In certain hymns of the Vedas, and also of the Upamshads, 
this great discovery is veiy neaily being made by the genius 
of Brahmanism It diaws very near to it, and if one wexe 
to judge by the language alone, it would seem as though the 
truth had been leally found In any case, if it is not lound, 
it may be hoped that with the light alieady acquued, the 
truth will not long remain hidden 

In Buddhism, on the contrary, even these gleams of light 
are extinguished, and not a spark remains to show that they 
could be revived All is dark, and man, reduced to his own 
entity, finds himself so weak and abandoned that he thiows 
himself with a sort of fienzy into jjeath and annihilation, out 
of which he came and into which he longs to letuin. 
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Sad and depiessing spectacle! We were accustomed to 
suppose that the notion of God is never completely wanting 
to human intelligence ‘ This notion might be confused and 
obscuie/ we thought, ‘but cannot be totally absent/ and ve 
imagined we should find it even amid the gross biutality of 
the lowest savages Well, heie is a great doctrine, the result 
of the deepest and most sincere meditations—a system of 
philosophy which, if not profound, is at least very consistent 
and ^tensive, a leligion accepted and practised by innu¬ 
merable nations, in which this essential idea, which seems 
to us indispensable, is utterly wanting, where man is so 
absorbed m his own selfishness and his puerile teirors that 
he can see absolutely nothing outside of himself He believes 
in his misery with all the strength of a mind warped by fear, 
and he looks to no deliverer but himself, weak and miseiable 
though he knows he is It would be a marvel, indeed, if 
Buddhism weie to leach the haven by such a road, and it 
suffices to lemembei its origin to be no longer surpnsed 
that it should have fallen into such depths 

Human peisonality has been misconceived by it m its 
extenor and manifest signs, and moie outrageously still 
m its essence and inmost natuie 1 Free will, which is 
its pre-eminent chaiactenstic, with all its accompaniment 
of faculties and consequences, is foi gotten, suppiessed, 
destio>ed 

Man acts dunng the whole of this life under the v eight, 
not piecisely of fatality, but of an incalculable senes of former 
existences He is not punished or rewaided for the actions 
he commits during life, but he pays the penalty of his past 
lives, which he cannot lefoim, of which he has to enduie the 

1 In a Pali Sutia especially demoted to an explanation of the theory 
of causes, Mahd Nidana StUta, it is said, ‘It is the name of the 
individual that makes him k#iow himself* Lotus d& la bonne Lot , 
E Burnouf, p 359 
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necessary consequences, and which he cannot remember, 
although he can recognize their fatal results Transmigration 
has placed him m his present life, and if he does not take 
heed it w ill again lay hold of him and throw him back into 
the cycle he has aheady passed, from which he has no power 
to escape It is tiue that it seems to depend upon himself 
whether he will hear the Buddha and be saved, or turn a deaf 
ear and be lost But even this option, the only point on 
which man seems to have any libeity, is barely gianteflS him, 
his liberty is not complete m this decisive choice, it is clogged 
by a past of which he is not the mastei, and his 1 ejection of 
the liberating law that is preached to him may be the punish¬ 
ment of faults commuted in another existence, now followed 
by this new fault Man is not then fiee m this life Was 
he ever fiee? Was he free in the ongm of all things 
to begin or not to begin this chain of successive existences ? 
What was the first cause of his bondage to this teirible 
law ? 

All these questions Buddhism pretends to solve by its 
well-known but puerile theoiy of the Connective Chari of 
Conveise Causes Step by step it traces back fiom death, 
to which we are all doomed on eaith, to nothingness out of 
which it believes all beings—or lathei the shadows it lecog- 
nizes in this woild —to have originated No doubt bnth 
engenders old age and death, and ingenuous as the axiom 
must appear, it must be gi anted that if man was not born 
he would not be exposed to death But it is a meie play 
upon words to say that life is the cause of death, it is but 
the occasion of it If there was no bnth, we repeat, there 
could be no death , but life is so little the cause of death, 
that death r is in its turn recognized as the cause of life 
Cause becomes effect, and the effect becomes its own cause, 
m leality it is a conti adiction, an$ the true notion of cause 
escapes Buddhism as well as that of liberty Buddhism 
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seems here to acknowledge its own impotence, and m the 
chain which it follows it begin'* by no'hmgness or ignoiance, 
and ends by the same But if ignorance is the starting-point 
of its researches, and if it is also its term, we are at liberty 
to doubt its pretended knowledge For to begin by nothing¬ 
ness, to finish by nothingness, is equivalent to acknowledging 
that it knows nothing and bel eves in nothing This is the 
conclusion of the school of the Pradjna Paramita , more 
daring m its mlnhsm and also more consistent than the 
founder of Buddhism himself Sakya-muni dared not admit 
this, or lathei he deceives himself in deceiving otheis 

To sum up absence of all idea of human peisonality, 
of liberty, of cause—such are the elements that Buddhism 
employs, and which it fancies it has deducted fiom an exact 
and attentive obseivation of leality It is no wonder that 
with such materials Buddhism should not have attempted to 
constiuct a regulai s>stem of theology When humanity is 
so imperfectly undei stood, it is natural also that the world and 
God should be equally misunderstood, for man has no other 
means of attaining to the idea of God than thiough himself 
and the surioundmg woild 

Moreover, the most surprising thing of all is that Buddhism 
should not have deified the Buddha Destitute of the true 
idea of God, it might have attempted to impose upon that 
secret instinct in man—which leason never gets rid of—an 
idol in the place of the deity Far from this, the Buddha 
remains man, and never seeks to oveistep the limits of 
humanity, oufside of which he conceives nothing The 
enthusiasm of his disciples did not exceed the reserve of 
their mastei , foi m the innocent woiship they rendeied him 
they boie witness only to the stiengthenmg an$ consoling 
powei of his example, nevei did they appeal to his powei 
on then behalf The Buddha had placed man, and himself 
personally, far above the absuid and ciuel gods of the 
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Biahmanic pantheon, his followeis maintained him m this 
supieme position, but they went no further Neither the 
pride of Sakya-mum, noi the fanaticism of his votanes, ever 
conceived a sacrilege, and the Buddha, gieat as he thought 
himself, sought not the halo of apotheosis, noi did tradition 
in its piety and veneration ever attempt it Temples and 
statues were raised to him, thousands of wntmgs have 
related his life and celebiated his supernatural power, but 
no one ever diearned of making him a god 

This reserve is not, however, a pi oof of the good sense 
of the Buddhists Their model ation on this delicate point 
is dictated by motives w'hich agree only too well with then 
general ignoiance According to their belief the Buddha, 
far from being God, had been preceded by other Buddhas as 
saintly as himself, and will have as successors still othei 
Buddhas no less peifect and woithy of veneration He 
saved the world by his doctrine, that world in which he 
appeared, as others had saved or will save the worlds of 
which they have been or aie destined to be the saviouis 
The Tathagata himself piedicted to a number of his 
heareis destinies no less bnlliant than his own, he assuied 
them they would be Buddhas like himself He descnbed 
to them the glorious woilds in which they should leign, he 
even fixed the duiation of then leign Eveiy man can 
therefoie attain, like the Buddha himself, to this high dignity 
by the practice of virtue and holiness, and the least of his 
disciples can attain and equal the adorable and ineffable 
beauties of his mastei’s natuie If Buddha w&e a god, then 
there would be as many gods possible as there are men 
capable of understanding ‘the Four Noble Tiutlis 01 the 
Connective Cham of Conveise Causes, and of following the 
Noble Eight-fold Path that leads to Nnvana' 

This is the fust motive which prevented the Buddhists, 
notwithstanding their most constant and most smceie devo- 
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tion, from making a god of the Buddha There is a second 
one which, though as powerful, is not moie cieditable to 
their intelligence 

During the whole course of the Buddha's life, after his great 
triumph at Bodhimanda, he did not cease to perform 
miracles, and the most extraoidmary and supernatural 
powers are ascribed to him But the Brahmans, his adver- 
sanes, contended with him and vied with him m their 
mnadtes It was therefore not a pnvilege exclusively be¬ 
longing to Sakya-mum He was more powerful than those 
he contended with, because his knowledge was greater than 
thens His poweis surpassed theirs because he suipassed 
them m virtue Moreover, it is well known that knowledge 
gives man superhuman powers We know that the Yogi, 
when he has passed thiough all the stages of initiation, 
infallibly attains magic powder, and is henceforth above all 
the oidmary conditions of nature The most enlightened 
Brahmans have ahvays held this belief, it has been propa¬ 
gated by the wusest systems of philosophy , all mankind m 
India has believed it, and Buddhism, had it repudiated this 
belief, would by that alone have placed itself far beneath its 
antagonists The Buddha's mnacles do not therefore speci¬ 
ally distinguish him All men can succeed m performing 
similai ones On that account he is no more of a god than 
on any other 

It is theiefore a mingled feeling of pride and senseless 
supeistition that led Buddhism not to deify the Buddha, to 
say nothing of*its absolute incapacity to conceive any idea of 
an infinite being 

Fiom all that piecedcs it will be easy to understand the 
general enterprise of Buddhism Through a radical incapa¬ 
city of highei aspnations, or by a perversity of reason, it 
believed that only man himself was capable of understanding 
and saving man It made him the gieatest of beings, vdnch 
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m regard to this world was no error, but it made him a being 
subsisting by his own power, having ro supenor either for his 
origin or his end, placed alone m this universe which is yet 
filled with h s personality, vague and scattered as it is, under 
an endless variety of forms, exclusively occupied with self, 
and without a thought either of nature—with wdnch he is 
blended b} his numerous metamorphoses—nor of God, whom 
he knows not We admit that this idea has a certain appear¬ 
ance of grandeur, but it lacks tiuth, for man thus conceived 
is but a monster, who, notwithstanding his pretensions, would 
soon have a hoiror of himself, because he would be unable 
to undeistand himself 

However, it is scarcely fair to attack Buddhism with the 
weapons of Plato or Descartes—that is to say, to use against 
it the enlightenment of more favoured times and laces We 
will employ only its own weapons m opposing it, and since 
it sees m man only a suffering being, we must examine what 
part pam plays m his life and what it implies By this road, 
as by every other, it is possible for man to leach God 
The way is more laborious for our w eakness, but it is no less 
sure, and God shines forth no less m the ills than m the 
benefits of humamtv 

We have reproached Sakya muni with having given too 
much impoitance to ph)sic?l pam, but he also gave a ceitam 
part to moral suffeungs He wished to delivei man for ever 
fiom disease, old age, and death, by freeing him fiom the law 
of renewed bnth, but he wished also to preserve him fiom 
vice He does not therefore deny that if mail suffers bodily 
he may not, and that still more keenly, suffei m another pait 
of his being Klesa includes both ph}sical and moial evil, 
and when -^jatasatiu confesses to the Buddha his pamcidat 
ciime, it is remoise that has uiged him on He confides 
his secret toiment to the wi c e man who can comfoit and 
heal him Thus Buddhism lecogmzes suffumg in its most 
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poignant and real form, even when the most concealed 
But he dwells too little on this great observation, which 
might have revealed to him the whole nature of man and 
which at the same time would have raised him far above 
mankind 

We might mqune of Buddhism whether theie is any other 
being except man who can experience the pangs that con¬ 
science sometimes inflicts on him and which the Buddhist 
systeUi recognizes, as it undei takes to assuage them by its 
advice and by the solemn expiations it recommends Does 
it believe that the creatures that surround man feel, like him, 
the mwaid anguish which the most powerful kings, assuied 
as they are of impunity, cannot escape ? We may concede, 
as the Buddhists claim, that man befoie assuming his actual 
form has passed by all the different stages of matter, fiom the 
most mei t to the most highly organized, but m the present 
disposition of things can it be denied that man alone enduies 
these torments—the consequences of his faults and of his 
ciimes? Can it be believed that animals feel 111 e man? 
Can inorganic mattei, which the Buddhists themselves place 
lower than the beasts, can it feel remoise ? This is indeed 
impossible, and notwithstanding its blindness Buddhism has 
not fallen into quite so deep an enor Man has therefoie 
the privilege of this pam, which is exclusively his This is 
an incontestable fact, and may be deplored as old age and 
death are deplored, but it cannot be said not to exist 
Whence does this suffering come to man, and what is its 
cause, when it agitates his whole being, cmbitteis all his jo>s, 
and racks him with anguish m the midst of all the intoxications 
of power? Buddhism itself has answeied the question Man 
only expei lences this tenible pam because h^ feels he is 
guilty in having tiansgressed the Law If Ajatasatru had not 
known that he could have acted otherwise than he did, he 
would not have felt the lcmoise which brought him humbled 
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arid submissive to the feet of the Buddha, m spite of all his 
pnde and power But the Law he had violated and which 
punishes him had not been made for him, for this gieat 
criminal when he began to repent knew nothing of Bud¬ 
dhism, and was not aware that murder was foibidden Still 
less was it the cnmmal himself who made the law against 
himself that chastised him. On the contiaiy, he would 
destroy it, abolish it if it were in his powei He would wipe 
out, if it rested with him, the very recollection of his sifr, and 
heal at the same time the wounds this lecollection constantly 
caused him But this law is supei lor to man, it is not 
amenable to him, and notwithstanding his peiversity, which 
sometimes defies it, he cannot silence m his own heart that 
peisistent voice which will perhaps soon find echoes no less 
teinble in the heart of his fellow-creatures 
We know well that Buddhism would reply to all this, if 
not through Sakya-muni, at any rate thiough Nagardjuna, 
author of the Pradjna-Pararmta , that if man experiences 
moial sufferings of this nature it is only because he is thus 
made, that it is his nature ( Svabhavd ), that it is not neces¬ 
sary to seek any other explanation, that beings aie what 
they are by vntue of their own nature, that man has his, 
as animals, plants, and mineials have thens, and, m short, it 
is useless to go beyond this In reality this argument 
explains nothing, precisely because it refuses to explain any¬ 
thing whatever, it is a universal objection Facts ought 
simply to be obseived without ever striving to know their 
causes Buddhism admits that the moral pain that follows 
crime is a fact, and thiough the medium of its gieatest 
metaphysical school it declaies that it is content with this, 
and has no/mission to mqune whence this fact anscs, nor 
what is its origin But Buddhism cannot make use of this 
easy argument, which is foibidden to it by its own teaching. 
It may, indeed, be possible to tlie scepticism of those 
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disciples who have but half learned their master’s lessons, 
and who are satisfied with the driest logic, but the master 
cannot accept it He did not pass with haughty indifference 
before moral suffenng, and far from considering it a conse¬ 
quence of man’s own natuie, that is to say immutable, he 
gave his most attentive care and his noblest hope to the 
healing of those evils which he did not believe incurable 
He theiefore recognized not only that man violates a law 
supeifor to himself when he commits a fault, but also that he 
can, to a certain extent, repair the evil committed, and 
re-establish between himself and the law he has violated 
the affinity that his crime had destroyed The Buddha 
had only one step more to take this was to ascnbe this 
law—which his virtue considered just—to a being more 
powerful than man, to a being piopitious to order and 
goodness, who knows how to reveal and to uphold them 
by these secret and energetic means 

It would seem even that the Buddha might have gone 
still further on this track He had but to question his 
heioic and virtuous soul, and compaie the profound and 
unalteiable peace of his own conscience with the tempest- 
toin souls of the guilty This peace which the good enjoy 
m view of the law they fulfil, is a fact no less certain than 
the agitation of the wicked Personally the Buddha offered 
an admirable example He might therefore suppose that 
if the authoi of the moral law punishes evil, he also 
rewards good k and that his foibearance at least equals his 
severity 

These simple reflections upon moral suffenng were cer¬ 
tainly within the scope of Sakya-mum’s intelligence, and had 
he made them they weie of a nature to modify the whole 
course of his thoughts and to change all his system By 
this means, not to mention others wffiich the sight of external 
nature afforded him, he would have been able to undei stand 
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men and calm the tenor that blinded them and cast them 
into despair In the piesence of the all-poweiful Being, who 
is just and who can at the same time be merciful, his spn it 
would have been reassuied Far fiom considenng life 
a torture, he would have recognized it as a tual which it 
depends on ourselves to lender less painful 

Man need not deploie hiS condition on eaith, since he 
can improve and beautify it He is not lost m this woild, 
since he is under the joke of reasonable and beneficerfMaws 
It has been given to him to submit and to understand them 
If he cannot oveithrow them, he can, by obejing them, take 
a share m them, he can even, m a certain measuie, unite 
himself to him who has made them, and who leveals them 
equally by virtue and by crime It is not, therefoie, a luler 
or a tjiant that his heart appeals to—it is rather a father, 
and he can say to himself that far fiom being an oiphan 
or a w r aif m this world, he may live in it, like one of a laige 
family, wheie, since he has the second place, he occupies 
a noble position 

But this side of the question, which is not only the 
greatest, but also the truest, did not touch Sakya-mum 
He looked only at the miserable side of man, and abandoned 
himself without measure to the painful sympathy this lament¬ 
able spectacle excited within him Because man died heie 
on earth after having lived more or less well, he condemned 
him to eternal death. The hope of annihilation seemed to 
him sufficient for this being, solely pie-occupied with the 
anxiety of avoiding pam The moment man exists he 
sutlers, and the only way not to suffer is not to exist 
Nirvana is the only safe iefuge, and man is suie nevei to 
return on earth from the moment that he no longer exists 

But it is time to close these lengthy consideiations on 
Buddhism We will now summarize these criticisms by 
applying them to some fundamental theones. 
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Transmigration, which is the staitmg-pomt of all this 
doctrine, is but an indefensible hypothesis, which the Buddha 
doubtless did not invent, but which he accepted, and from 
which he diew the most deplorable conclusions 

His ethics are incomplete and fruitless, inasmuch as they 
lepose on a thoroughly false idea oi the nature of man, and 
of the life he leads here below 

Nnvana, 01 annihilation, is a monstrous conception, repug¬ 
nant 16 all the instincts of human nature, revolting to reason, 
and implying atheism 

Reduced to these teims, Buddhism ought to inspire more 
pity than contempt, yet it has reigned for many centuries, 
and it still leigns over a multitude of races, offering to their 
credulity the melancholy doctrines we have just reviewed as 
sole nounshment of their faith, which is all the more ardent the 
more absurd it is By the idea of transmigration it plunges 
them into a fantastic woild which pi events then undei stand¬ 
ing the leal conditions of the one they live m Moieover, 
his ethics, which were unable to save men, weie even less 
fitted to constitute any equitable or intelligent societies His 
doctnne of Nnvana degiaded man lower than the brutes, 
vhich have at least this advantage ovei him, that they do not 
deify annihilation, which they do not dream of In one woid, 
he has totally failed to recognize either nature, duty, or 
personal dignity He aimed at delivenng humanity, but 
only destroyed it, he wished to enlighten it, and has cast it 
into the deepest gloom His intentions may have been 
noble, but his general action, with some few exceptions, 
has been fatal, and it may be justly doubted if the nations 
he has lost will ever find, or even accept, any remedy for 
the evil he has done them, and will continue to do for 
many a day 

At the close of the seventeenth and following centuries, 
v hen China began to be tetter known, a question was raised 
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among some eminent thinkeis It had been wondered 
whether it were possible that a society of atheists could 
exist, and whether the accusation of atheism brought against 
that vast empire was reasonable or piobable Bayle made 
the discussion famous by pronouncing himself in the affii ma- 
tive and Voltane contested the fact Public opinion was 
divided, and the question, m the absence of any well- 
established facts, remained undecided At the present day, 
and m view of the complete and clear revelations nfade m 
the Buddhist writings which have since then been discovered 
and explained, no doubt can exist Buddhist nations may, 
without injustice, be considered nations of atheists This 
does not imply that they piofess atheism, and glory m their 
incredulity, m the boastful manner of those who profess it 
among ourselves, but it simply means that these nations 
have not attained, even m their highest meditations, to the idea 
of God, and that the societies formed by them have, to the 
gieat detriment of their organization, dignity, and happiness, 
lived without this idea 

However, these societies do exist, very numeious although 
poweiless, very backward although veiy ancient, coriupt yet 
refined, and profoundly miserable, thiough the ignoiance and 
vice that time has increased instead of amending Bayle 
was therefore light in maintaining that such a social state 
was possible, we now know that it really exists. Peihaps, 
however, we ought to add with Voltaire, f These nations 
neithei deny nor affii m God, they have never heaid of Him 
To assert that they are atheists is the same as asserting that 
they are Anti-Cartesians, they are neither foi noi against 
Descartes They are, m fact, children, and a child is neither 
an atheist nor a deist, he is nothing 11 

Voltaire's opinion is the most coirect and the most con¬ 
soling Sakya-mum is no more an atheist than Kapila, onlv 
1 Voltaire, Dichonnaut philosophique, article on Athdisme 
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he had the weakness and misfortune to be ignorant of 
God, if he had fought against him, then it would have been 
lust to accuse him of atheism The nations whom his doc¬ 
trine suited were as blind as he was, and it has been proved 
by the learned men of our day that they did not know God 
even by name Remusat testifies that the Chinese, Tartars, 
and Mongolians, to whom might be added, we believe, the 
Tibetans, do not possess a word m their language to express 
the i£ea of God 1 In presence of such a curious and 
deploiable phenomenon, confirmed moreover by their reli¬ 
gion, it may be doubted if the intelligence of these nations is 
made of the same order as oui own, and if m those 
climates, where life is held in abhorrence and where nothing¬ 
ness takes the place of God, human nature is the same as 
with us Moreover, the faith of these peoples, senseless as 
it seems to us, has been so exclusive that they have devoted 
their whole thoughts to it, they have no other books than 
their sacred books, they have not permitted their imagina¬ 
tion, disordered as it was, to be diverted to other subjects , 
and most of the Buddhist nations have no other liteiature 
than that of the Sutras 2 

If we have dwelt at such length on the errors of Bud¬ 
dhism, it is, first, on account of its historical importance in 
the past, and even in the present state of humanity, but it 
is also in order to caution certain minds as much as possible 
against the illusions it may present Doubtless it is little to 
be feared that its frightful asceticism should make pioselytes 
amongst us, u ansmigration, annihilation, and atheism are 
little likely, we imagine, to attract many adherents Never¬ 
theless, Buddhism has its attractive side The Reformer 
himself is a grand figure, we may even say a perfect one 

1 A Rtmusat, Aoc Rout p 13S 

J No doubt this is the reason why the Sutras are so numerous and so 
extravagant, as they had to sltisfy all the wants of Buddhist believers 
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In his life there is not a fault, not a stain The virtues he 
inspired were true and often splendid, even if his principles 
were false A hero himself, he inspired heroism in others 
His code of morality, erroneous as it is, redeems its errors by 
an austerity that nothing can discourage, its vices are neither 
low nor common Self-renunciation carried to such a degree, 
even when it is misguided, is still worthy of esteem, for the 
folly of the ascetic may excite pity but never contempt It 
is not, therefoie, surpusing that Buddhism, especiall)%when 
it was less known, should have called forth admiration Even 
its resemblance to Christianity has not failed to deceive 
believers as well as those hostile to the Christian faith 
The latter chose to consider it the rival of the religion they 
opposed, while the former saw in it a reflection of the doc¬ 
trines they venerated Now, however, it would seem that all 
these misapprehensions, equally untenable, ought to be dis¬ 
pelled Buddhism is perfectly original, m the sense that it 
has not borrowed from strange nations or higher civilizations 
precepts and theories that it has corrupted, it is exclusively 
Indian, and is an integral outcome of ancient India, without 
Brahmanism, which it pretended to reform, or the philosoph¬ 
ical systems it perhaps unwittingly piopagated, it could not 
have been possible, nor could it have been accounted for 
However, if Buddhismhas learnt nothing from Christianity, 
it would be a still greater error to suppose that Christianity 
has taken lessons from Buddhism The study of Buddhism 
is extremely interesting, and the works of Hodgson, Schmidt, 
Csoma, Tumour, Burnouf, Stanislas Julien, 0 Lassen, Fou- 
caux, &c , deserve all our gratitude They reveal to us a page 
of the annals of humanity hitherto unknown or misunder¬ 
stood , theyjnake us fathom the moral and intellectual life of 
these nations, who after all are our brothers, little as they 
perhaps resemble us But besides this, Buddhism can teach 
us nothing, and to follow its teaching would be disastious to 
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us Notwithstanding its specious appearance, it is but 
a tissue of contradictions, and it is no calumny to say that, 
looked at closely, it is spiritualism without soul, virtue 
without duty, morality without liberty, charity without love, 
a world without nature and without God What lesson can 
we draw fiom such teachings ? And how much we should 
have to forget to become its disciples 1 How much lower 
we should have to descend m the scale of civilization ! 
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PART II 


BUDDHISM IN INDIA IN THE SEVENTH CENTURY 
OF THE CHRISTIAN ERA 


CHAPTER I 


Life of Htouen Thsang The importance of his travels in India his 
monastic education in China, his vocation as a missionary, his 
depar tui e, first tr tals The King of the Oigur s, the 7 itrhsh Khan 
Hiouen Thsangs arrival in India , his superstitious piety , ex¬ 
ploration on the banks of the Ganges, five year s'" sojom n in Magadha 
and the convent of Ndlanda , travels ihr oughont the peninsula , 
return to Ndlanda } Sildditya , contest of the Mailer of the I aw 
against the Little Vehicle His return to China after sixteen 
years' absence , Hiouen Thsang s r etr eat } tr an station of the sacr ed 
Buddhist books , death of Hiouen Thsang, his character 


After having studied the origin of Buddhism, we pass over 
a space of twelve centuries, and from the year 543 b c , the 
date of the Buddha’s death, we reach the 630th year of the 
Christian era, the date at which a Chinese monk, named 
Hiouen-Thsang {the Master of the Law) —a # barbaric name 
which henceforth becomes familiar and even venerated— 
travelled through India Hiouen-Thsang’s travels ai e known 
by two works, which that excellent sinologist Stanislas Julien 
has translated from the Chinese into French one is the 
Histoire de sa me et de ses voyages , by two of his disciples, 
Hoei-Li andYen-Thsong, theothfir is a collection of Hiouen 
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Thsang’s own Memoirs on the western countries ( Si-yu-ki) 
he travelled over for sixteen consecutive years By western 
countries India is more especially understood, as it is in 
fact situated to the west of China 

By the help of these two authentic documents, we will 
study Buddhism as it existed m the Indian peninsula twelve 
hundred years after the Nirvana of the Tathagata, and about 
four hundred years before the invasion of the Moslem 
However, in order thoroughly to appreciate Hiouen- 
Thsang we must consider his position, not only among the 
five or six heads of missions whom he imitated and sur 
passed, or who followed him, but in the general effect of 
that great movement which, for so many centuries, incited all 
Buddhist China towards India Facts and records of all 
lands attest uninterruptedly and with undeniable authenticity 
that this movement, which still exists, was of national 
importance Hiouen-Thsang, in the seventh century of 
the Christian eia, assisted it as much as lay m his powei, 
but he only followed it and took his part, after or before 
many others 

It appears certain that two hundred and seventeen years 
before Christ, a Sramana had first penetrated into the 
Chinese Empire, and had brought thither the germ of the 
new religion This event, recorded in the Chinese Annals x , 
proves that Buddhism, as might be supposed, had its apostles, 
and that the missionary spirit, of which the Buddha himself 
had given the example, was not wanting to this religion more 
than to any other Proselytism is a duty when it is believed 
that men can be saved by a truth already m our possession, 
and this is one of the most noble if not the most justifiable 
pretentions of Buddhism . ** 

However, China was not destined to receive Buddhism nor 

1 Remusat, Loe A'ottc /w, pf 41, and Landiessc, preface to Foe Lotte 
p. 38 
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to see it propagated by the apostles who came from India 
This nation, which seems to do everything m an inverted 
order, far from waiting for the religious faith to be brought 
to it, went to seek for it m foreign lands It was as it were 
proselytism reversed The Chinese pilgrims, for they cannot 
be called missionaries, went to India, some thousand 
miles from their own country, to imbibe a purer dogma or 
to revive a failing faith It was necessary to do this several 
times, and during six centuries there were constant pilgrim¬ 
ages carried on, with more or less success 

This is certainly a unique fact in the history of religions, 
and it would seem that no other example can be quoted m 
the annals of humanity, for if we take two of the best 
known, Christianity and Mohammedanism, we find that 
both have been propagated in the opposite manner 
Christianity, which sprang from an obscure corner of Judea, 
was spread by missions and preaching over the Greco- 
Roman world, which it soon subjugated Through its 
apostles it conquered by degrees the barbarians in different 
parts of Europe, and at the present day it is still through its 
missionaries that it seeks to cairy its benefits to the uttei- 
most parts of the globe, and more especially to China But 
the nations were never converted, nor was their Chnstiamty 
strengthened by returning to the spot from whence Christi¬ 
anity had issued, even the crusades, admirable as they were, 
did not attempt this object, and Europe did not free the 
Holy Sepulchre from the Saracens m order*to learn more 
about the faith it professed As for Mohammedanism, it was 
propagated like the Christian faith, far from the place of its 
birth It spread rapidly and extensively, but the nations 
converted Sy force and by the swoid never came, to receive 
its tenets, to the place where the piophet was born The 
pilgrimage to Mecca was always an act of piety, nevei 
a religious teaching 
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The Chinese, therefore, retain this kind of privilege, and 
the manner in which they appropriated Buddhism to them¬ 
selves is not the least of their peculiarities 

The first Chinese pilgrim who wrote down his travels m 
India was Chi-tao-an He travelled at the beginning of the 
fourth century, that is about eighty years before Fa-Hian 
His book, entitled Description of the Western Countries, is 
probably lost, or at least it has not yet been discovered m 
the convents, where it possibly remains concealed It is 
only known by the veiy brief mention of it made in 
encyclopedias or biographies published some centuries later 
The extent of the work is unknown, but Stanislas Julien 
seems to think its loss is much to be regretted 

The second journey recorded is that of Fa-Hian His 
narrative, which has reached us, is famous under the name 
of Foe Koite Ki , or Recollections of the Kingdoms of the 
Buddha It was a real revelation when, some fifty years ago, 
Abel Remusat, aided by Klaproth and Landresse, brought 
out a translation which gave the first idea of this nariative 
However limited this was, it threw a ray of light, and, thanks 
to the details it contained, it was at once seen, notwith 
standing its omissions and defects, what resources such 
documents afforded Fa-Hian had travelled fifteen yeais in 
India, from the year 399 to the year 414 But he had only 
travelled over thirty kingdoms, and his intelligence did not 
equal his courage His short narrative is obscure by reason 
of its conciseness The notes that Abel Remusat, Klapioth, 
and Landresse added were not sufficient to render it perfectly 
intelligible However, it was already a great work to have 
taken this glorious initiative, and this fust discovery promised 
many others more fruitful and more complete » 

About a hundred years after Fa-Hian, two' pilgrims, Hoei- 
Seng and Sung-Yun, sent to India by order of an empress, 
wrote a description of •then journey, but with even fewer 
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details than Fa-Hian Ch Fred Neumann has translated 
this account into German in his Recollections of the Pilgrim -- 
ages of the Buddhist MonkA Hoei-Seng and Sung-Yun seem 
more especially to have travelled through the northern parts 
of India and they remained two whole years m the Udyana 
country 

After these two narratives we come to Hiouen-Thsang’s, 
which is of much greater compass, and in every point 
infinitely more instructive This work is entitled Simula , 
or Memoirs on the Western Countries It consists of about 
600 pages in quarto m the Chinese text, that is to say it is 
ten or twelve times longer than that of Fa-Hian It was 
honouied by passing through several imperial editions 
To complete the Memoirs of Hiouen-Thsang must be 
mentioned the History of his life by his two disciples, w ho add 
a quantity of curious facts to the dry statistics of the Memons 
Between Hiouen-Thsang’s journey and that of fifty-six 
monks a hundred years elapse, 01 at least it was in 730 
that a learned man called I-tsmg drew up, by virtue of an 
imperial decree, ‘ The History and itinerary of the monks of 
the dynasty of the Thangs, who travelled to the west of 
China in search of the Law * This work is rather less 
extensive than that of Fa-Hian 

Finally, to complete the senes of Chinese pilgrimages in 
India, there is the Itinerary of Khi-Nie's journey thtough 
the Western Countries By the emperor’s orders Khi-Nie had 
left China in 964 at the head of three hundred Samancans, 
and remained absent from his country twelve years It 
seems that theie only exists a few memoianda of this long 
journey, not more than eight quarto pages, which a learned 
man has included m one of his works 
Such is the substance of* the narratives by the Chinese 

1 Sung Yun’s short account will be found translated m Beal’s 
Fa-Hian y pp 174-208 (Translator’s note*) 
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pilgrims } and m translating the Biography and Memoirs 
of Hiouen-Thsang, Stanislas Julien has given the most 
interesting portions of these narrations These two works 
are far superior to all the others, and m companng Hiouen- 
Thsang to his predecessors and his successors, his great 
superiority over them, both m the extent and m the exactness 
of his mfoimation, is strikingly shown Hiouen-Thsang was 
gifted with a real aptitude for this kind of investigation, and 
had h^lived at a different time, and amongst ourselves, he 
would certainly have been classed among the most learned 
and illustrious geographers and travellers 

It is true that the days in which he lived were peculiarly 
favourable to studies of this kind Fiom political and com¬ 
mercial, as much as from religious reasons, the Chinese 
emperois of the seventh century, either of the Soui 01 the 
Thang dynasties, appear to have taken great interest in the 
western countries, and more especially in India Besides 
the missions of the Buddhist monks, there were a great 
numbei of missions composed of generals and magistrates, 
who all brought back fiom then travels very useful docu¬ 
ments The Chinese government, which in those days had, 
it would seem, much moie intercourse with India than at 
present, did not fail to utilize all these documents and place 
them within reach of the public Stanislas Julien mentions 
no less than eight large woiks of this kind which weie 
published in the course of the seventh century 

With regard to pilgrims and famous men of learning their 
number was considerable, and the services they rendered were 
brilliant enough to excite public admnation—even in the 
most remote tunes—and to induce the ancients to preserve 
their history in special writings The St PetejsUurg library 
possesses tight Chinese miscellanies, some of which have 
twenty 01 two and-lwenty volumes m quarto on the biogra¬ 
phies of the most celebiated Buddhists The lust of these 
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biographies was composed from the year 502 to the year 5 5 ^ > 
and the last is almost of modem times, having been compiled 
m 1777 The others belong to the seventh, tenth, eleventh, 
thirteenth, fifteenth, and seventeenth centuries, for China, 
although often invaded by foreign nations, has known neither 
the intellectual cataclysm, called in western histoiy the inva¬ 
sion of the barbarians, nor the darkness of the Middle Ages 

Even from the beginning of the eighth century, in 713, 
that is after six or seven hundred years of almost unin¬ 
terrupted communication, the multitude of works brought 
back from India was sufficiently cumbersome to necessitate 
voluminous catalogues, in which the titles of the books were 
classed according to their dates, followed by the names 
of the translators and editors, with more or less detailed 
notices One of these catalogues, printed in 1306 under 
the Yuens, comprised fourteen hundred and forty works, 
and was itself but the epitome of four others, successively 
published in 730, 788, 1011, and 1037 It was the collective 
work of twenty-nine learned men 4 versed in the languages/ 
who were associated together for this long work, and 
of a Samanean especially appointed to verify the accuracy 
of the Indian words Besides these catalogues, the Chinese 
had other collections that contained analysis of Buddhist 
writings, intended to take the place of this mass of unwieldy 
books The Tchin-i-tien , which exists in the Public Library 
m Pans, and whence Stanislas Julien diew the most in¬ 
structive information, is a compilation of this kind 1 

1 One of the most eminent services Stamslis Julitn rendered to 
Buddhistical learning is having established methodic il xnd unquestion 
able rules for the restitution of Sanskrit mmes mutiUted by the Chinese 
transcripts As theie is no alphabet m the Chinese Lnguige, and 
several articiflations aie lacking, the foreign words of which it tried to 
represent the sound weie often so alteied as to be absolutely unrecogm/ 
able To return to them their original form was a most dilhcult 
problem, which both Remusat and Bumogf had, for lack of information, 
failed to solve 
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With regard to the translation itself of the sacied books, 
it was the object of the most minute care, and surrounded 
with every possible guarantee Colleges of translators, 
authorized by imperial decrees, were officially appointed 
This work of translation necessitated the employment of 
whole convents, emperors themselves did not disdain to 
write prefaces for these books, intended for the religious and 
moral mstiuction of their subjects Out of piety and respect 
for th€ traditions of their ancestors, the dynasty reigning 
at the present moment m China has had reprinted, in an 
oblong folio size, all the ancient Chinese, Tibetan, 
Manchou, and Mongolian translations, and this immense 
collection fills no less than thirteen hundred and ninety-two 
volumes 

We will now study Hiouen-Thsang’s share m this vast 
enterprise When he followed his vocation as missionary, 
the Buddhist faith had been publicly adopted m his country 
for about five hundred years (the year 61 or 65 of our era) 
It had reaped great triumphs, and had sustained dismal 
eclipses Hiouen-Thsang strove, like many others, to revive 
it duung one of its periods of decline, but if he was one of 
its most useful and enlightened apostles, he was not the 
only one, and it would be showing little appreciation of his 
worth if a glory that he shaies with many of his co¬ 
religionists were exclusively attubuted to him This point 
must not be lost sight of m studying his biography, which is 
calculated to # excite the greatest cunosity, for it may be 
doubted whether m our western countries, in the midst 
of the seventh century, it would be possible to find a literary 
and religious personage more mteiesting than Hiouen- 
Thsang, notwithstanding his prejudices and*hJs met edible 
superstition 

A native of Tchm-Lieou, in the district of Keou-Chi, 
Hiouen-Thsang belonged to an honouiable family, who had 
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held important posts in his province. His father, Hoei, 
had refused, out of discretion and love of study, to follow the 
career of his ancestor, and had avoided public duties m times 
of civil disturbances Having undertaken himself the 
education of his four sons, he soon noticed the precocious 
intelligence and earnestness of the youngest, Hiouen-Thsang, 
and he devoted himself to the culture of these remaikable 
dispositions The child repaid him for his care, and at 
a tender age was confided to the management of his second 
brother, who had embraced a religious life in one of the 
monasteries of Lo-Yang, the eastern capital He displayed 
the same diligence and prodigious aptitude at the convent 
as under his paternal roof, and by an exception, which 
the elevation and steadiness of his character more even than 
his knowledge justified, he was admitted without examination 
at the age of thirteen among the monks The fact is that 
even at this early penod his vocation had levealcd itself, and 
‘his sole desire was to become a monk m order to propagate 
afar the glouous Law of the Buddha ’ The books he 
studied most particularly, and with which he was thoroughly 
acquainted, were the sacred book of the Nie-pan (Nirvana) 
and the Che ta-chi?ig-lun (Mahayana Sampangraha Sdstta y 
the complete summary of the Great Vehicle) 

For seven years the youthful novice went with his brother 
to all the most renowned schools to finish his education, and 
in the midst of the sanguinary revolutions that were then 
agitating the empire, he underwent trials that prepared him 
for those he had to undergo m his future travels He 
lemamed a few years in the Chou district, which was less 
disturbed than the others, and he there diligently followed 
the lectures £f the best qualified masters The two bi others 
vied with one another m learning and virtue, and in the 
Kong-hoei-sse convent of the to\jn of Tchmg-Tou they 
were both noticed for ‘ the brilliancy of their talents, the 
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purity of their morals, and the nobility of their heaits 9 
At the age of twenty Hiouen-Thsang finished his novitiate 
and received full monastic orders, this took place m the 
fifth yeai of the Wou-te period, that is m 622 During the 
summer retreat that followed, he studied discipline, the 
Vmaya , and continued investigating the Sutras and Sastras 
He still had some doubts about different points of doctrine 
that neither he nor his brother had been able to solve, and 
in ordfer to decide these, he went from town to town during 
six years, to consult the professors who were considered the 
most learned But even at that time he was himself a con¬ 
summate master, and in the convents where he sojourned he 
was often requested to explain some of the most impoitant 
works Thus, in the convent of Thien-hoang-sse, at King- 
Tcheou, he expounded thiee times during the autumn season 
the two books of the Mahay ana Sampatigtaha Sastra and 
the Abhidharma Sastra Such was the fame of his teaching, 
that the King, Han-yang, accompanied by his officers and 
a multitude of monks, came to hear him, and were the 
admiring spectators of a brilliant victoiy the Master of the 
Law gained over those who had come to interrogate and 
discuss with him. At Tch'-ang e na his success was no less 
brilliant, and the oldest and most scholarly masters admitted 
that this young man’s knowledge surpassed theirs Neverthe- 
less, Hiouen-Thsang felt that he still lacked many things, 
and far fiom being blinded by the praise that was lavished 
on him, he resolved to travel m the countries of the west, 
in order to consult wise men as to certain points of the Law 
on which his mind was still disturbed M01 eover he recalled 

to mind the travels of Fa-Hian and of Tchi-Yun, the first 
scholars of their day, and ‘ the glory of seeking the Law 
which was to guide men and procure their happiness’ 
seemed to him worthy of imitation 
In concert with several other monks, he presented a 
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petition for leave to travel m India, but having been refused 
by an imperial decree, he decided to start alone, notwith¬ 
standing the difficulties and perils which awaited him He 
was still hesitating when the recollection of a dieam of his 
mother’s and one of his own settled his mind, together with 
the predictions of a skilful astrologer who had diawn his 
horoscope, and whose prophecy came true Hiouen Thsang 
was at this time twenty-six years of age 

He at once repaired to Liang-Tcheou, the generaftresort 
of inhabitants of the west bank of the Yellow Rivei and 
of all the merchants of the neighbouring countries He was 
preparing to leave this city, after having delivered there, as 
elsewhere, several well-attended lectures on the Law, when 
a first obstacle nearly oveithiew all his plans The governor 
of the city had received the stnctest oiders fiom the 
imperial administration to prevent anybody leaving the 
country Rut, thanks to the secret assistance of some 
professors who approved his purpose, Hiouen-Thsang 
succeeded in escaping from the city, remaining hidden 
during the day and travelling all night A little further 
on, at Koua-Tcheou, he would have been ariested on the 
denunciation of spies sent in pursuit of him, if the governor, 
touched by the fiankness of the pilgrim, who confessed who 
he was, and by his magnanimous courage, had not saved 
him by destroying the official document containing his 
descnption 

Two novices who had followed him so f^r took fright 
at these first obstacles and abandoned him Left alone and 
without a guide, Hiouen-Thsang bethought him that the 
best way to procure one was to go and prostrate himself at 
the feet of Jthe Mile's (Maitreya Bodhisatwa) 1 statue and 
offer up fervent prayers The next day he repeated them 

1 Maitre>a was the future Buddha, whqjn Saky 1 mum consecrate d as 
his successor when be quitted the 1 ushita. 
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with equal faith, when he suddenly saw near him a man fiom 
the barbarian countries come in, who declared his wish to 
become a monk and receive his instructions, and who 
willingly consented to be his guide 

The flight was not easy At the extieme frontier, about 
fifteen miles fiom the city, it was necessary to pass unper- 
ceived through a barrier, ‘ which was the key to the western 
frontier’ It was situated near the widest part of an ex¬ 
tremely rapid river, and beyond this barrier five signal 
towers, guarded by vigilant sentinels, had also to be avoided 
The barrier was cleveily evaded, thanks to the youthful 
guide, but he declined to go any further, and he left 
the Master of the Law to continue his perilous journey 
alone The twenty-foui long miles that separated the 
bamer and the towers was a desert of and sand, where the 
load was only marked by heaps of bones and the marks of 
horses’ feet No sooner had Hiouen-Thsang entered it 
than he was assailed by visions caused by the mirage, 
he supposed them to be delusions, created by the demons 
who wished to oppose his undertaking, but he heard in 
the air a voice that cued to him to sustain his courage 
‘ Fear not 1 Fear not' ’ 

Reaching by night the first tower, which he was obliged 
to approach in order to get watei, he ran the risk of being 
killed by the airows of the sentinels Fortunately the com¬ 
mander of the guard-house, who was a zealous Buddhist, 
consented to let him pass, and moreover gave him letteis 
of recommendation to the chief of another station, to whom 
he was nearly related The traveller was obliged to make 
a long circuit to avoid the last station, where he would ha\e 
found obdurate and violent men, but he lost his way in the 
second desert he had to cross To crown his misfortunes, 
the goat-skm that contained his supply of water was empty 
In utter despair, he was about to retrace his steps and leturn 
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eastwards But no sooner had he gone three miles in this 
new direction than, seized by remorse* he said to himself, 
1 Originally I swore if I did not reach Thien-tchou (India) 
I would never take one step to return to China Why have 
I come here ? I prefer to die going west than to return to 
the east and live ’ He therefore resumed his way, and 
fervently praying to Kouan-tn (Avalokitesvara), he again 
directed his steps towards the north-west Four nights 
and five days he wandered m the desert without ca drop 
of fresh water to refresh his parched throat He kept up 
his drooping courage by reading m the midst of his prayers 
the Piadjnci-Paramita and Avalokitesvara’s Sutra How evei, 
overcome by thirst, fatigue, and want of sleep, he was about 
to perish w r hen a breeze that rose in the night revived him, 
as well as his horse, which was almost equally exhausted 
They therefore managed to struggle on, and in a few r 
moments they reached the bank of a pond surrounded 
by fresh pasture-land, towards which the animal’s infallible 
instinct had led him 

After two more days of painful journeying he at last 
reached a convent in Igou (the country of the Oigurs), where 
he found some Chinese monks 

These first details, which bear an evident impress of truth, 
notwithstanding some exaggerations on the part of his 
biographers, give us an insight into the character of Hiouen- 
Thsang, as well as the terrible obstacles he had to oveicome 
Besides the knowledge which had already made him famous, 
he possessed an imperturbable faith, boundless courage, and 
an energy that nothing could dishearten, he w r as, in fact, 
a perfect missionary 

Other trials of a diffeient natuie, but no less formidable, 
still awaiteci him No sooner had he rested a few days at 
I-gou than the powerful king of Kao-TcJi ang^ one of the 
tributaries of China, sent messengers to invite him to come 
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to his kingdom This was a command the pool pilgrim 
could not disobey The reception which the king Khio-wen- 
tai gave him was no less coidial than it was magnificent, 
but when, ten da>s later, the Mastei of the Law wished 
to leave, the king declaied his firm intention of keeping 
him to the end of his life, as teacher of his subjects and 
chief of the monks appointed to mstiuct them In vam 
did Hiouen-Thsang protest, alleging the sacred puipose 
of his # journey, the king remained inflexible But the 
Master of the Law took on his side a no less extreme 
resolution, and knowing that ‘the king, notwithstanding his 
great powei, had no control over his mind and will/ he 
refused to eat, detei mining to die of hunger soonei than 
abandon his design Three long days had already elapsed, 
when the king, ashamed and afiaid of the consequences 
of his obduiacy, lespectfully offered him his apologies and 
set him at liberty Feeling but little leassuied after so much 
ciuelty, HiouemThsang made the king swcai he would keep 
his word, first by taking to witness the sun, and then the 
Buddha, befoie whose statue they worshipped togethci 
The king swore, m the piesence of his mothei the pimcess 
TcHang , that he would always tieat the Mastei of the Law as 
a brother, on condition that on his return fiom India, he 
would come back to the countiy of Kao-J'cliang , and spend 
three yeais there. Hiouen-Thsang consented to this, and 
sixteen yeais after fulfilled his promise Moicover he con¬ 
sented to lemayi another month m the Kao Tch'ang country, 
and he devoted all that time to the lehgious instruction 
of the couit, which, with the king at its head, came evei> 
evening to listen to his pious lessons 

When the month lnd expued, the Master,, o i the Law 
depaited, loaded with rich presents and accompanied by 
a numeious escoit he had himself chosen, he was provided 
with a quantity of piovisfons, besides twenty-four letteis of 
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recommendation to the sovereigns of the diffeient countries 
he had to pass through In an elegantly expiessed lettei, 
which his biographeis have caiefully given at full length and 
which was indeed woith preseivmg, he thanked the king for 
his gieat geneiosity 

The lemamdei of the journey, thanks to all these supplies, 
was somewhat less fatiguing, although mtei speised with many 
haidships On leaving the kingdom of Kutch, the fiist m 
which the pilgrim found Buddhism the established religion, 
the caravan had to cross a high mountain, Ling-Chan 
{Mitsuiaolci) covered with perpetual snows, which took seven 
days, and wheie they lost fourteen men and a quantity 
of oxen and horses After haung skirted the lake of 
Issikul and gone fifty miles beyond it, Hiouen-Thsang 
met, m the City of Sou-che> the Tuikish Khan ( Tou-Ku ), 
who received him sumptuously m his tents of felt, and who, 
after a banquet, surrounded by his hoide, listened to his 
pious instiuctions on the Ten Vntues and the Six Paiamitas 
(. Po-lo-me ), dismissed him, loaded with magnificent piesents, 
and gave him an interpreter to conduct him to Kapisa, m India 
At Samaikand, Hiouen-Thsang tned to conveit the king and 
the people, who were fire-w r orshippers, and by appointing 
monks, he was able to hope that he had le-estabhshed 
Buddhism, which had m foimei days been biought theie, 
as the piesence of two deserted convents attested At Baktia 
(Balk, Fo-ko-lo ), he fiist found Buddhism flouiishmg, with 
its monuments, relics, and legends of alj soits Theie 
w r ere no less than a hundied convents and thiee thousand 
monks,—all devoted to the study of the Little Vehicle In 
a convent called the New Convent, an imposing edifice, nchly 
decoiatedf situated north-west of the city, they showed the 
Buddha's water-jug, his broom, and one of his front teeth 
On festivals, the thiee relics were exhibited, and the people 
and the monks woi shipped them It was said, m the city 
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of Poll, situated about thnty miles fiom Baktia (Balk) that 
the Tathagata had come to these places, and two stupas had 
been raised as memorials of his piesence and his benevolence 

In the kingdom of Bamian ( Fan-yen-?ia) Hiouen-Thsang 
found no less aident faith, with convents, stupas, magnificent 
statues of the Buddha, and monks belonging to diveis 
schools, devoted to the study of the Law After having 
twice ciossed the Black Mountains (Hindu Kush) and the 
kingdoms of Kapisa ( Kia-pi-che) and Lampa (Lan-po) he 
enteied the kingdom of Nagarahara, where he saw the first 
monuments of the great monaich Asoka (Wou-yeou) whose 
dominion seems to have extended to these distant countnes 
A stupa thiee hundied feet high, erected at the gates of the 
city, was attributed to him 

Fiom this moment the pilgrim found everywhere traces 
of this potentate, whose empue appears to ha\e compused 
the gi eater part of the peninsula 

We have shown Hiouen-Thsang* s courage and the know¬ 
ledge he had acquned about the most difficult religious 
subjects, but his chaiacter would not be complete if we did 
not also mention some of his superstitions 

In the kingdom of Nagarahaia, he visited a city which 
boie the unknown name of City of the Top of Fo's Ciamum 
The following account gives the reason of this singular 
name On the second story of a pavilion, m a small tower 
formed of seven precious things/ a famous relic called 
Usmsha was onshnned This 4 bone, enclosed in a casket, 
was moie than a foot in cacumference It was of a yellowish- 
white coloui, and the minute holes where the hair had grown 
weie still distinctly visible Those who wished to know the 
extent of their sms and their vntues used to pound perfumes, 
and with the powder make a soft paste which they deposited, 
well wrapped up m silk, cjn the sacred bone The box was 
then closed, and according to the state of the paste when it 
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was taken out again, each of the consulting paities knew 
what amount of happiness or misfortune they might expect 
Hiouen-Thsang received for his shaie a moulded figuie of 
the Tiee of Wisdom (Bodhidiuma), while a young Siamana 
who accompanied him only obtained the figuie of a lotus 
The custodian of the sacied bone, seeing this muacle, was 
delighted, he snapped his fingers and, scattering floweis, he 
said to Hiouen-Thsang ‘ Mastei, what you have obtained 
is exceedingly rare, and clearly shows that >ou already 
possess a portion of the Pou-h (Bodhi, Wisdom of the 
Buddha)' They also showed the pilgrim, who on his side 
was most generous, other relics no less samtl), and among 
others, the eyeball of the Buddha, which was so bnlliant, the 
biographeis say, that it was seen to shine through the box 
They also showed him the Buddha's raunent ( sanghati) and 
his staff 

It might be supposed that m this fiist advenluie Hiouen- 
Thsang was the dupe of some cunning tuck, but the 
following is still more complicated and moi e exti ao 1 dinary 

He heard that six miles distant fiom the city of Teng- 
Kouang-tclnng (Pradipaiasmipura) theie was a cave wheie 
the Tathagata, having conquered the king of Diagons who 
inhabited it, had left his shadow He lcsolved to go and 
render him homage ‘not wishing/ he said, * fo have come so 
near without woishipping him, and well aw r aie that if he 
lived foi a thousand kalpas, it would be difficult to find, even 
once, the leal shadow of the Buddha' In vain was it 
lepresented to him that the roads were dangeious and 
infested with lobbers, m vain was it urged that foi the last 
two or thiee )eais haidly any of those laie visitois who weie 
so impiucfcn* as to face this peril had returned, nothing 
could shake his purpose After a gieat deal of diiliculty he 
found, on a farm belonging to a r convent, an old man who 
consented to act as his guide No sooner had he staited, 
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than he was attacked by five ruffians, who rushed upon him 
sword m hand Hiouen-Thsang calmly showed his religious 
habit and disaimed them by firm and kindly words 

The giotto he was bound foi was situated near a river 
between two mountains, and the entrance was through 
a kind of door m a stone wall On looking into it Hiouen- 
Thsang could discern nothing, but following the instructions 
of the old man, he found his way m the darkness and reached 
the spt>t wheie the shadow lested Then, filled with deep 
faith, he made the hundied salutations piescubed, but still 
he saw nothing He bitteily reproached himself foi his sins, 
wept with loud sobs and gave way to his gnef, devoutly 
lecitmg the Clung -man-King (the Sri-??ialadcvi Sinhanada 
Sutra) and the Gathas of the Buddhas, piostratmg himself 
at each stiophe He had scaicely finished the fiist hundied 
salutations, than he saw on the eastern wall of the grotto 
a slight glimmer which immediately vanished, it was as wide 
as a monk’s jug He lecommenced his salutations, and 
a second light as wide as a bowl appealed and disappeared 
as rapidly Filled with enthusiasm, he declared he would 
not leave the giotto till he had seen the shadow of the 
Venerable of the Ceniwy At last, after two hundred moie 
salutations, the cavern was suddenly flooded with light, and 
the shadow of the Tathagata, of dazzling whiteness, stood 
out upon the wall, * like when the clouds part, and suddenly 
lcveal the maivcllous image of the Golden Mountain’ 
A dazzling tjjilliancy lighted up the outline of his noble 
countenance, and lus laiment was of a yellow-icd coloui 
Fiom his knees upwauls, the beauty of Ins pci son shone in 
the full light To the left, and to the right, and behind the 
Buddha, could be seen all the shadows of the iBodhisatwas 
and veneiable Siamanas who forni Ins letmue IIiouen- 
Thsang, m an ecstasy of delight, gazed intently on the 
sublime and peeiless object of his admuation When he had 
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sufficiently contemplated this miracle, he commanded fiom 
afar six men who waited outside, to bung fiie and bum 
perfumes As soon as the file blazed, the shadow of the 
Buddha disappeaied, and dnectly the file went out, the 
image reappeared again Five of the men saw it, but one 
of them did not see anything whatevei Hiouen-Thsang 
respectfully prostiated himself, proclaimed the piaises of 
the Buddha, and scattered flowers and pei fames The 
divine apparition having ceased, he took his leafe and 
depaited 

To all appearance, the pilgrim was once more deceived 
by some charlatan's trick, peihaps, howevei, he was his own 
dupe, and the old man who accompanied him gave him the 
true explanation "Master/ he said, "without the smcenty 
of your faith, and the enei gy of your piayers, you would not 
have obtained such a mnacle’ The histoiy of supeistitions 
is full of such hallucinations, and ovei-excited imaginations, 
like that of Hiouen-Thsang, aie too leady to leceive them, 
if circumstances peimit The countnes the pilgum tiavelled 
through have at all times been given up to the wildest 
dreams, and when he sees the tiaces of the Buddha’s footsteps, 
on a laige stone on the noith bank of the Subhavastu that 
he ciosses, he does not hesitate to say ingenuously "that 
these traces appear long or shoit, accoidmg to the degiee 
ofviitue possessed by those who look at them, and according 
to the energy of their piayeis' 

It will at once be understood that being so easily satisfied 
with what he sees himself, he is still moie so with what is 
related to him, for he is as credulous with regaid to tradi¬ 
tions as he is about his own supernatuial visions Near to 
the mountain JEU-lo, he visited the spot where Jou-lcu (the 
Tathagata), filled with gratitude towaids the Yakshas, gave 
them his own body as alms, the place, not far fiom Moung- 
Kie-h (piobably Manghelh or Mamfiala), maiked by a stupa, 
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where Jou-lai pieiced his body with a knife, the spot near 
Takshasila wheie, as chief of a gieat kingdom, he made an 
offering of a thousand heads, m the same way as near 
Purushapuia (actually Peshawar) he saw the spot, mailed by 
one of Asokas stupas, where during a thousand successive 
existences Jou-lcn gave his e’ves as alms , and not far distant 
fiom the river Sin-tou (the Indus) the spot where Siddhartha, 
while only punce loyal, gave Ins body to appease the hunger 
of se^n tiger-cubs Hencefoith Hioucn-Thsang will for 
the remainder of his journey live in the midst of this world 
of marvels and delusions, and he mentions hundieds of such 
miracles with the most impeltuibable composure 

After various joumeymgs 111 Udyana, and the valley of 
upper Sindh and the Panjab, he entered by the noith-west 
into the kingdom of Kashinu ( Kia-chi-mi-lo , Kasmlia) In 
its capital he found no less than a hundied convents, in¬ 
habited by five thousand monks Theie also he saw four 
enoimous stupas, that had been built m foimcr days by the 
king Wou-yeou (Asoka), each of these stupas containing 
Che-hs (sarfras), that is peisonal relics of the Talhagata 
As the repoit of PIiouen-Thsang’s fame had preceded him 
in Kashmir, the king, to do him honour, sent one of his 
uncles to meet him, as far as the Stone Gate, on the western 
fiontier of the countiy, and himself went to leccive him at 
some distance fiom the capital This respectful greeting 
was but the pi elude to moie substantial faxours The king, 
not satisfied with admitting at his table the foieign monk 
who came fiom Gieat China {Mo-ho-tchi-na, Maha Tchina), 
gave him twenty scubes to copy foi him all the Sutias and 
Sastias he wished to have, and he moi cover appointed five 
pci sons as his peisonal attendants, mstiucting theymto furnish 
him, at the expense of the tieasuiy, with all he might lequne 
Foi centuncs past, learning had been held m gieat honoui 
m this kingdom, and thS knowledge of the Law had been 
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carried so far that in the four hundiedth year after the 
Nie-pan of Jou 4 at (the Tathagata's Nirvana) the king 
Kanishka (Kia m-sse-kia) held a council of five hundred 
learned monks, under the presidency of Vasubandhu, which 
drew up three Commentanes on the Pitakas In the convent 
wheie the pilgum resided, he followed the learned lessons 
of a professor of the Law, who explained to him all the 
difficult points of the pnncipal Sastras, and the lectuies, at 
which the Chinese monk displayed the most lively anfi acute 
intelligence, became so interesting, that learned men came 
fiom all parts of the kingdom to hear them The success 
and favour shown to a stranger soon excited the jealousy 
of the monks of Kashmir, but owing to the supenonty 
of Hiouen-Thsang's intelligence, and his kindness of heart, 
he was able to overcome all enmity, and he spent two whole 
)eais m this kingdom m older to make a thorough study 
of the sacred books, 

Wherevei he found teacheis capable of improving his 
knowledge he would stop to hear them and submissively 
follow their instructions Thus m the kingdom of Chi- 
napali, he spent fouiteen months undei Vimtapiabha, m 
that of Djalandhaia he passed foui months undei Chandia- 
vaima, in the kingdom of Siughna, he spent one winter and 
spring under Djayagupta , and m Matipura, half the spring 
and the whole summer under Mihasena, all renowned 
professors, thoioughly acquainted with the Thiee Com¬ 
mentanes 

r 

After having crossed the Ganges several times, in the 
couise of his vanous wandenngs, he leached the kingdom 
of Kanyakubja, governed at that time by a geneious and 
devout prince called Slladitja, with whom he was destined to 
become more intimately connected 

On going down the Ganges fiom Ayodhya to the kingdom 
of Hayamukha, the pilgrim, \vh <3 might have supposed 
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himself secure fiom any fuithei dangei, nearly penshed m 
a stiange mannei, and was saved only by a muacle The 
boat that conveyed him and eighty othei peisons was 
surprised by a band of puates These lobbeis woishipped 
the goddess To-ha (Duiga), and e\eiy autumn they offered 
up m sacnfice to this divinity, ‘to obtam good foitune/ the 
finest and handsomest man they could lay hands on The 
Master of the Law was chosen as the victim, but not m the 
least dismayed he thus spoke to the luffians ‘If this 
contemptible body weie voithy of your sacnfice, I would 
ceitainly not giudge it to you But as I have come fiom 
distant lands to honour the image of the Bodhi and the 
Vultuie’s Peak, to procuie sacied wntmgs, and to be 
instiucted m the Law, my vow is not yet accomplished, 
and I fear, most generous men, that m taking my life you 
will call down upon yourselves the gieatest calamities 1 It 
could haidly be expected that xobbeis vouM be influenced 
by such pious aigumcnts, and the chief pnate having ordcied 
Ins men to piepaie the altai, which was to be made of eaith 
kneaded with watci fiom the nver, two of the lobbeis, 
drawing their swoids dragged off the pooi monk to sacnfice 
him on the spot Hiouen-Thsang betiajed no fear or 
emotion, but only asked for a few moment/ respite, to 
piepaie to enter Nnvana with the necessaiy joy and 
tianquilhty of soul 

‘ Then/ his biographeis add, ‘the Master of the Law thought 
tendeily of T$£-tln (Maitieya) and tinned all his thoughts to 
the palace of the Tushitas, offering up aident piayer that he 
might be reborn theic, so that he could pay his lespects 
and do homage to that Bodhisatwa, and receive the 
Yu-ha-sse-fi-hm {Yoqachaui Bhumi Sast?a)^ m ^&. heai the 
explanation of the Good Latv {Sadtfha? ma), and attain 
enlightened Intelligence,^ and then be icboin on earth to 
mstiuct and conveit these men, to nuke them piactise 
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acts of superioi vntue, and abandon their infamous profession, 
and finally to spiead abioad the benefits of the Law, and 
give peace and happiness to all beings Then he woi shipped 
the Buddhas of the ten countries of the world, and seating 
himself in the attitude of meditation, energetically fixed his 
thoughts on Tse-chi (Maitieya Bodhisatwa), without allowing 
any other idea to distiact him Suddenly, it seemed to his 
emaptured mind that he was using up to Mount Sumeiu, 
and that aftei having passed through one, two, and thiee 
heavens, he saw the Veneiable Maitieya m the palace of the 
Tushitas, seated on a blight thione, surrounded by a 
multitude of Devas At this moment his body and soul 
were bathed m joy, unconscious that he was near the altai, 
unmindful of the pnates thnsting foi his blood But his 
companions buist out m tears and lamentations, when 
suddenly a humcane aiose on all sides, bieakmg down 
tiees, scattenng clouds of sand, laising great waves upon 
the liver and sinking all the boats’ 

The pirates, tenoi-struck and depnved of all means of 
retreat, exhorted one another to lepentance, and thicw 
themselves down at the knees of Hioucn-Thsang, who told 
them that those who give themselves up to muidei, pillage, 
and impious sacnfices, suffei eternally m the futuie woikl 

‘How daie )ou/ he said to them, * foi the satisfaction 
of this contemptible body, which vanishes m an instant, like 
a flash of lightning 01 the morning dew, bung upon your¬ 
selves toilures which will last tlnoughout an infinite numbei 
of centunes ? ’ 

Therobbeis, touched by his courage, thiew their weapons 
into the river, lesloied to each tiavellei his stolen goods, 
and lespectfiully listened to the Five Commandments 1 

When he had leached the banks of the Ganges and the 

1 The Five Commandments are those mescubul by the lathairata. 
Not to hill, not to steal, &c 
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Jumna, the pilgnm remained for seveial years m the places 
made famous by the presence and pleaching of the Buddha, 
and he piously visited Siavasti ( Chi-lo-fa-si-ti ) the foimer 
residence of the king Prasenajit ( Po-lo-sse-na) and the 
famous Anatha Pmdika, Kapilavastu, the city where the 
Buddha was born, amongst the lums of which still lingeied 
so many memones of his childhood and }outh, Kusi-nagara, 
wheie the Buddha, lcstmg under the shade of four salas, 
enteied* for ever into Nirvana, Benaies (VaianasT, m 
Chinese Po-lo-m-sse), wheie he had f foi the fiist time tuined 
the Wheel of the Law’ in favoui of his five disciples, 
Vaisali ( Fei-che 4 i ), wheie he had studied under Arata Kalama 
before appealing m the w r oild, &c 

In Magadha (. Mo-he-to) Hiouen-Thsang had still to visit 
places yet moie sacred, if it weie possible Aftei having 
spent seven days m visiting the monuments of Patahputra, 
and befoic going on to Rajagnha, he tiavelled thuty miles 
fuithcr south to woiship the Bodhidiuma, the Tree of Wisdom , 
still caicfully tended, the Vajiasanam, the Diamond Throne , 
seat of the Buddhas, contempoiary it is said of heaven and 
eaith, and anumbei of othei monuments almost asveneiable. 
It can be imagined with what aidour the devout pilgnm 
paid his homage On beholding the Tree of Wisdom and the 
statue of the Tathagata, v r hich the Bodhisatwa Maitieya 
had elected neai it, he contemplated them with an aident 
faith, and prostiatmg himself befoie them, he gave vent to 
Ins gnef m lamentations 

‘ Alas/ he said w ith a sigh, c I know not what was the 
condition of my miseiable existence at the time the Buddha 
attained peifect wisdom and now that I have leached this 
spot, I can only meditate with shame on the immensity and 
depth of my sms' 

At these wouls, a flood of teais bathed his face, and 
all those who saw the Master of the Law in tins afflicte 1 
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condition, could not refiain fiom shedding tears like¬ 
wise 

These places were full of monuments of all kinds 
viharas, sangharamas, pillars, and especially stupas, most 
of them attributed to the great king Asoka, who, accoidmg 
to tradition, had caused eighty-foui thousand to be built all 
over India Most of these weie m rums when Hiouen- 
Thsang visited them, as they had been alicady two hundied 
>ears befoie m the days of Fa-Hian , and this dilapidation 
made them doubtless still more venerable in the eyes of the 
courageous pilgnms who had come so far to w 01 ship them 

Hiouen-Thsang resided no less than the whole ycais m 
Magadha, not to speak of the second journey he took there, 
after having tra\elled over all the southern and western 
parts of the peninsula But this fiist sojomn, which he 
spent entirely m the gieat monastery of Nalanda, inhabited 
at that time by ten thousand monks, is so full of mteicst 
that some details must be given about it It is mteiesting 
to know something of the domestic life of one of these vast 
communities which, m the seventh ccntuiy of oui era, weie 
so numeious m India The sanghaiama of Nalanda, the 
largest of all, affoids this opportunity, and the descriptions 
of this immense establishment, piotected by Lings and 
\enerated b} the faithful, will give us a vciy fair idea of the 
labours and customs of the Buddhist monks It was m this 
sanctuary of knowledge and virtue that Hiouen-Thsang 
learnt the Sanslut language, and acquit cd lh$ highei know¬ 
ledge which was to make his foitune among pnnccs, and Ins 
fame among his felkwv-countiymen 

The immense convent of Nalanda was situated m one 
of the mosfrhply paits of Magadha, about thuty miles fiom 
the Bodhimanda, the renowned and sacied icticat, whcie 
after six yeais of continual austenties Sakya-muni had at last 
attaned perfect Buddhahood Tradition iclatcs that the 
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spot on which the convent was eventually built, was originally 
a wood of mango-liees, which rich mei chants converted 
by the Talhagata had offeied to him He had resided 
Iheie some time, and m memoiy of his inexhaustible chanty 
towards orphans and the poor, the place had been called 
Nalanda 1 The piety of the kings of that countiy had not 
failed to sti eng then popular belief by embellishing Nalanda 
with magnificent edifices They had successively built six 
convents, at fiist separated from each other, but the last 
king had enclosed all these buildings by a single wall He 
had divided the extensive space between the six convents 
into eight couits, and the monks' habitations were no less 
than four stones high Toweis, pavilions, and domes lose 
on all sides, and running sti earns and shady groves kept all 
cool and fresh 

In this splendid abode ten thousand monks and novices 
resided, maintained at the expense of the king and the 
neighbounng cities Devoted to study, they weie geneially 
followers of the doctune of the Great Vehicle The votanes 
of eighteen schools gathered together there, and all the 
sciences weie cultivated, fiom the vernacular wntings and 
the Vedas, down to medicine and anthmetic Moieover, 
theie weie halls assigned to lectures, where a hundred 
diffeient piofessois discouised eveiy day to the students, who 
had nothing to distuib them from their pious tasks, and 
who, thanks to the geneiosity with which they were treated, 
could, without appealing to extraneous assistance, obtain 
fiom the convent the Foui nece^saiy things (that is to say, 
laiment, food, lodging and medicines) In fact their pro- 
giess m knowledge was assuied, and Nalanda was not only 
the finest vihaia m India, but it was the most beamed and 

1 Nalanda, composed of three words, Na alam da, means 111 Sanskrit 
He who is never weaiy of giving The etymology ol the word has 
cutainly greatly assisttd the legend, 
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the most famous for the zeal of its pupils and the talents 
of its masteis It leckoned about a thousand monks who 
could explain twenty woiks on the Sutras and Sastias, 
five hundied who knew thirty, and only ten who undeistood 
but fifty The Mastei of the Law, Hiouen-Thsang, was m 
the last class, aheady deemed eminent But the Supenor 
of the convent, Sllabhadia, had read and fathomed all the 
Sutras and Sastias without exception, and the high rank 
he occupied was due to his eminent viitue, his learning, and 
his venerable age 

Such was the holy sanctuary to which the Chinese pilgrim 
had been solemnly invited Four monks, chosen fiom among 
the most distinguished, had come to Bodhimanda to bring 
him the invitation He had accepted it, and when he went 
to Nalanda, two hundred monks, followed by a ciowd of the 
faithful, came to meet him with paiasols, banneis, perfumes, 
and floweis, they walked round him singing his piaises, and 
then led him to the convent Theie, they made him sit on 
an armchair placed on the same platfoim as the president, 
and the sub-director (Ka? madanci) sti iking a gong ( ghanta ), 
m a loud voice invited the Mastei of the Law to stay m the 
vihSia, and to make use of all the implements and goods 
belonging to the monks He was then pi esented to the Supei lor 
by twenty men of mature age and dignified appearance, well 
versed m the knowledge of the Sutias and Sastias When 
Hiouen-Thsang stood befoie Sllabhadra, he did him homage 
as a disciple In confoimance with the rnles of respect 
established among them, he advanced on his knees, and lean¬ 
ing on his elbows, beat his feet together, and stiuck the 
ground with his forehead Sllabhadia leceived this homage 
with kindness, and had seats biought for the Mastei of the 
Law and the monks who accompanied him, then aftei having 
questioned and highly praised him, he made his nephew, a 
very capable speaker, relate the history of a long illness from 
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which he had suffered, and which had been miraculously 
cmedj thiee years before, by a dream, m which thiee divine 
personages had come and announced to him the futuie 
arnval of Hiouen-Thsang 

* Since my journey is m accordance with youi foimer 
dieam/ replied the pilgum, much affected, ‘be kind enough 
to mstiuct and enlighten me, and complete my happiness, by 
allowing me to pay you the respect of an obedient and 
devoted disciple' 

On leaving the Supenor, Hiouen-Thsang was established 
with his retinue, consisting of ten peisons, in one of the best 
houses of the convent, every day, the necessaiy piovisions 
weie sent to him by the king, and two monks, one a Siamana 
and the other a Biahman, who seived him, took him out in 
a chauot, or on an elephant, 01 m a palanquin 

When Hiouen-Thsang was settled at Nalanda, he only 
went out to visit the sacied places of the neighbouihood 
Kusagaiapuia, the ancient capital of Magadha, the Vultuie’s 
Peak, the Bamboo grove at Kalanta, the places wheie the 
fiist orthodox Council, undei the piesidency of Kasyapa, and 
the dissident Council of the General Oidei had been held, 
Rajagnhapuia, the stupas and viharas m the vicinity, &c 
While he remained m the convent he diligently followed 
SUabhadra’s mstiuctions, making him explain several times 
the books he did not } et know, re-examining those he had 
foimeily lead, m oidei to dispel any doubts he might still 
retain , e\en perusing the books of the Biahmans, which weie 
indispensable foi his acqumng a peifect knowledge of 
Sansknt giammar, among otheis the woik of Pamni, a sum¬ 
mary of all the pievious woiks on the same subject. 

The Mastei of the Law thus spent the five^yeais of his 
icsidence at Nalanda, absoibed m these senous studies At 
the end of that time he knew the language, and had so 
thoioughly sifted all the books of the Thiee Commentaries and 
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those of the Brahmans that he no longer requited the instiac¬ 
tions of Sllabhadra and his monks He therefoie giatefully 
took leave of his hosts, and continued the couise of his 
pilgi image At this penod, he had scaicely accomplished 
half his mission, as he had taken three years to get from 
China to Magadha, where he had resided five years He 
had still to travel through the whole of the eastern side of 
the peninsula, the centie, the western part, and to leturn again 
to Magadha before retracing his steps homewai ds He subse¬ 
quently devoted eight years to these long peiegnnations 

We will only mention the puncipal incidents of his 
jomnev 

On leaving Magadha, he tiavelled through the kingdoms of 
Huanjaparvata, Champa, Kadjugira, Kamasuvarna, Samatata 
and Tannalipti Theie foi the fust time he heaid of the 
Island of Ceylon ( Seng-ha-lo , Smhala), wheie Buddhism was 
said to be perhaps even moie flourishing than m India itself 
He intended going there by sea, although the passage was no less 
than seven hundied yodjanas, when a southern monk advised 
him to avoid the dangeis of such a long voiage by going 
down to the point of land at the extiemity of the peninsula, 
whence,after a three days’ voyage, he would leach the kingdom 
of the Lion (Smhala) Hiouen-Thsang resolved to follow this 
prudent advice He was not, howevei, destined to visit Ceylon, 
lor when he reached the poit of KSnchlpuia, at the southern 
extremity of India, and was on the point of embaiking, he 
heard that the island was a piey to civil wai ancj famine He 
theiefoie meiely collected all the mfoimation he could obtain 
on the ancient histoiy of Smhala, on the introduction of 
Buddhism, which it was said had been unpoitcd there a 
hundied yeaus # aftei the Nirvana of the Buddha by Mahmd/ 1 , 
biother of king Asoka , 1 and on the chief monuments ol the 

1 See Rhys Davids’ Buddhism, p 229, ‘Mahinda was Asoka’s 
own son’ (Translator’snote.) • 
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island, dc But he did not cross the straits, and in company 
with se\enty monks of Smhala he continued exploring the 
continent Leaving the kingdom of Dravida he went on to 
that of Kongkanapura, where the cap Siddhartha had worn 
when prince ro>al was piously pieserved In Maharattha (the 
country of the Mahrattas) he found the most maitial and best 
disciplined population of these countnes The king was of 
the Kshatii^a lace , and when a general was defeated, he was 
punished by ha\mg a woman’s diess sent to him The 
Buddha's law was held in as high honour in this kingdom 
as in any of the otheis, and Hiouen-Thsang saw a numbei of 
monuments that tradition attributed to the great king Asoka 
Going up to the north-west he leached the kingdom of 
Malwah, wdnch vied with Magadha itself foi the gentleness and 
politeness of its inhabitants, the culture of letteis, the esteem 
m which virtue was held, and the harmony of its language 
Thence, passing thiough many extensive kingdoms, sometimes 
following the coast line, sometimes plunging across country 
he reached the fiontiers of Peisia, but he did not penetrate 
any fuither, although he might, fiom what he had heard, have 
found theie several Buddhist monuments lie tneiefore 
turned eastw'aids, and aftei many a long maich he got back 
to the banks of the Indus that he had foimeily crossed on 
his arnval from China, but this time he was much nearer its 
souice On the eastern bank of the uvei he passed thiough 
Multan, wheie the idolatious inhabitants worshipped the Sun- 
god, and fiopa the kingdom of Parvata he returned to 
Magadha, whence he had stalled on this fatiguing journey 
On his return to Nalanda he found fiesh studies awaiting 
him, but this time he met with full compensation m the shape 
of divers bnlliant successes The aged SUabhadia still 
ruled ovei the convent, and Hiouen-Thsang w r as hencefoith 
capable undei his guidance of communicating to otheis the 
deep learning he had acquiied Sllabhadra, who appreciated 
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his worth, appointed him several times to expound the most 
difficult books to the multitude of monks, and Hiouen-Thsang 
acquitted himself of this duty to the geneial satisfaction of 
the community He was, moieovei, capable of writing San¬ 
skrit, and he wrote several books, which excited the admnation 
of the whole Older, and m which he lefuted the eirors of the 
Sankhya and the Vaiseshika systems, while striving to reconcile 
the different doctrines which at that time divided Buddhism 
These studies pointed him out as a fit peison for an lmpoi- 
tant mission, which he fulfilled with gieat credit to himself 
Magadha was at that time rnled by King Slladitya, whose 
dominions, it appeals, extended over a considerable part of 
India Full of piety and veneration for the convent of 
Nalanda, he had built near it a magnificent vihara, which 
excited the jealousy of the neighbounng states The lung, 
returning from a military expedition, was passing through the 
kingdom of Orissa, when the monks of the countries that 
followed the doctrine of the Little Vehicle came to complain 
to him of the advantages he had given their adveisanes (the 
convent of Nalanda followed the doctnne of the Gieat Vehicle) 
by bestowing such a benefit upon them In older to fuither 
then cause, they presented him with a book in which their 
principles, they said, were explained, and they defied the 
paitisans of the Gieat Vehicle to lefute a single word 

4 1 ha\e heaid/ replied the lung, who belonged to the 
latter school, ‘that a fox, finding himself one day in the 
midst of a tioop of rats and mice, boasted that he w r as 
stronger than a lion But no sooner did he see a lion than 
his heart failed him, and he disappeaied m the twinkling of 
an eye You have not yet, venerable masteis, seen the 
eminent rfionhs of the Gieat Vehicle , that is the reason 
why you so obstinately assert your foolish tenets I greatly 
fear that w r hen you perceive them >ou will iesemble the fox 
I have just spoken of ’ r 
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e If you doubt our superiority/ they replied to the king, 
‘why not assemble the adheienls of the two doctnnes, and 
bung them face to face to decide on which side lies tiuth 
01 erior?’ 

The king gave his consent to this religious combat, and 
wrote at once to Sllabhadra to send to the kingdom of 
Onssa four of the most eloquent of his monks, in older 
that they might solemnly confute the heietics Sllabhadia, 
who knew Hiouen-Thsang’s abilities, and did not share the 
jealousy he had excited aiound him, appointed him as the 
fourth champion 

The four vindicators of the Gieat Vehicle and of the 
honour of Nalanda were getting leady to start, and only 
awaiting a fiesh order fiom the king, when an unexpected 
circumstance gave a still greater authonty to Hiouen-Thsang, 
and dispelled all the doubts that ceitam peisons had of his 
capabilities 

A heietic of the Lokayata sect came to Nalanda to argue 
on the most difficult questions with which the professois 
weie at that time occupied He wiote a summary of his 
system m foity articles, and hung up this document on the 
convent gates 

‘If any one/ he said, ‘can lefute a single article, he may 
cut off my head to proclaim his victoiy 9 

This was, it appears, the oidinary and somewhat danger¬ 
ous foimula employed for this soit of challenge Some 
days elapsed •befoie any one answered this insolent pio- 
vocation, and the Lokayata had alicady flatteied himself 
that he had at least won a tacit tnumph, when the Master of 
the Law sent from the interior of the convent ‘a man 
without sm/ a monk, with the order to take down *this writing 
Then Hiouen-Thsang toie it to pieces and trampled it 
undei foot When the Biahman heaid whom he had to 
deal with, he declined to contend with the Mastei of the 
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Law, but Hiouen-Thsang compelled him to appear befoie 
Silabhadra and the chief monks, and m then piesence he 
refuted the opinions of all the heietical schools—Bhulas, 
Nirgranthas, Kapalikas, Sankhylkas, Vaiseshikas, &c —with 
such force and irony that the Brahman remained speechless, 
without power to uttei a word At last he aiose and said 

‘I am conqueied, you are fiee to avail youiself of my 
fii st condition ’ 

‘We, the childien of Sakya/ replied the Mastei of the 
Law, ‘never injure men To-day I will do nothing moie 
than take you into my service as the obedient slave of 
my will' 

The Biahman, delighted at getting off so easily, lespect- 
fully followed him, and enthusiastically piaised all he had 
just heard Hiouen-Thsang kept him some time with him, 
and then set him fiee, without uttei mg a woid which could 
wound the pnde that had beem so painfully humiliated 

Howevei, all was being piepared for the gieat contest at 
which Siladitya was to preside m person Hiouen-Thsang 
had piepared himself foi his part by contesting point by 
point in a work called ‘A Titaiise in Refutation of Enoneous 
Doctrines ’ the book which had been piesented to the king 
by the adherents of the Little Vehicle 

The appointed place of meeting w r as Siladitya's capital, 
Kan) akubja, situated at the confluence of the Ganges and 
the Kahni The blaster of the Law accompanied thitlici 
the lung, who oveiwhelmed him with attentions It was the 
last month of the year Shoitly aftei, eighteen kings of 
cential India (all tnbutanes of Siladitya) amved, at the same 
time as thiee thousand monks, teamed m both the Gieat and 
Little Vehicles, two thousand Brahmans and heietics, and 
about a thousand monks from the convent of Nalanda. 
Two enoimous thatched building^ had been constiucted at 
the place of convocation to receive the statue of the 
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Buddha and contain this multitude of people On the 
appointed day the sacied ceiemonies began at dawn Fust 
was earned lound with gieat pomp a golden statue of the 
Buddha, which had been expiessly cast for the occasion, it 
was earned under a sp^ndid canopy placed on a great 
elephant Sdaditya, holding a white fly-fan and diessed as 
India, walked on the right, on the left walked a tnbutary 
king, Kumaia, anothei of Hiouen-Thsang's admneis, dressed 
to lepiesent B>ahma Two elephants, loaded with choice 
floweis that w r eie scatteied at each step, followed the Buddha 
The Master of the Law and officeis of the palace, riding 
large elephants, had been invited to take their places behind 
the king , and lastly the tnbutary kings, the ministers, and 
most celebiated monks advanced on both sides of the road, 
singing piaises —they weie borne on thiee hundred elephants. 
Ihe piocession had about tw r o miles to go aftei leaving the 
king’s tiavclling tent At the door of the enclosure eveiy 
one alighted, and the statue was placed on a costly thione m 
the palace designed foi it Slladitya, together with Hiouen- 
Thsang, first did homage, mid then the assembly was 
bi ought m It must have been composed, besides the 
eighteen kings, of a thousand of the most lllustiious and 
learned monks, of five hundied Biahmans and heretics, and 
finally of two hundied of the ministers and chief officeis of 
state The remainder of the ciowd, who could not enter, 
were obliged to place themselves silently outside the en~ 
closuie After a magnificent lepast, served indiscriminately 
to everybody, and after nch piesents had been distributed 
to Hiouen-Thsang and the monks, the king requested the 
Master of the Law to preside at the conference, to make 
a eulogy of the Gieat Vehicle, and to state the subject of 
the discussion 

Hiouen-Thsang lust ordered a monk of the convent of 
Nalanda to make known«lus piolegomena to the multitude, 
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and he had a copy written out that was hung at the door of 
the enclosuie, in ordei that they might be examined by all 
the spectators He added at the end, as the Biahman he 
vanquished had done 

‘If any one finds a single eironeous woid m this, and is 
capable of lefutmg it, I will let him cut off my head to show 
him my gratitude' 

Although this solemn challenge excited them, not one of 
the adversaries daied to addiess the meeting to contest the 
arguments of the Master of the Law The next and 
following days the pomps and ceiemonies of the previous 
day w ere repeated Hiouen-Thsang vindicated and developed 
the theses he had laid down, which w r ere again received m 
silence by the heretics The fifth day, seeing that he had 
confuted the punciples of the Little Vehicle, they conceived 
a deadly hatred for him, and, unable to attack him by fair 
means, they made a plot to assassinate him Slladitva, 
discovering this, undeitook his defence, and threatened the 
malcontents with severe punishment Thencefoith the 
paitisans of eiror slunk aw r ay and disappeared, and the 
contest announced with so much pomp did not take place 
Eighteen days were spent in wailing, but no one daied to 
utter a word of discussion The evening of the day the 
Assembly was to disperse, the Master of the Law once 
more recommended the doctnne of the Great Vehicle, and 
extolled the virtues of the Buddha with so much enthusiasm, 
that a multitude renounced the narrow views of the Little 
Vehicle and embiaced the sublime punciples of the Gieat 
Vehicle 

Hiouen-Thsang had gamed the victory, Siladitya and the 
othei kings, wished to rewaid him by enormous gifts of 
gold and silver He lefused to receive them, and, modest 
as he was disinterested, he only accepted the triumph 
awaided to the victor m conformarnce with ancient custom. 
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Mounted on an elephant nchly caparisoned, and escoited 
by the highest dignitaries, he rode thiough the multitude, 
while the king himself, holding up his vestment, proclaimed 
with a loud voice 

‘The Chinese Master of the Law has bnlliantly established 
the doctnne of the Gieat Vehicle, and has 1 educed to 
nought all the eirors of the sectanes In e ghteen days no 
one has been found who dare discuss with him This 
gieat tnumph shall be known to all men ’ 

The people m then joy bestowed on him the title of God 
of the Gieat Vehicle ( Mahayana-Deva :), and the partisans of 
the Little Vehicle, humiliated by his gieatness, gave him 
out of respect the name of the God of Delivei ance (. Molsha - 
JDeva) In memoiy of this victory Slladitya had the golden 
statue of the Buddha placed m the convent of Nalanda, 
with a gieat quantity of vestments and piecious coins, which 
he confided to the caie of the monks At the zenith of 
favour, gloiy, and learning, Hiouen-Thsang had now nothing 
fuithei to do than to leave India and leturn to China, with 
all the sacied spoils he had collected m his long leseaiches 
He theiefoie took leave of the monks of Nalanda, and 
taking with him the books and statues he had gatheicd 
together, he closed the series of his lectuies Befoie his 
depaituie he was obliged, at the urgent request of Slladitya, 
to accompany him to the kingdom of Piayaga ('Po-lo-ye-Kia ), 
to be piesent at the gieat distubution of alms which the 
king made every five years, in the vast plains situated at 
the confluence of the Ganges and the Jumna Here, as 
the biogiapheis of Hiouen-Thsang tell us, weie gathered 
together no less than five hundied thousand peisons, v r ho 
leceived the 103 al alms. We shall give latei su descnption 
of this solemn festivity 

At last Slladitya allowed Hiouen-Thsang to set out on his 
return journey to China. One of the kings of Noithem 
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India undeitook to have his books and statues conveyed 
as far as the Indus Aftei having revisited Takshasila, the 
pilgrim crossed the mer, where, by a vexatious accident, he 
lost about fifty manuscripts and a quantity of cunous seeds 
he was taking back to plant m China He was able, how¬ 
ever, to have the works he had lost recopied m the kingdom 
of Udyana, and the collection of sacied wntmgs, which was 
the real object of his travels, was neither diminished nor 
injured Hiouen-Thsang did not return through Kashmir, 
he went by the kingdom of Kapisa, and crossed for the 
second time the snow-clad mountains (Hindu Kush), braving 
the same dangers he had so happily escaped fiom fifteen 
years before This time he again extricated himself from 
all perils, but his caiavan had gradually diminished, and 
was now reduced to seven monks, twenty seivants, one 
elephant, ten asses, and four hoises At the foot of the 
mountains he leached the kingdoms of Antarava (Andeiab) 
and Kustana, which m foimer days had formed part of the 
kingdom of Tukhaia Thence he continued his march to 
the north-w r est, crossed the Oxus, and then, directing his 
steps to the east, he advanced m a stiaight line to the 
Chinese frontier, passing through the kingdoms of Munkan, 
Sighnak, the valley of the Pamns (. Po-mi-Io) across the 
Tsong-hmg mountains, the kingdom of Khasgar and that of 
Tchakuka In Kustana (actually Khotan) he found a popu¬ 
lation whose honest and gentle behaviour stiongly contrasted 
with that of the neighbouring tribes They werg full of i espect 
for the Law of the Buddha, which, it was said, had been 
brought there at an eaily date fiom Kashmir by the arhan 
Vairochana The inhabitants of Kustana held learning m 
high esteem, -and delighted m music, the characters they 
used m writing w r ere very similar to those of India, although 
the language was a different one, they were also most 
mdustnous, and the stuffs they ma8e weie exported far and 
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wide Hiouen-Thsang remained several months m this 
country, awaiting an answer to a letter he had written to the 
king of Kao-TcEang , who at the outset of his travels had 
tried to detain him against his will, and who had onlj given 
way on extiacting fiom him the promise of a visit on his 
return journey 

Aftci having passed thiough the foimer kingdom of 
Tukhara ( Tou-ho-lo) and made several cucuits, he at last 
reached the Chinese fiontiei, and saw once moie his native 
land 

No sooner had he ai rived at Cha-Tcheou than he hastened 
to foiwaid a letter to the emperor, who lesided at Lo-Yang, 
feanng he might have excited his angei by proceeding on 
his journey without his peimission But the empeior, who 
had kept himself informed of Hiouen-Thsang’s success, dis¬ 
played gieat fnendhness, and sent an older to Si-'an-fo, chief 
of the kingdom of Liang and governor of the western capital, 
to receive him with the honours due to his piety and ment 

The pilgnm’s journey was ended, but the missionaiy’s 
w'Oik still icmamed He still had to bung to the knowledge 
of his countrymen the sacred books he had brought back 
fiom India, and this task, to all appearance much easier, 
w r as neveitheless extiemely laborious Hiouen-Thsang, m 
a journey that he himself estimated at fifteen thousand miles, 
and which had lasted seventeen years, had collected the 
most abundant and valuable materials He had now to 
woik them up, and he de\oted the remainder of his strength 
and life to this labour 

When the commander of Liang heard that Hiouen- 
Thsang was approaching Tchang-'an, he despatched the 
general commanding the cavalry and the chief official of 
the distnct to gieet him The two functionaries w ere ordered 
to go foiwaid to meet and conduct him fiom the gieat canal 
to the capital, and to install him in the mansion assigned to 
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ambassadois At the same time the city magistiates invited 
the monks of all the convents to prepare hangings, sedan- 
chans, floweis, banncis, &c, for the procession of the 
morrow, when the sacied books and the statues were to 
be officially placed m the Coment of the Great Happiness 
( Hong-fo sse) The ne\t day they all assembled m gioups, 
marshalled in due Older, and the convent ticasuiy leceived 
all that the Master of the Law had biought back fiom the 
western countnes 

The following is its cunous enumeiation 
Fust, one hundted and fifty paitides of che-h (satiras) or 
idics pioceedmg fiom Jou-lai\ (the Tathagata) body 

Secondly, a golden statue of the Buddha, whose shadow 
had remained m the Dragon's Giotto, on the Piagbuddha- 
gm mountain, m the kingdom of Magadha, with a pedestal 
of a tianspaient substance thiee feet thiee inches high, 
similar to the statue of the Buddha that is seen m the king¬ 
dom of Vaianasi (Benaies), which lepiesents him turning 
for the fist time the Wheel of the Law m the Deci Park 
(Mngadaw r a) 

Thndly, a sandal-vood statue of the Buddha tlnce feet 
five inches high, exactly like the one the king of Kosambi, 
Udayana, had caused to be modelled fiom life 

Fouithly, a sandal-wood statue two feet lime inches high, 
similar to the one m the kingdom ofKapitha, lepiesentmg 
the Tathagata at the moment when he descends fiom the 
palace of the Devas 9 

Fifthly, a silver statue four feet high, similar to the one 
representing the Buddha explaining The Lotus of the Good 
Law , and other sacred books, on the Vultuie's Peak 

Sixthly, a golden statue of the Buddha three feet five 
inches m height, similar to his shadow that he left in the 
kingdom of Nagaraham, and which iepiescnts him ovei- 
coming a venomous dragon # 
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Seventhly, a carved statue m sandal-wood one foot three 
inches high, similai to the one m the kingdom of Vaisah, 
which lepiesents the Buddha going lound the city to conveit 
mankind 

After the statues came the books, deemed e\en moie 
piecious They weie divided into ten classes, of which the 
fust included the sacied books (Sutias) of the Great Vehicle, 
and numbeied 124, and the other classes, the sacied books 
and special tieatises of seveial schools, both of the Little and 
Gieat Vehicle, of the Saivastivadas, the Samnntiyas, the Mahi- 
sasakas, the Kas}apiyas, the Dhaimaguptas, &c This 
collection, which consisted of no less than 657 woiks divided 
into 525 paits, was earned by twenty-two hoises 

Having fulfilled this fiist duty, Hiouen-Thsang went m 
all haste to rejoin the empeior m the palace of the Phoenix 
at Lo-Yang The soveieign leceived him wnth much con- 
sideiation and kindness, he questioned him at length about 
the climate, pioduce, and customs of the different countnes 
m India, and the sacied monuments he had w r oishipped 
there He uiged him to write the history of his travels, 
and, delighted at all the vntues he discoveied m him, he offeied 
him an impoitant office under government But Hiouen- 
Thsang was wise enough to lefuse this bnlliant offer He 
only knew the Law r of the Buddha, and undei stood nothing 
about the doctime of Confucius, ‘ which is the soul of the 
admimstiation ’ The empeioi wanted to take him with his 
ictinue on a military expedition to punish some rebels m the 
east But the monk again lefused, uigmg that his pnnciples, 
founded on the love of mankind, did not peimit of his 
being piesent at battles and scenes of bloodshed, and the 
sole favour he ciaved was to be assisted m translating into 
the Fan language the six hundied books which he had 
biought back horn the western countries, and of which not 
one woid w'?? yet knowfti in the Chinese language The 
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empeior indicated the Cement of the Gieat Happiness at 
Tchang-'an, and Hiouen-Thsang hastened thithei to complete 
his pious mission 

Twelve monks weie allotted to him, well veiscd m the 
explanations of the holy books and the treatises of the 
Great and Little Vehicle, to revise the tianslations, collect 
the style, and wnte out fan copies under his dictation, these 
monks had been carefully chosen fiom amongst the most 
talented m the pnncipal convents of the neighborhood 
Nine others of high meut weie especially employed to levise 
and polish the translated texts, and among them was 
Hoa-li, the author of the fiist di awing up of Hiouen- 
Thsangs biogiaphy Then two Samaneans, men learned 
m the study of the characteis and revision of Indian texts, 
were added to this learned society, not to mention a number 
of suboidmate copyists 

With tins assistance Hiouen-Thsang was able m less 
than thiee months to offer the empeioi, with the abndgcd 
nairative of his tiavels which he had been asked fot, the 
translation of five books In presenting these woiks, Hiouen- 
Thsang begged the emperoi 4 to deign to take up his 
august biush and wnte, m praise of the Buddha, a pieface, 
m which his sublime thoughts w r ould shine like the sun 
and moon, and the wilting, precious as silver and jade, 
would last as long as heaven and eaith, and become for 
future generations an object of inexhaustible admiration' 
The emperor, after making some objections^ consented to 
wnte this pieface, which contained seven hundied and eighty- 
one characteis The biogiaphers carefully reproduce the 
whole of it, as well as the correspondence that took place 
on the sufeje.ct between the soveieign and Hiouen-Thsang 
Soon after the prince royal followed his father's example, 
and wrote, like him, an introduction to the newly-ti an slated 
sacred texts At the request of the supenoi of the Convent 
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of the Gieat Happiness, the empeioi allowed the two pie- 
faces to be engiaved on metal and stone slabs, which were 
desposited m the convent 

The favour Hiouen-Thsang enjoyed soon brought forth 
most impoitant results Following his advice, the emperor 
decieed that m every convent of the diffeient districts 
five monks should be ordained, and fifty in the Convent of 
the Gieat Happiness As at that time there weie three 
thousand seven hundred and sixteen convents scatteied all 
over the empne, ovei eighteen thousand and six hundied 
monks or nuns weie 01 darned It seems that befoie this 
epoch, and under the last years of the Soui dynasty (581-618), 
most of the convents and temples had been plundeied, and 
almost all the monks exteimmated This immense mciease 
to then numbeis re-established them in a flounshmg condi¬ 
tion Thus Hiouen-Thsang might flattei himself that he had 
not only levivcd Buddhist faith by his tiavels, but that he 
had lestoied it to its ancient splendour Moieovei, theieign- 
mg soveieign, Thien-wou-chmg-hoang-ti, was himself a very 
feivent adept, he fiequently aigucd on the sacred texts with 
the Mastei of the Law, whom he admitted into his mtimac), 
and whom he moie than once disturbed m his pious labours 
m 01 dei to have him near him This emperoi died in 650 , 
but his son who succeeded him was equally the fnend of the 
Master of the Law 

M01 cover, Hiouen-Thsang gained this extraoidmaiy favour 
by shunning its*as much as lay m his powei Living secluded 
111 the Convent of the Gieat Benevolence that the pnnce 
royal had built, neai the palace at Lo-Yang, to honour the 
memoiy of his mothei, c Ins sole occupation was tianslatmg 
the sacied books without wasting a moment * * Every morn¬ 
ing he set himself a ficsh task, and if any business had 
prevented his finishing this task in the daytime, he never 
tailed to continue his woik dunng the night If he met 
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^ith any difficulty, he would lay down his biush and book, 
then, after having woi shipped the Buddha and continued 
his lehgious exercises till the thud watch, he would snatch 
a little rest, and at the fifth watch he would rise, lead out 
loud the Indian text, and note down m led ink the passages 
he had to translate at daybreak Every day foi foui hours 
he explained a fresh Sutia or Sastia to the monks of his 
convent, or to those of the different piovmces who thronged 
to him m order to consult him as to the meaning of some 
doubtful or difficult passage The disciples who came to 
take his instructions about the intei lor management of the 
convent, with which he was entiusted, filled the gallenes and 
halls adjoining his cell To all he leplied cleaily, omitting 
nothing He expounded aloud and spoke with animation, 
without appearing to feel fatigue, such was the stiength of 
his body and the vigour of his mind 4 Often did pnnces 
and ministers come to pay him then lespects When they 
had heard his counsels, all opened their heaits to the faith, 
and, abjuimg their natuial pnde, they never left him without 
giving him sincere proofs of admiration and lespect’ 

The Master of the Law was still to spend fouitcen yeais 
at this labonous woik In 659 he obtained the cmpeioi 
Kao-Tsong’s pei mission to withdiaw with his assistant 
translators and disciples to the palace of Yu-hoa-Kong, 
where he hoped to lead a moie secluded life Theie he 
undeilook the difficult and lengthy tianslation of the Putdjna - 
Pm amiia , the Indian manuscript of which contained no less 
than two hundied thousand slokas 1 The book of the 
Ptadjna-Paumita, 01 Peifeclion of Wisdom, which the 
Chinese called Pan-jo , was the Sutia at that time held m 
• 

1 We do not possess this long tianscuption, but only three others of 
100,000, 25,000, and 8,000 slokas, the shorter outs bang abiuh’-cments 
of the longer See Luinouf, Ini) oduction a Huston e da Jsouddhiune 
Indzen , p 662, &c , and Ih t Journal dts*Savctnis } Jami'lly, 1855, p 44 
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greatest repute It had in foimer centunes been tianslated, 
but it was fax fiom complete, and from all sides the Master 
of the Law was stiongly uiged to undeitake a new tiansla- 
tion The Sutia of the Pt adjna-Pdi a??atd, it 'was said, had 
been expounded four times by the Buddha himself m sixteen 
solemn conferences—on the Vulture's Peak, m Anatha 
Pmdika’s gaiden, m the palace of the king of the Devas, 
and in the Coment of the Bamboos at Rajagnha As the 
text was very lengthy, all Hiouen-Thsang s disciples begged 
him to abndge it, and, following the example of preceding 
tianslatois, he might have curtailed the tedious passages and 
suppressed lepetitions But he had a tenible dieam that 
deterred him from this saculegious pioject, and he resolved 
to tianslate the whole w r oik confoimably with the Indian text, 
as it was taken down fiom the veiy lips of the Tathagata 
He had obtained thiee copies m India, but when he began 
his tianslation he found many passages of doubtful authen¬ 
ticity By dint of caie and zeal he was able to le-establish 
the text m all its genuineness ‘When he had fathomed 
a deep thought, thiown light on an obscuie point, or le- 
esi-ablished a vitiated passage, it was as if a god had biought 
him the solution he sought foi Then his spmt was gladdened 
like that of a man plunged m daikness, who sees the sun 
bieak thiough the clouds and shine foith in all its splendour 
But ever mistiustful of his own wisdom, he attnbuted the 
merits to the mystenous mspnation of the Buddhas and the 
Bodhisatw r as a 

Neveitheless these vaiied and lengthy labouis had exhausted 
Hiouen-Thsang's stiength, and he humed on as much as 
possible the tianslation of the PradjncL-Pdramita, lest death 
should oveitake him When he had finished, it? he said to 
his disciples 

£ I came, you know, to the palace of Yu-hoa-Kong by 
reason of the book of the Pradjnd Paramiid, now that this 
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vvoik is finished, I feel that my life is coming to an end 
When, after my death, you cany me to my last abode, let it 
be done m a simple and humble manner You will wiapmy 
body in a mat, and lay it down m the midst of a valley, m 
a peaceful and lonely spot Avoid the vicinity of a palace or 
convent, for a body as impure as mine must be placed far 
from such buildings' 

His disciples teaifully piomised to obey him, and tiled to 
encoui age him by the hope that his death was not so near at 
hand But the Master of the Law was not mistaken m his 
presentiments Aftei the Pradjna he tried to tianslate 
another compilation almost as voluminous, the Ratanaluia 
Sub a, which the monks of his convent were most desirous of 
knowing He made a gieat effoit to comply with their 
wishes, but he had scaicely translated a few lines when he 
was obliged to close the Indian book, his stiength piovmg 
unequal to his couiage He went out, theiefoie, with his 
disciples to offer up his last homage to the statues of the 
Buddhas, in the Lou-ichi valley, m the vicinity of the convent 
From that day he ceased tianslatmg and gave himself up to 
religious exercises 

A shoit time aftei this, as he was ciossing the budge of 
a canal situated at the back of his house, he fell and glazed 
his leg In consequence of this accident he was unable to 
use from his bed Feeling his forces failing and the supreme 
moment diawmg near, he commanded one of his monks to 
wnte down the titles of the sacred books and treatises he had 
translated, numbenng all togethei seven hunched and foity 
works and thuteen handled and thuty-five volumes He 
noted down also the ten millions (a koli) of paintings of the 
Buddha andthe thousand images of Maitie}a Bodhisatwa that 
he had caused to be made Besides, he had had an immense 
number of untinted statuettes cast, and a thousand copies 
wntlen of various sacied books, He had piovidcd food and 
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shown compassion to over twenty thousand believers and 
heretics He had lighted a hundied thousand lamps and 
lansomed several tens of thousands of beings When the 
monk had finished writing down the list of his good works, 
Hiouen-Thsang ordered him to read it aloud, then he said 
to those present, who overwhelmed him with piaises 

‘ The moment of my death is approaching > I feel already 
as though my mind were giving way and leaving me You 
must immediately distnbute my garments and riches to the 
poor, have statues made, and desne the monks to lecite 
prayers * 

In order to comply with his wishes, a feast was spread foi 
the poor and alms were distubuted The same day the 
Master of the Law dnected that a mouldei should cast 
a statue of Wisdom (Bodhi) for the palace of Kia-cheoic-tien, 
and after that he invited the whole of the convent, his fellow- 
woikers, and disciples, c to come and joyfully bid farewell to 
the impuie body of Hiouen-Thsang, who, having accom¬ 
plished his work, deseived to live no longer I wish/ he 
added, ‘ that any meiit I have acquired by my good wwks may 
revert to other men, that I may be born with them m the 
heaven of the Tushitas, be admitted into the Mi-le y $ (Maitreya) 
family, and serve that Buddha full of tenderness and love 
When I shall leturn on eaith to pass thiough other existences, 
I desne, with each new birth, to fulfil with boundless zeal my 
duties towards the Buddha, and at last attain supe7 lahve and 
pafecily enlightened Wisdom (Anuttaia samyak sanibodhi ) 1 
Then he repeated, with his djmg bieath, two Gathas in 
honoui of Maitreya, which he made the peisons aroulid him 
lepeat after him He then raised his light hind to his chin, 
and placed the left on his bienst, stietched out hts legs, crossed 
them, and turned on his light side He lemained motionless 
in this position till the fifth day of the second moon In the 
middle of the night, his disciples mquiied of frm 


v 
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4 Master, have you at last obtained leave to be bom in 
the midst of Maitreya’s Assembly ? ’ 

4 Yes/ he replied m a failing voice, and a few moments 
later his soul had passed away This took place on the fifth 
day of the second moon m the yeai 664 

The Emperor, distressed at such a loss, commanded 
a general mourning, and resolved to give the Master of the 
Law a magnificent funeral But his disciples, faithful to Ins 
last wishes, had brought back his body on coaise mats into 
the capital, and had deposited it to await its bunal, m the 
Convent of the Great Benevolence, m the centre of the hall 
appropriated to the translation of the books It was in these 
coarse wrappings that the body of Hiouen-Thsang was 
brought to the funereal ceiemony, which was cclebiated with 
the greatest pomp The Master of the Law's giave was 
chosen, accoidmg to his wishes, m a plain noilh of the 
Fan-tchouen valley, wheie a tower was built m his honour 
It would be unjust to Hiouen-Thsang's memoiy if, befoie 
taking leave of him, we did not lecord all the feelings 
of revelence and esteem which his memoiy ought to inspire 
However, much as we may diffei fiom this poor pilgum, he is 
not less worthy of our consideiation and remembiance 
What fiist strikes us m Hiouen-Thsang’s chaiacter, and 
wins all our sjmpathy, is the ardour and smcenly of Ins 
faith It might doubtless have been moie enlightened and 
moie rational, but it could never have been more living, moie 
thoughtful, and moie persevenng Supeislitiqp. obscuies the 
mind, but it does not corrupt the heait, and it may be allied 
to the most steilmg vntues According to the sphere m 
which a man is boin, the education he receives, the habits 
and customs he conforms to, he may have the most ignorant, 
indeed absurd, beliefs, without his soul being any the less 
puie He may w 01 ship the most insensate idols, and accept 
the most extravagant traditions, Without losing any of his 
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moial woith A hero may be as ciedulous as the lowest of 
men, in tiuth it is impossible to be moie credulous than the 
good Chinese pilgrim, but this can be overlooked, and m 
the seventh century of our era, we need not look far to find 
m Christian customs, still imbued with the habits of barbanans, 
equally foolish beliefs and traditions We must not be too 
severe on otheis, when our own history contains such re¬ 
collections and dark memories 

But with this single exception, we can find nothing but 
what is adnniable m the life of Hiouen-Thsang, fiom which 
ever side it is viewed 

The singleness of puipose that directs it is never de 
oaited from, and during fifty consecutive yeais one invincible 
idea inspires and guides it At the age of thirteen, perhaps 
even earlier, his vocation revealed itself, and up to the 
moment of his death, that is to say, till he was sixty-eight 
years old, his whole exertions weie devoted to following, 
strengthening, enlarging, and fulfilling it. His only desire, 
from childhood, had been to piopagate afar the glorious Law 
bequeathed by the Buddha, and dunng more than half 
a centuiy his life was spent in seivmg this Law, without 
permitting any obstacle to dismay or discourage him F irst 
and as an mtioduction to this rough career, he went through 
the arduous studies that disciplined his youth, and led him, 
m spite of civil wars, into the various provinces of the Empire, 
then, when his haivest of knowledge was gatheied, and when 
at the age of thirty he felt capable of putting into execution 
the resolve he had patiently tiamed himself for, he undertook 
this foimidable journey, which kept him sixteen years far 
from his own country, and exposed him to endless perils 
of all kinds, unknown baibarous countries, descits where his 
only guides weie the bones of the travellers who had vainly 
striven to cross them befoie him, inaccessible mountains 
where for whole weeks he had to maich through perpetual 
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snow, ovei piecipxes, across impetuous nveis, then, besides 
the dangers of natuie, dangeis still moie ceitain created by 
men, attacks of covetous and pitiless robbers, a thousand 
pitfalls laid for a stianger, amid laces of whose language he 
was yet ignoiant, and, above all, the alluiements of riches 
and power, so often exercised on the pilgrim, and alwa>s 
victoriously lepelled Nothing could make him lose sight, 
even for a day, of the object of his puisuit, and at the 
beginning and end of his journey we see him resisting the 
offers of the kings of Kao-Tch'ang and of Kanyakubja, as he 
had resisted the pirates of the Ganges, the hospitable monks 
of Nalanda, and later still the yet moie seductive proposals 
of the Chinese Emperor He gatheied mfoimation, travelled, 
and translated m older to piopagate the Law of the Buddha , 
this was his whole life, simple and grand, humble and pains¬ 
taking, disinterested as well as energetic 
In no other civilization, at no other period, even among 
the nations enlightened by the pui er light of Christianity, can 
a moie thorough example of zeal, couiage, and self-abnegation 
be met with It would be easy to find gi eatei intellect, but 
difficult indeed to find a moie magnanimous spirit 

One trait is particulaily stnLmg m the inner life of this 
soul, such as his disciples and biogiaphers describe it, and 
this is the total absence of that veiled egotism, of which the 
Buddhist faith may with good reason be accused Iliouen- 
Thsang is not occupied with the thought of his own personal 
salvation, and he only dimly intimates once r or twice, that 
he counts on the eternal rewaid of his labouis He nevei 
thinks of self, he thinks of the Buddha, whom he worships 
with all the stiength of his mind and heait, above all he 
thinks of cthei men, whom he strives to enlighten and save, 
his life is a peipetual though apparently unconscious sacrifice, 
and in this absolute self renunciation he does not seem 
aware that his actions are as sublime as they aie ingenuous 
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He nevei leflccts on his own conduct To disdain riches, 
honouis, power, and all the enjoyments of life, is already 
a very 1 ai e merit, but not to think even about the eternal 
salvation which he firmly believed in, while doing all that was 
needful to be worthy of it, is a ment still moie lare and le- 
fined, and the»e aie veiy few, even amongst the most pious, who 
have earned self-denial to this extieme limit, where nothing 
lemams but the unalloyed idea of light Hiouen-Thsang 
was one of these choice beings, and it is only right and just 
to recognize it The singular ideal he made for himself may 
provoke a smile, but the 111 eproachable conduct this ideal 
mspned ought to be leverenced It is not only m his 
external actions that he ought to be admired, but also m 
the motives that dictated those actions, and impait to them 
their tiue value 

Studied fiom this point of view, Hiouen-Thsang’s char¬ 
acter is one of the most curious of problems We aie 
too ready to believe that the virtues w r e possess under our 
tempeiate climates, and which, thanks to our civilization, 
are the growth of three thousand yeais, aie an exclusive right 
that belongs only to us, we too easily believ e that othei 
times, other races, and especially other leligions have no 
share in them We shall not be suspected of any partiality 
for Buddhism, for we have severely criticized the vices and 
enors that disgiace it. But it must be admitted that m the 
presence of such examples, we feel more indulgent towaids 
it, and while Retesting its dogmas, we cannot deny that its 
influence has sometimes been excellent, if not on laces, at least 
on individuals In the seventh centuiy of oui era, about 
twelve hundied years after the Buddha, amid a people for 
whom we have little esteem, we find one of Shese noble 
peisonages, one of these beautiful lives that may be held up 
as an example to humanity. Without holding anything in 
common with the stiangc belief that inspires it, we might 
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earnestly desne that the majority of men who live under 
a better faith, should have this purity of heart, straight¬ 
forwardness of intentions, gentleness, chanty, unalteiable 
faith, boundless generosity, and elevation of sentiments which 
never relax undei the most penlous trials 

We have hitherto only studied the personality of Hiquen 
Thsang and the principal incidents of his life We have 
now to see all he can tell us about the countnes he tiavelled 
through, the history of those remote times, and the condition 
of Buddhism-m India m the seventh century of the Chustian 
era Of course, his testimony, sincere as it is, must be 
leceived with the gieatest caution, the good pilgnm was 
exceedingly ciedulous, and it is extiemely probable that lie 
more than once played the pait of a dupe However, wc 
may be certain of one thing, he never seeks to deceive, and 
when he speaks of what he has himself seen, he must be 
attentively listened to, only we must, if reason demands it, 
somewhat modify the nairauve In geneial, howevci, w f e 
may trust and be giateful to him foi the \aluable information 
he hands down to us At the moment he visited India, 
before the Mussulman conquest, it was still exclusively 
Biahmamst and Buddhist It is a veiy obscuie penod 
of its histoiy, and Hiouen-Thsang is almost the only eye 
witness who has given us any information about it 
We will now r see what he has to say on that subject 
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Memoirs of Hiouen 7 hsang Soinces from which the St yu-ki ts 
derived History in India and China Descriptive method of 
Hioutn -7 hsang His general views on India , his itinerary tn 
Magadha } a paqt font his Memoirs on the Convent of Nalanda 
Testimony of Hiouen- Thsang as to the Buddha , the Nirvana , the 
Councils , and the kings of his day Hiouen-Thsang at the Court oj 
Sildditya, king of Kanyak uhja and par t of Centr al India The g) eat 
Council of the Dehvei ance in the held of Happiness Dish ibutwn 
of royal alms Surpi ismg toler ance of the Hindus 

Ii is not for the purpose of vending the exact geogiaphicai 
position of the places Hiouen-Thsang descnbes, that we 
puipose to follow him m his long and perilous pilgrimages 
This would be too special and lengthy a task for us to undei- 
takc, and we must leave it to those better fitted and more 
familial with such studies 1 

We shall now limit oui selves to the composition of the 
Si-yu-li 

In the laige catalogue m the libiaiy belonging to the 
Empeior Kien-Long, the authentic and complete title of 
IIiouen-Thsang’s woik leads as follows ‘Memons on 
the Western Countries ( Si-yn-M) published under the gieat 
Thangs, translated from the San&knt, by Impeual deciee, by 
Hiouen-Thsang, Mastei of the Law of the Three Com- 
mentanes, and edited by Pien-ki, a monk of the convent of 
Ta-tsong-tchi' We aie to undeistand by tianslated fiom the 
Sanskrit, not a tianslation m the ordinary acceptation of the 

1 See the excellent Memoirs of Vivien de Saint-Martin, following 
Hiouen Ihsangs MemouSy vol n p 254, &c , and Nouvelles Annalej 
des Voyages 5® Series, 1853 * 
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woid, but a co oidmation of the Sansknt woiks which Hiouen- 
Thsang made use of to compose his own book 

The most impoitant point would be to know the real 
nature of the Sansknt works that Hiouen-Thsang consulted, 
and of which he has transmitted the substance But it is 
lather difficult to form any exact idea of these woiks and it 
is worth much even to know of then existence The Sansknt 
literature, as fai as it is known to us, show r s us nothing like 
them, and judging fiom the frequent quotations that Hiouen- 
Thsang makes fiom the Sansknt Memoirs he made use of 
and had under his eyes—for he often translates them word 
for word—it seems ceitam that these Memoirs boie little 
resemblance to the Mahavansawuitcn m Pali, which Tumour 
has given us, nor to the Rajatarangim, which we owe to 
Tio>er We must theicfore conclude, that m the seventh 
century after Chi 1st, at the time when the Chinese pilgrim 
travelled over India, thcie v r eie to be found in Sansknt 
liteiatuie works which desenbed more 01 less faithfully the 
histoiy, statistics, and geogiaphy of the countiy, none of 
which have come down to us This is doubtless a very 
unexpected and cunous discoveiy, but it is no less a fact 
As Hiouen-Thsang found writings of this kind all over India, 
from the noithern kingdom of Kutch down to Magadha, 
where he lemamed many yeais, m order thoioughly to study 
them, it is evident that these woiks were very numeious and 
well known The names Hiouen-Thsang gives them ate 
vanous, sometimes he calls them Ancient„ Descriptions, 
^sometimes Historical Memous , sometimes Collections oj 
\ Annals and Royal Edicts, at other times Secular His tor les, ot 
simply Indian Books on such or such a country, or Memoirs 
of India, &c „ Hiouen-Thsang did not confine himself to 
these indications, already very exact, he does not even confine 
himself to the quotations he gives from the Sanskrit books, 
he also tells us the source of theserwaluable books and their 
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official ongm In a general description of India, which fills 
the best pait of the second book of the Si-yu-h , and which 
may be consideied an excellent introduction to all that 
follows, Hiouen-Thsang is careful to tell us, m a chaptei 
devoted to liteiature, that ‘ special functionalles were generally 
appointed in India to take down m writing any lemarkable 
speech, and that others had the mission of writing down an 
account of any events that took place ’ Then he adds 
‘ I he collection of annals and loyal edicts is called Nilapiia 
Good and evil aie both recoided, as well as calamities or 
happy omens ’ 

It is theiefoie ceitam that India possessed m the dajs 
of Hiouen-Thsang, and even long befoie his time, a huge 
number of histoncal voiks, full of details, analogous m 
a certain measure to those which, since the famous days of 
Giccce, ha\e continued to be drawn up by all the nations of 
civilized Euiope It must be admitted, while lecogmzmg the 
value of these annals, that judging even fiom IIiouen-Thsangs 
quotations, the natives of India had a peculiar method of 
undeistanding and wilting history India has nevei had a 
Herodotus, a Thucydides, a Polybius, a Titus-Livy, a Tacitus, 
or a Machiavelli It had, however, its ongmal historians, who- 
evei they may have been, and this fact can no longer be 
denied It would theiefore seem that it is a hasty asseition 
to say that Indian genius had no knowledge of history; and 
that m its constant preoccupation about the absolute and 
infinite, it hac^ nevei thought of noting the lapse of time, nor 
of recoidmg in any lasting manner the events that were 
taking place India felt this need like the rest of humanity, 
and tried to satisfy it m the best way it could, and Hiouen- 
Thsang’s testimony, although it stands alnqpst alone, is 
perfectly undeniable on this subject His proofs are too 
constantly repeated, and he lelics on too many diffeient 
authonties, foi his credibility to be doubted foi an instant 
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After trying to make allowance for the paits Hiouen-Thsang 
borrow ed from Sanskrit historians, it is necessary to see, in 
order to know his personal historical value, what he added of 
himself But first and foremost, gieat foibearance for his 
supeistiiion must be exeicised, for it is often carried to the 
verge of the lidiculous, although it is allied, in his peison, 
to the most noble qualities, and had he not possessed an 
enthusiasm that blinded him and made him accept the most 
foolish legends and believe the most absurd miracles, he 
would nevei have undertaken and accomplished his difficult 
and most useful journey 

The following opinion of the editor of the catalogue of the 
Emperor Kien-Longs libraiy ought to be oui guide ‘The 
Si-yu-hl he says, 4 constantly quotes supematuial facts and 
muacles that do not dcseive any serious attention, but all 
that relates to mountains, rivers, and distances to travel may 
be strictly relied on For this reason/ adds the libiarian 
very sensibly, ‘ we have placed the book in our catalogue, and 
we retain it there in the hope that it raa) be of use to com¬ 
plete the compaiative studies of learned men 3 ' We have 
no reason to be moie seveie than a Chinese water of the 
eighteenth century, and as Hiouen-Thsang’s counti}men find 
excuses for his credulity, we can also be lenient on the subject 
The strange stories of the Buddhist pilgnm may be put aside, 
without affecting the very exact and varied infoimation he 
gives when he speaks as an ordinary traveller 2 . 

1 Stanislas Julien, Mimoves sur les Conttics Ocadcnfahs, by Hioucn- 
Thsang, preface, p xxvn 

3 It must be admitted that the singular asseitions of Iliouen-lhsang 
are justified by the unquestionable evidence of travellers of our day 
Thus in mentioning the Buddha’s statues, Hiouen -1 hsang states them 
to be of such enormous dimensions, that they would indeed seem 
imaginary In "many cases he does not exaggeiate, foi m a recent 
account given by Mr Robert Fortune, this tiavelier mentions statues of 
the Buddha that are 165 feet long The statues Mr Fortune actually 
saw represented him lying down, like the one mentioned by the 
Buddhist pilgrim However strange this Hnd of statue may be, lliouen- 
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The following was Hiouen-Thsang’s usual method, and 
the stnct and diy manner m which he carries it out, shows 
that he followed, and to a certain degree copied, the works of 
his predecessors 

The narrative is carefully divided according to the different 
kingdoms, moieover it only concerns India and the noith- 
western fiontier countries 

Hiouen-Thsang begins by giving the length and breadth of 
each of the kingdoms he visited, and, whenever he is able, 
he makes special mention of the dimensions and circumference 
of the capitals 

The pilgnm seems to have obtained the mfoimation— 
which he carefully transmits—not so much from his own 
peisonal investigations, as fiom local traditions and Sansknt 
works, to which he had access 

After giving the geneial dimensions of the kingdom and 
the capital, and mentioning the fiontier countnes, the author 
pioceeds to descnbe the soil and its principal products, as 
well as the climate and its charactenstic qualities He 
neither foigets the fruits that aie cultivated, nor the dif¬ 
ferent kinds of minerals which the land contains This 
more or less concise descnption of the country is followed 
by an account of the inhabitants, their habits are described, 
their garments are depicted, their customs are noted down, 
and he never omits mentioning the style of writing they 
made use of 1 , or the money that was cunent m their com- 

Ihsang’s veracity on this point cannot be called m question See 
Revue Bntannique , June, 1857, p 3 2 ^ 

1 Ihus lliouen-lhsang, m remarking tint the inhabitants of the Sou-h 
country m the kingdom of Baluka, in the north west of India, ha\e few 
Historical Remits , adds that they read from top to bottom of the page, 
and that the alphabet of these people is composed of tbuty-two letters 
(JMimoirt r sur les Contrtes Occidentals, p 13) Further on (ibid p 24), 
it is said that the inh ibitants of the kingdom of Kosanna have an alpha¬ 
bet of twenty-five letters, which are combined together to express every¬ 
thing—a system that was quite new to a Chinaman—and that their 
books, written across, are read from right to left, &c , &c It is certain 
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mercial transactions Then from the inhabitants, he passes 
on to the governments, and even pronounces an opinion 
on the merit of the kings they obey, who do not alwa>& 
possess the talents requis’te for the high position they 
occupy He carefully notes down the countries that possess 
and those that do not possess a code of laws, as well as 
those in which the law is all-powerful, and those where it is 
powerless 

After all these prelnrunaiy details, which are never omitted, 
he comes to the religious part of the nanative First, the 
precise number of convents are mentioned, as w r ell as the 
number of monks who frequent and live m them The sect 
to which these monks belong is carefully recorded, for in¬ 
stance, if they belong to the school of the Gieat Vehicle 01 
the Little Vehicle Their customs and habits are even moic 
minutely descubed than those of the inhabitants, and he also 
states the sources from which the monks have chawn the 
sacred instructions and the discipline which dnect them lie 
mentions with admiration their austere charity and then 
mentorious exeicises, if their conduct is disoideily, he does 
not hesitate to point out and blame then eirois, and he even 
goes so far as to note the kind of food they live on, for this is 
an important point in Buddhist discipline, which only lecognucs 
three kinds of food as pure, and strictly forbids all other 

After the convents and monks, he notices the works which 
have formed the different sects, he recalls the more or 
less famous titles of these works, and sometime^ analyses in 
a few words the doctrine they contain, appioving 01 contest¬ 
ing it With regaid to these hteiary obseivations, Ilioucn- 
Thsang’s Memoirs are naturally less abundant than the bio¬ 
graphy edited by his two disciples, but the two works complete 

that these two alphabets of twenty-fne and thirty two letleis, and this 
writing which is read from top to bo'tom or fiom right to left, do not 
belong to India § 
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each othei, and together contain plenty of mfoimalion of this 
nature, no less instinctive than the rest 

But the pait of his nairative m which the tiaveller has 
given most details, is that concerning the Buddha, the recollec¬ 
tions of his personal presence—more 01 less authentic—the 
monuments of all kinds raised m his honour or for his worship, 
the relics treasured up of his blessed body, the legends collected 
or invented about him by the more or less intelligent piety of 
his followers, the marvellous traditions about Ins principal 
disciples, about the most impoitant events, the most illustrious 
princes, the most authorized learned men, &c, &c This is 
the weak side of the excellent pilgi un's w 01 k In order to ha\ e 
a thorough knowledge of Hiouen-Thsang's Memoirs, and 
a specimen of his style, we will deal more particularly with his 
geneial descnption of India 

Hioucn-Thsang, after having descnbed thnty-four kingdoms 
m his first Memoirs , fiom the kingdom of Agni or Akm, to 
that of Kapisa, reaches at last the kingdom of Lampa, now 
Laghman With the kingdom of Lampa—that is, beyond 
the Black Mountains or the Hindu Kush—India, properly 
speaking, begins The pilgrim has now, after many accidents, 
enteied the country he has come such a distance to visit the 
land of the Holy Faith It would seem as though the Master 
of the Law pauses before beginning the detailed nairative of 
his exploiation, m order to take a general view of his subject, 
which he approaches with the greatest respect Hence in the 
Memoirshis inteiesting notice on India, full of cunous details 
v'hich ceitamly make it the most valuable pait of his woik 
It gives a very exact pictuie of India m the seventh century 
as it piesented itself to the observation of pious tiavelleis, 
and a very piecise description of its general fcatuies 

Hioucn-Thsang fust studies the name of the country, and 
clu cov ei s, after ha\ mg discussed the vai ious and confused forms 
given to its name, that tHfc tiue one is that given by the natives 
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themselves— Intu (Indu) Twelve hundicd yeais bcfoie 
Hiouen-Thsang, the country was called by this name, and 
Herodotus, the first historian who mentions it, always lefers to 
it under this denomination As the word Indu m Sanskrit 
also signifies the moon , Hiouen-Thsang endeavouis to find 
out by the local traditions what analogy could exist between 
India and the moon 

After an explanation, half philological and half histoncal, 
which we must take for what it is worth, Hiouen-Thsang 
next turns his attention to the approximative dimensions of 
India, or as he calls it the Five Indias He makes out the 
whole circumference to be ninety thousand It Now, as a h 
is about a quarter of a mile, by this account the total cir¬ 
cumference would be about twenty-two thousand miles 
This estimate deserves attention, coming fiom a man who foi 
years had travelled over the greater pait of India, and who on 
tins point was m a position to obtain lcliable information 
However, from recent investigations, it is ceitam that 
Hiouen-Thsang’s figures are exaggerated But it would be 
important to know what he precisely meant by the Five Indias, 
and what countries he included m this vast cncle Even at 
the present day, the boundaries aie somewhat unceitam, for 
India this side of the Ganges and India be>ond the Ganges 
are terms still in use Moicover Hiouen-Thsang is well 
acquainted with the geographical configuration of India 
c On three sides/ he says, f India is bounded by a great sea, on 
the north it is protected by snowy mountains*(Himala) as) 
It is broad at the north and narrow m the south, its shape 
is like that of a half-moon * It would have been moic coriect 
had he said * the shape of a tuangle’ All these indications, 
vague as ttfey necessarily are, aie nevertheless exact m the 
mam, and the Chinese traveller speaks like a man who, having 
under his eyes a somewhat faithful geographical map, wishes to 
give a general idea of what it represents 
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IIiouen-Thsang asseits positively that India was, in his 
day, divided into seventy kingdoms It is difficult to know if 
this number is leally exact, although the tiaveller visited and 
describes the greater part of the Indian kingdoms 

It seems, however, certain that m the seventh century of 
our era India must have been divided into a number of small 
dominions, more or less independent of one another These 
teiritonal divisions necessanly varied a great deal according 
to the rapacity of the petty sovereigns Howevei, at the 
death of the conqueror, all the local sovereignties reappeared 
with the dissolution of the transient empire which had for 
a bnef space absorbed them The country then returned 
to a political partition, which would seem to have been as 
natural to it as it was to Greece 

At the piesent time, and notwithstanding the uniformity 
of a common submission to the English rule, the peninsula is 
haidly less divided Races, languages, religions, sects, and 
customs are still very vaiied, small states remain still very 
numeious and very diffeient one from another, even under the 
power they aie all equally bound to obey It would not be 
difficult to make out, in the vast possessions of the English 
Crown, and in the native states it has thought fit to preserve, the 
elements of the seventy states Hiouen-Thsang speaks of, which 
piobably exited long before as well as long after his time 
In oider to make what he has said of the size of India 
better understood, the author tnes to give the names of the 
principal measures used m the country, and as a logical con¬ 
sequence he goes on to the divisions of time, the names of 
the seasons and months, which he carefully compares with 
the analogous divisions current in China 

After these general remaiks, Hiouen-Thsang explains the 
constructions of the cities and villages, the public buildings, 
convents and pnvate houses Then he mentions the 
interior anangements of*the houses, the beds, seats, orna- 
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mentbj &c lie attaches gieat importance to the clothing 
of the diffeient classes m India, and after having mentioned 
in a cui soiy manner the garments worn by the heietics or 
Biahmans, he dwells with a certain complacency on all the 
details of those worn by the Sramanas, or Buddhists He in¬ 
sists on the extreme cleanliness of the natives, and this tiait 
of their national character which sti ikes him, is m leality so 
marked that no observer could fail to notice it At the 
present time the Hindus are m this respect just as particular 
asHiouen-Thsang and Alexander's companions found them, 
and in the last mutiny the motive 01 rather pietext of the 
mutineers was a personal defilement imposed on them, they 
said, by discipline, and which they refused to submit to 
These purely material details are followed by a descuption 
of the morals and literature of India, and the Chinese 
pilgrim, himself a learned man, gives to this pait of his 
narrative all the impoitance it deserves One remarkable 
fact is that, notwithstanding his Buddhislical feivour, he does 
thoiough justice to the intelligence and labouis of the 
Biahmans, and he begins by first ment’onmg them He 
describes the admuable suiting they make use of, taught 
them by the god Fan (Brahma) himself, the qualities of 
their haimomous language, the principal books they stud), 
at the head of which he mentions the Vedas, the length of 
their studies, which they carry on till the age of thirty, the 
honouis and fame which surround the learned and the 
sages, &c If the Mastei of the Law mentions wuh such 
esteem the Brahmans, whom he consideis as heretics, he is 
still less sparing m his eulogies of his brethren, the Buddhists. 
He recalls the eighteen sects w Inch divide Buddhism and by 
their continual discussions keep up its vitality, the severe 
discipline the monks bind themselves down to, the sacred 
books of the Buddha, which aie distributed in tw r elve different 
collections, the proportional honours bestowed on those 
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whose knowledge of these books is more or less piofound, 
and above all on those who eloquently defend the Law 
during the solemn discussions, as well as the shame attending 
the learned men who are vanquished in the controveisy, 
and finally the excommunication that pitilessly falls on those 
whom neither remonstrance nor repioof have hi ought back 
to the right path 

Hiouen-Thsang devotes but a few lines to the difference 
of castes, and only describes the four pnncipal ones, as it 
would take too long, he adds, to notice all the others He 
briefly analyzes the marriage laws of the Indians, and 
paiticularly mentions the honor they have of a second 
marriage for women, then laws expiessly foibidding a 
woman to have a second husband 

It is well known that this law, which is sanctioned by 
relentless custom, continues to the piesent day, and that 
recently an English newspapei m India gave as an un¬ 
precedented fact, and as a gieat victory of civilization ovei 
inveteiate piejudice, the case of a >oung Hindu woman 
who had just mamed a second time This immense pro¬ 
gress was obtained by the English authorities after ceaseless 
efforts, and it may well be consideied as gieat as the 
abolition of sutteeism 

Hiouen-Thsang then turns his attention to the royal 
families, which belong for the most part to the Kshatnya 
class, to the soldieis, who aie divided into the foui diffeient 
forces of the army—mfaniiy, cavaliy, chanots, and elephants, 
to the generals commanding them, and the weapons which 
they have made use of fi om time immemorial, &o After the 
war department, the author passes on to the administration 
of justice, he mentions the pnncipal penalties, and desenbes 
with many details the judicial ordeals, which wcie piactised 
m India long before they w^cie lenewed by om Middle Ages 
The poor Buddhist pilgmh seems filled with admnation at 

Q 
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this simple and infallible manner 'of closing the way to 
all cnme' 

After some details on the nine wa\ s of showing respect, 
from simple politeness of speech to the piostiation of the 
whole body, Hiouen-Thsang treats of the funeial rites, and 
the different ways of paying lespect to the dead He does 
not forget the strange custom of suicide by immersion m 
the Ganges, and he considers that nine out of every ten 
old men end their days m this manner, by which superstition 
eternal life is said to be assured 

Finally, Hiouen-Thsang devotes the last three chapters of 
his book to some geneial but disconnected considerations 
on public admimstiation, on agncultuie, and on the precious 
metals of all kinds that India possesses m abundance Fiom 
the above analysis of his notice on India, the process of the 
Chinese author, and its merits, will be clearly seen In 
reality, his way of undei standing and presenting things is 
exactly the same as ours , and a traveller of the piesent day 
who would explore India in ordei to describe all its diffeient 
aspects would not adopt a different line of conduct Many 
doubtless might lack the clear and sure method of Hiouen- 
Thsang, and few would show so just and upright a spmt 
It is true that the investigations of the Chinese pilgnm do 
not go very deep, but everything is noted, and all is classed 
m proper order This m itself is a great deal, and although 
modern science may find much to criticize, the peculiar 
talent of exposition possessed by Chinese authois is a veiy 
curious phenomenon m the seventh centuiy of our era At 
this epoch no one m Euiope would have been capable of 
wilting such books, and it is well to call attention again to 
this singular quality of Chinese wnteis, which has hitheito 
geneially been ignored 

Leaving aside Hiouen-Thsang’s itmeiary from his arrival 
m the north-west of India till Ris entiy m Magadha, we 
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will pause at this latter country, which may be called the 
Judea of Buddhism 

The devout pilgrim has thought it necessary to devote two 
whole books of the St-yu-h , that is, one-sixth of his work, 
to the description of this Holy Land Theie is no need to 
complain of this, for the details he gives are so precise and 
comprehensive that they may piove extremely useful for any 
future exploration of the localities he has so well descnbed 
The following are the principal points of Hiouen-Thsang's 
itinerary m Magadha, and he can be followed step by step 
on a special map that has been drawn up by Mr Vivien de 
Samt-Martm, 

On leaving Nepaul and the kingdom of Vaisali, Hiouen- 
Thsang ciossed the Ganges at Pataliputia \ the Palibothra 
of the Greeks, actually Patna, and directed his steps to the 
south He went across the Nananjana, and visited the luins 
of the convents of Tilasakya, Gunamati and Silabhadia, &c 
Pie then returned for the second time to the Nairanjana, and 
crossing it m a south-westeily direction, reached the city of 
Ga>a, inhabited, at the moment of his visit, almost exclusively 
by Brahmans It was m the neighbourhood of Gaya and 
the mountains near it that two of the most venerated 
monuments of the Buddhist religion are to be found the tree 
under which the young Siddhaitha attained, after six years 
of terrible austenties, the state of peifect Buddha (Bodhi- 
druma) and the Diamond Thione, the Platform of Wisdom 
(Vajrasanam, ^Bodhimanda) so called, fiom the hillock on 

1 Iliouen 1 hsang heard, and quotes at length, a popular legend which 
explains the ompn of the name Pataliputrapura Patali m Sanskrit is 
the name of a sweet-scented flowering tree (Bignoma suaveolens , Wilson’s 
Dictionary) 1 he legend relates that undei a tiee of tins species, a ) oung 
Brahman was married and lived for a long time 1 he*tfte was after¬ 
wards mnaculously changed into a sumptuous building that the king 
inhabited with all his comt As the city had been built by the spirits, 
m favour of the son bom to the Brahman under this tice, the place was 
called ' The city of the son of # the Pat ah ’ Pat iliputra acquired fresh 
importance when the great Asoka made it his capital instead of Rajagriha 

Q 2 
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which the Tathagata sat when he entered into the ecstasy 
called the Diamond Ecstasy (Vajrasamadhi) These places 
are so full of monuments that the pious tiaveller, after 
mentioning several of them, lelmqmshes the task m despair 
Wheiever the Buddha had passed, stupas had been raised 
to perpetuate his gieat and precious memory 

Fiom Gaya he resumed his road towards the noith-east, 
again crossing the Nairanjana, and reaching the mountain 
called Kukkutapada, or Guiupada He then went round to 
the eastern side of the high mountain, fiom which the 
Buddha gazed for the last time on Magadha, befoie going 
on to Kusi-nagara to die He crossed anothei mountain 
called Buddhavana, and the great forest of Yashtivana, near 
which are two springs of mineral wateis, and leached the 
city of Kusagarapura, situated m the midst of high mountains 
m the veiy centre of Magadha Continuing in a north¬ 
easterly direction he visited the city of Rajagnha, famous 
by the first Council held there undei the great Kasyapa, 
after the death of the Buddha 

About ten miles further north he reached the cclebi ated 
convent of Nalanda, wheie he eventually sojourned foi five 
years Leaving Nalanda, the pilgrim continued to travel 
northwaids in the direction of the Ganges, and quitting 
Magadha, he arrived at the kingdom of Hiraii) aparvata 

Such is buefly Hiouen-Thsang's itinerary m Magadha, 
and it is certain that, aided by his Biography and Memoirs , 
any intelligent traveller, atti acted to these places by a legiti¬ 
mate curiosity, would find all the landmaiks noted by the 
Chinese pilgrim, and the rums of most of the monuments he 
mentions as having seen himself 1 . 

1 Most interesting exploiations have already been made m Mngidln 
by Sir Francis Buchanan (Hamilton) m 1810, at the expense of the &ist 
India Company, and by Major Kittoe 11^1847, but, foi several reasons, 
these expeditions failed to pioduce the desired results 
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As might be expected, the Memoirs do not give the 
minute details contained in the Biography concerning the 
magnificent retreat of Nalanda, the most frequented Buddhist 
seminary of the peninsula, for the latter was edited by the 
talented and loving disciples of the Master of the Law 
In mentioning Nalanda, the Memoirs retain their official 
laconism, however, the pictuie they give of this great 
school is striking, and the following passage may be deemed 
inteiestmg It is one of the most remarkable pages of the 
Memoirs , and confirms all the pievious mfoimation 

‘The monks, who were seveial thousands in numbei/ 
says Hiouen-Thsang, 01 the editor of the Si-yu-h , whoever 
he may have been, ‘weie all men of distinguished talents 
and deep learning Several hundieds of them weie esteemed 
by their contempoianes for then vntue, and their fame had 
spread to other countnes Their conduct was pure, and 
they faithfully followed the piecepts of then discipline The 
lule of this convent was extiemely seveie, moieovei the 
multitude of monks conducted themselves with irrepioachable 
discretion The kingdoms of the Five Indias admired them 
and took them as models Those who followed their teaching 
and discussed piofound questions with them thought the 
days too shoit Fiom morning to night they mutually 
admonished one another, old and young striving to improve 
one another Those among them who w r eie incapable of 
treating the abstiact matteis of the Thice Commentanes 
weie held of*no account, and weie coveied with shame 
F01 this leason, foreign students desnous of acquiring fame 
came to this convent to dispel their doubts, and soon 
obtained the fame they sought Even those who m travelling 
usuiped then name received high honours 4 P a man of 
another countiy wished to entei and take part m the con¬ 
ferences, the custodian would fust put him some dilficult 
questions. The majonty weie 1 educed to silence and 
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went away, for it was necessary to have a thorough know¬ 
ledge of ancient and modern writings m Older to obtain 
admittance Consequently students who travelled m search 
of information had to debate at length to show their capacity, 
and seven or eight in eveiy ten of the candidates were 
generally eliminated If the remaining two or three seemed 
to be well informed, they were interrogated m turn by the 
whole Order, and their learning was put to the seveiest test 
Only those who possessed real talent and vast erudition, 
a poweiful memory, great capacity, high virtue and superior 
intelligence, might associate their glory with that of their 
predecessors, and follow m their footsteps * 

Here the Memoirs mention the names of some of the most 
learned monks of Nalanda, and add — 

* These men of eminent merit were known to all, by their 
virtue they surpassed their predecessors, and their knowledge 
comprised all the lules of the ancients Each one of them 
had written about ten treatises and commentanes which weie 
universally made use of, and which m their day were held 
m the highest esteem Aiound the convents, a hundied 
sacred edifices might be counted To be brief, we will only 
mention two or three’ 

We will not follow Hiouen-Thsang m this description, 
which he makes much moie lengthy than he had intended 
we will not even follow him during the remainder of his 
travels throughout the peninsula In the last thiee books, 
from the Tenth to the Twelfth, the traveller continues his 
journey down the banks of the Ganges, till he reaches the 
mouth of the river, he follows, more or less, the coast-line 
till he arrives at Kanchlpura, he then ciosses the peninsula 
from east tb-west, and goes up again noith-west to the Indus, 
returning through Hindu Ivush and the northern kingdoms 
to the Chinese frontiers, at the extremity of the kingdom of 
Kustana This immense loundTiom Magadha compuses 
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no less than sixty kingdoms which aie fully described m the 
Memoirs 

The following passage shows the simple and touching 
style in which, after furnishing so many curious details, these 
Memoirs are bi ought to a conclusion 

4 We have made known,’ they say, ‘the mountains and rivers, 
descnbed the lands, and portrayed the gentle or baibanc 
customs of the inhabitants, connecting them with the nature 
of the climate and soil The behaviour of man is not every¬ 
where umfoim, his tastes and antipathies are not always the 
same It has been a difficult matter to investigate thoioughly 
many of these facts, and it is impossible to wnte exactly 
about them fiom mere recollection As the traveller went 
thiough the diffeient countucs he wiote down a summary, 
he collected evidence furnished by his eais and eyes, and he 
faithfully noted down the people who wished to come under 
the rule of the Emperor of China 

‘In the countucs that witnessed his noble conduct every¬ 
one admned his perfect vntue Can he therefore be com¬ 
pared to those men who start on missions with a single 
chariot and who post over a distance of a thousand hV 
Such is the ending of the Si-yu~h, or Memoirs on the Western 
Count} us 

It is evident, by this last passage, that Hiouen-Thsang 
cannot have wntten in this manner about himself. Such an 
eulogy of his own vu tue does not come from his own pen, 
and his modesty, which is revealed m so many ways, would 
never have permitted his indulging m such an ingenuous 
panegyric 

It has been seen that the Memoirs are richer than the 
Biogf aphy with repaid to statistics, to history and^geography 
But, what is still moie astonishing, they aie also much 
richer m all kinds of legends It is indeed difficult to imagine 
such blind, or rather foqjish, credulity, as that shown by the 
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Buddhists As a general rule, in populai legends the ex¬ 
travagance of the matter is redeemed by a certain elegance 
of form and detail Sometimes a delicate intention, vaguely 
hinted, atones for much that is trivial and foolish But it is 
a peculiar and deplorable fact that in most of the Buddhist 
legends it seems impossible to discovei any meaning, they 
appear to be mere aben ations of the mind, with nothing to 
compensate for their incomparable folly It would be easy 
to quote a large number of these fiom Hiouen-Thsangs 
Memoirs , indeed they can be counted by hundreds 

The following specimens are taken at haphazaid, or rather 
from among the first-mentioned at the beginning of his book 
The grave historian had reached the kingdom of Kutch, not 
far from the mountains now called Musui-Dabaghan and 
near the Lake Temurtu, or Issikul He has given, with 
Chinese exactitude, the dimensions both of this kingdom and 
its capital He has descnbed the climate and the produce 
of the soil, feitile m fruit, wheat, and mmcials of all kinds 
He has depicted the customs of the inhabitants, who aie 
neither lacking m gentleness nor virtue, and who have even 
a ceitam taste for the fine aits He zecalls a cunous custom 
which exists to the present day among these people—that 
of flattening the heads of the new-born children by pressing 
them undei a board The historian even goes fuither, and 
severely criticizes the king of that countiy, who is deficient m 
prudence as ell as capacity, and is ruled by powuful 
ministers. Finally, he piaises the convents, which are about 
one hundred m number, and in which he finds the monks 
subjected to a most strict discipline, and absorbed in the 
exercise of meritorious woiks 

It would jseem that a nairative written m such a scnous 
manner, and treating of actual facts, would hardly lead to 
Buddhist revenes Suddenly, howevei, histoiy gives place to 
the following legend — 
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£ To the north of a town situated on the eastern frontiers 
of the kingdom, theie was m formei days a great lake of 
dragons (Nagahiada) m front of a temple to the gods The 
dragons metamoiphosed themselves and united themselves 
with mares These brought forth foals which partook of the 
nature of the dragon They weie vicious, violent, and 
difficult to tame, but the offspring of these foal-dragons 
became gentle and docile This is the reason -why this 
kingdom produces such a laige number of excellent horses' 

It is easy to perceive, even in this absuid legend, a trace 
of some leal fact, and it would seem piobably that the 
Kutch countiy, famed for its breed of hoises, had been at 
some recent period ravaged by a horde of Tartars But 
what an absuid mteipretation 1 Where is the charm of so 
foolish a story? What is its hidden meaning? What ex¬ 
planation docs it give of a very simple and intelligible fact, 
which it pietends to supcisede and embellish? 

After this histoncal and national legend, we will quote 
a lehgious one 

Hioucn-Thsang finds a stupa on the banks of a river 
This stupa had been built to commemoiate a meutonous 
action of the Venciable of the Century ‘Foimerly, in the 
days of the Buddha,’ says Hiouen-Thsang, 'five hundred 
fishermen having fonned an association, devoted themselves 
to netting the denizens of the river One day, in the middle 
of the stieam, they caught a large fish that had eighteen 
heads, each one ol which had two eyes As the fisheimen 
were about to kill it, the Tathagata, who was then m the 
kingdom of Vaisali, with lus divine sight peiceived them 
Filled with pity, he seized the opportunity to convert them, 
and open their hcaits to the true belief - He theiefoie 
addressed the gieat multitude and said 'In the kingdom 
of Vriji theie is a huge fish, I will lead it into the right 
path, in ordei to open the minds of the fisheimen, you 
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must learn all the circumstances * Then the Tathagata left 
the multitude at Vaisali, raised himself into the air, and went 
to Vnji to the fishermen, whom he had seen fiom a distance 
of ninety miles When he reached the banks of the liver he 
urged the fisheimen not to kill the fish, to whom he wished, 
he said, to open the path of happiness by lcvealing to it its 
former existence The Buddha then mteirogated the fish, 
giving it the power to reply m human speech, and mquiied 
what cnme it had committed in its foimex existence to have 
fallen so low and received such an ignoble body The fish 
confessed his crimes with deep repentance He had been 
a proud and insolent Brahman and had not lespccled the 
law of the Buddhas But now he recognized his sin, and to 
rewaid him the Buddha caused him to be reborn m the 
palace of the gods The fish, under this divine foim, came 
to thank the Tathagata, and, throwing himself at his feet, 
moved lespectfully lound him, offeiing him celestial floweis 
of a delicious peifume ‘The Veneiable of the Century/ 
continues Hiouen-Thsang, the faithful echo of tiadition, ‘the 
Venerable of the Centuiy, gave this example as a warning to 
the fisheimen, and explained the Good Law to them Then, 
their heaits being opened, they showed him smccie respect 
and deep lepentance They tore up then nets, burnt then 
boats, returned to truth, and leceived the faith Aftei having 
clothed themselves m coloured gaiments and heaid the noble 
doctrine, they renounced the corruption of the voild, and 
obtained all the fiuits of sanctity’ # 

It would be easy to quote any number of similar stones, 
but we must add that many other legends of a veiy different 
charactei may be found m Hiouen-Thsang’s Mcmou r, some 
of which aiemot only moie rational, but also convey an 
exact idea of the tacts they perpetuate 
In quoting Hiouen-Thsang as an histonan it will be 
necessaiy to make a distinction between the facts he himself 
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observed, and those he derives from more or less authentic 
traditions 

Of all these, the most important relates to the date of the 
Buddha's death, or the Nirvana What date does the 
Chinese pilgrim give, whether derived fiom the populations 
amongst whom he dwelt, or from the monuments he visited, 
or from the teachers of the Law who instructed him, and 
whose lessons he followed foi moie than fifteen years? It 
is well known that almost all Indian philologists agree m 
placing the date of the Buddha's death at 543 years befoie 
the Christian era Thus the Nnvana took place about 
twelve hundied years befoie Hiouen-Thsang’s time, as he 
travelled from the years 629 to 645 of our eia But what 
was Hiouen-Thsang's own opinion, or lather what tiaditions 
did he find still subsisting m the places where the Buddha 
had lived, and wheie he died ? 

Hiouen-Thsang touches on the subject of the Nnvana 
on two occasions The first time, he was m the kingdom 
of Kusi-nagara he had crossed the Ajitavati liver, at some 
distance from the capital, and on his way through a forest 
had come upon the four sala trees of equal height, under 
which, it was said, the Tathagaia had diawn his last breath 
In a neighbouring vihara was a statue, representing Jou-lcu 
at the moment he entered NuvSna, he was represented 
lying down, with his head turned to the noith Near this 
lose a stftpa two hundred feet high, and a stone column 
attnbuted to* King Asoka But Hiouen-Thsang sought in 
vam for any recoicl of the year or month m which this gieat 
event had taken place The two monuments were silent 
on this point, and m his pious solicitude he staves to supple¬ 
ment their silence After stating that the Buddha remained 
on eat th till the age of eighty, and that he quitted it, ac- 
coidmg to some statements, on the fifteenth day of the 
second half of the month ol Vai^akha (Apnl-May), and, 
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according to others, m the second half of the month of 
Kaitika (October-November), he adds — 

‘Fiom the Nirvana to the present day some people leckon 
twelve hundred years, others fifteen hundred , while othei s 
again affirm that more than nine hundied years have elapsed, 
but that certainly one thousand years have not yet been 
accomplished' 

Hiouen-Thsang does not deem it his duty to decide 
between these different opinions, he merely quotes them, 
and it would seem that he took the aveiage estimation 
This at least is the one he appears to adopt on a less solemn 
occasion, when he mentions for the second time the date 
of the Nirvana He was then m one of the kingdoms of 
Southern India ( To-na-he-ise-ha , Dhanakacheka ?), and on 
the western side of the capital he visited a convent built on 
a mountain, by one of the former kings of the country, in 
honour of the Buddha This convent, although a magnifi¬ 
cent edifice, was deseited, and had remained uninhabited foi 
a very long time ‘For a thousand years aftei the Nirvana 
it had received a numerous throng of monks and laymen, 
but for the last hundred years (if we aie to believe populai 
leport) the spirits of the mountains had changed m their 
sentiments, and displayed so much violence and anger, that 
tiavellers, justly alarmed, no longer venluted near the 
convent, and this is the leason it no longer possesses 
either monks or novices ' Thus at the time Hiouen-Thsang 
visited this country, it was commonly believed#that the Nir¬ 
vana had taken place eleven or twelve hundied >eais befoie 
It may therefore be considered that Hiouen-Thsang 
asenbes the same date as we do to the Buddha's death 
This is an lmpoitant fact, and if we recall all the uncertainty 
that still remains on this capital question, the mfoimation 
collected by Hiouen-Thsang is all the more valuable, as it 
concoids with our own veision • 
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Other evidence, no less impoitant, is also foithcommg 
There is not a detail m the well-known life of the Buddha 
that Hiouen-Thsang does not mention From the most 
famous incidents of his childhood and youth, to the most 
decisive actions of his life, and to his death, the pious 
missionaiy has omitted nothing, for he found everywhere 
traces of these lecollections m the stupas and viharas, on 
the columns and m the rums of the cities, on the stones, 
on the hill-tops, and the trees of the forest The bnth and 
education of the Buddha at Kapilavastu, his visions at 
Lumbim, his flight fiom the paternal palace, his intimacy 
with Bimbisara, his austenties at Bodhimanda, his fiist 
seimon at Benares, his long sojourns m Magadha, Rajagriha, 
on the Vulture's Peak, and m the fertile domain of Anatha 
Pmdika, the contests he sustained, the dangers he mcuired, 
the conversions he made, the chanty he exeicised, the influence 
he wielded, his endless jouineymgs in neighbouring piovmces, 
the circumstances of his death and funeial, the division of 
his relics among eight kings—all this stnkmg and simple 
story is brought back again befoie the travellei by the monu¬ 
ments he visits to pay him his homage 

For the learned world, the primitive history of Buddhism 
did not require this confiimation, but it may be said even 
now, without taking into account the discovenes which the 
futuie probably reserves, that there does not exist m the 
world another leligion of which the origin has been better 
attested by undeniable evidence 

After the life of the Buddha and the date of the Nnvana, 
the most impoitant fact m the histoiy of Buddhism is the 
meeting of the thiee Councils, who successively settled the 
canonical writings, and determined the oithedoxy of the 
official contents of the Thiee Commentaries, the Tripilala 
(ThreeBaskets), which comprised the Sutras, or the Discourses, 
the Vinaj/a , 01 the Dis&plme, and the Abhidhatma, or the 
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Metaphysics These three Councils have been brought to 
our knowledge, fiist by the Sinhalese Mahavcinsa, of which 
Tumour has given both the text and a translation, and then 
by the Tibetan Dulva, of which Csoma Korosi made a 
learned analysis Nepalese tradition agrees with that of 
Ceylon (which is much moie ancient) m placing the tlnee 
Councils under the same princes The only senous diffei- 
ences are about the leign of Asoka and the date of the third 
Council, which the Sinhalese place one hundred and fifty 
years earlier This point has not been cleared up, and the 
history of the Assemblies of the Law and the Buddhist 
Councils has yet to be written However that may be, 
the following information has been transmitted to us by 
Hiouen-Thsang 

He knew of three Councils—one that was held immediately 
after the death of Sakya-muni, a second one under Asoka , 
and a third under Kamshka, king of Kashmir On the fust 
one he dwells at great length According to tiadition, 
which he lepeats, it was not far from Raj agriha, two miles 
from the bamboo grove at Kalanta, m a laige house situated 
m the midst of another wood, that the Arahats of the first 
Council assembled Kasyapa, who had chosen them—they 
numbered nine hundred and ninety-nine —dnected all the 
labouis fiom which sprung the Tripitaka , and he piesided 
over the learned assembly Hiouen-Thsang shows him as 
exercising a kind of supei vision, admitting some, excluding 
others as unworthy, and only receiving Ananda himself on 
the condition of his performing a long penance They had 
been m retreat for fifteen days, when Kasyapa made Ananda 
take the chair, inviting him to read the Sufra-Pt/aka, or 
Commentar^on the Sutras The assembly, who respected 
the piofound knowledge of Ananda, which had been recog¬ 
nized by the Tathagata himself, received the Sutias from 
his lips, and wrote them down under his dictation Then 
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Kasyapa ordered Upali to read the Vmaya-Pitaka> or Com¬ 
mentary on the Discipline, after which he himself read the 
Abhidharnia-Pitaka , or Commentary on Metaphysics At 
the end of three months the woik of the Council was finished 
The wntings of the three Commentaries were collected, 
Kasyapa had them transcribed on palm-leaves, and sent 
them out all ovei India As he had piesided over the 
monks, his school was called the School of the Piesident 
(Sthavira-Nikaya) 

Those, however, who had been excluded fiom the Council 
by Kasyapa’s sevei lty, assembled at a place near there They 
numbeied several thousands, laymen as well as monks, and, 
basing themselves on the principle of equality that had always 
been inculcated by the Tathagata among his disciples, they 
deemed themselves m a fit state to make their own Collection 
of Sacred Wntmgs This they composed of Five Com- 
mentanes, fust the thiee fiist, then a collection of miscellanies, 
and a collection of Magic Foimulas This second school 
was called the School of the Gieat Council ( Maka-Samgha - 
Nildya ), and its paitisans became celebiated under the 
name of Mahasamghikas 

Hiouen-Thsang is much briefer about the second Council, 
which he only mentions in a cuisory manner It would 
seem from the somewhat confused details given, that it was 
not at Pataliputia precisely, as is generally believed, that 
it was held, but neai that city, in the convent of the Cock 
(Kukkutarama) It is all the more regietlable that Hiouen- 
Thsang should not give moie paiticulais about this assembly, 
that he seems to have taken from some Hisioncal Memoirs on 
Asoka the facts he does mention This king, who piobably 
ruled ovei the whole peninsula, had divided the-Jambudvipa 
into thiee paits and had given them to the Buddha, to the 
Law and the Oidei, He had also divided his riches in the 
same mannei between the Three Gems The Historical 
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Memoirs Hiouen-Thsang consulted vouch for this Did 
they also mention the Council convoked by Asoka ? This 
would seem piobable, but Hiouen-Thsang does not mention 
it Moreover, his statement agrees with the Nepalese tiadition 
m placing Asoka’s reign, and therefoie the date of the second 
Council, about one hundred years after the Nirvana, and he 
states that Asoka was the grandnephew of King Bimbisara 
He is a little more explicit about the third Council 
Agreeing again with Nepalese tradition, he dates the assembly 
as taking place m the four hundredth >ear after the Nnvana 
of the Tathagata According to his version, it is also the 
king of Ka c hmir, Kamshka, who comoked it, at the request 
of the acharyya, Parsvika The assembly was composed 
of all the learned personages who had studied the Thiee 
Commentanes, besides the Five Luminous Treatises They 
numbered five hundied, and were presided over by the famous 
Vasubandhu, the commentator of the Abhdhat malosa, the 
Treasure of Metaphysics Fust, they collated the wntmgs 
of the Three Commentaries, of which the canon had re¬ 
mained unaltered, and they pioposed elucidating the real 
meaning of these w r orks, which had appaiently become 
obscure They therefoie composed a work in one hundied 
thousand slokas called the Upadesa Sasha, to explain the 
Commentary on the Sutras, then they composed one of 
a hundred thousand slokas, called the Vinaya-vibasha Sa$fra> 
to explain the Commentary on Discipline, and finally they 
composed a third work of another hundied thousand slokas 
called the Abhidharma-vibashd-$asfra, to explain the Com- 
mentaiy on Metaphysics These three hundied thousand 
slokas contained nine hundred and sixty thousand woids 
The king Kamshka had these thiee works engraven on plates 
of copper, and sealed up m a stone box, ovei which he built 
a stupa ‘ If their deep meaning has been again brought to 
light/adds Hiouen-Thsang, 01 lather his biographer, ‘we 
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owe it solely to the labouis of this Council' As Hiouen- 
Thsang lemamed two whole years in Kashmir, engaged ux 
the most serious studies, and as ‘for centuries learning had 
been held m high honoui m this kingdom/ these tiaditions, 
which are moieover so precise, deserve particular attention 
As we have mentioned Asoka it may be as well to quote 
all the information Hiouen-Thsang gives us about him 
Asoka, it would seem, was not born m the Buddhist faith, 
but as soon as his mind was opened to the belief, he 
resolved to build stupas all over India, to display, at the 
same time as his power, the feivour of his munificent 
piety It is difficult to believe, notwithstanding tiadition, 
that these stupas numbered eighty-eight thousand, but 
Hiouen-Thsang asseits that he saw with his own eyes 
monuments attnbuted to this potentate from the capital of 
Nagahara, at the foot of the Black Mountains of the Hindu 
Kush, down to the kingdom of Malakuta, at the southern 
extremity of the peninsula, and fiom east to west, fiom 
the kingdom of Tamralipti to the bordeis of Sindh and 
even the Persian fiontiers. It is therefore extremely piobable 
that Asoka, who convoked the second Council, leigned over 
almost the whole of India, and that his authonty was 
lecogmzed by the multitude of small States which before his 
time and after him were divided into separate kingdoms 
This is an historical fact that has a certain importance 
m the annals of India, and which therefoie admits of no 
doubt. * 

In another respect, this would lead us to believe that 
the Piyadasi of the religious and moral Inscuptions is, as 
Tumour maintains, one and the same as the great king 
Asoka These pious Edicts, which commended the people 
the observance of the Law of the Buddha, have been dis¬ 
covered, repeated in identical leims, on columns and rocks, 
in countries far distant fiotn each other, and this cncumstance 

R 
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alone would prove that the devout monarch who promulgated 
them luled over almost all India This is another point 
of resemblance between Hiouen-Thsang’s Asoka, and the 
Asoka of the Inscriptions Chronology, according to our 
piesent knowledge, opposes insurmountable difficulties m 
the identification of these two, but it is very possible that 
with fresh disco\enes these difficulties will disappear 

It has therefore been seen, that m the days of Hiouen- 
Thsang the whole of India was divided into a multitude 
of small principalities, each distinct and independent of 
one another 

Nothing in the traveller's nanative reveals the cause of 
this political partition, which seems to have existed from 
a remote period Sometimes it might be explained by 
differences of race, or natural obstacles that impose definite 
limits to provinces But, generally, there is no such leason, 
and States are isolated from each other, although nothing 
exists in the natuie of the soil, customs, language, beliefs, 
or races to divide them Doubtless all these small local 
administrations had their reason for existence, but histoiy 
does not give the reason, though it was powerful enough 
to have created agglomerations, if not nationalities, which 
time has not destroyed, and which have preseived then 
autonomy, notwithstanding all the convulsions that have 
agitated the peninsula 

The most powerful prince whom Hiouen-Thsang met 
with was Siladitya, the king of Kanyakubja • He had no 
less than eighteen tnbutary kings under his lule, and on 
solemn occasions, as, for instance, the contest between the 
Great and Little Vehicle, he made them accompany him 
However, spite of all his power, Siladitya, even with 
the help of his vassals, had not been able to conquei 
Maharattha, that is, the country of the Mahrattas, situated 
m the centre of India Even at? that remote pcnod, this 
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warlike race, which was the last to submit to the English 
lule, knew how to defend its libeity, and piotect its frontieis 
from all mvadeis The picture Hiouen-Thsang gives of 
them conveys a high idea of the quilities of this people 
‘ Siladitya led his victorious aimies from east to west/ says 
Hiouen-Thsang, ‘and the most distant nations tiemblmgly 
obeyed him But the men of this kingdom never submitted 
to his laws Although he had placed himself at the head 
of all the troops of the five Indias, and called undei his 
standard the bravest generals of the States he led into 
combat, he had not yet succeeded m overcoming their 
resistance, this will show their unyielding chaiactei and 
indomitable valour' 

A still moie remaikable fact was that, notwithstanding 
then warlike tempeiament, the Mahrattas weie passionately 
devoted to study, and this testimony the tiavellei readily 
gives them, although he is not lavish of it, in fact, he only 
bestows it upon three or foui laces those of Kashmn, 
Magadha and Malwah The Gieat and Little Vehicle weie 
both followed m Mahaiattha, whcie seveial hundieds of 
convents existed, containing about five thousand monks 
The two sects lived theie m haimony, and the heietical 
Brahmans weie almost as numeious as the Buddhists 
This happy countiy was paiticulaily favoured its feitile 
soil produced com m immense quantities, the climate was 
mild and the heat model ate The inhabitants were simple 
and gentle m* their habits, lived m comfoit, and weie in 
general tall of statuie and possessed of smgulai stxcngth 

Siladitya, king of Kanyakubja (Cential India), had suc¬ 
ceeded his eldei bi other, who had penshed a victim to the 
tieacheiy of a neighbounng pnnce jealous of 4 ns militaiy 
talents 

He devoted himself to the happiness of his people, like 
his ancestois he belonged to the caste of the Vaisyas, and 
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doubtless this humble oiigm mspned him with greater 
sympathy tow aids the mfenor classes He forbade through¬ 
out his dominions the slaying of a single living being, and 
allowed no meat to be consumed Full of zeal for the 
Buddhist faith, which his family had piofessed for many 
generations, he had founded convents at all the places wheie 
the saints had left tiaces of their passage, and had magnifi¬ 
cently endowed the gieat vihara of Nalanda 

Slladitya’s generosity was as great as his piety, and once 
a year he fed this multitude of monks duung thiee or seven 
days Besides this, every five years he assembled the Gieat 
Older of the Deliverance (Molsha maha panshad), and dis- 
tubuted in alms all the nches of the loyal tieasuiy Hiouen- 
Thsang does not hesitate to compare Ins beneficence to that 
of the famous Sudana (Sudatta), the Anatha Pmdika of the 
legends This distribution of alms, not only to the monks 
but also to all the pooiei classes of the population, is 
a charactenstic institution of Buddhism, and one that has 
been retained 

The Buddha had not made this an absolute law for 
princes, but m recommending almsgiving as the chief 
virtue, he had stiongly urged it upon them, and this singulai 
custom partly replaced, m those 1 emote days, the benefits 
of the poor-laws m the present time As Hiouen-Thsang 
personally assisted at one of these solemn distributions, and 
as his biographers have retained his account of it, we aie 
able to know how it was carried out, and it *s ceitainly one 
of the most cunous spectacles alfoided by Buddhism at 
that penod 

It will be remembeied that the Buddha had instituted 
public confession as an atonement for sm, and that the 
monks were obliged to make these painful and salutary 
confessions twice a month, at the new moon and at the 
full moon Fiom the monks this 'pious custom had extended 
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to the whole body of believers, but, as such fiequent 
gatherings would have been prejudicial to the working-classes 
and the multitude who had to gam their daily subsistence, the 
foice of circumstances had somewhat modified the primitive 
institution The people were assembled every thiee yeais, 
or at least every five yeais, m order that all might confess, 
and settle, as it were, all their past offences Piyadasi's 
leligious edicts leave no doubt on this point, and Hiouen- 
Thsang's testimony, 1 elating what he himself witnessed, 
thoroughly confiims them These assemblies were the 
natural opportunity for royal liberalities, but, little by little, 
the real meaning of the institution died out, confession was 
first neglected, then foigotten, and the gathenng became 
but the occasion for giving and receiving sumptuous alms 
This was what the Chinese pilgrim saw, and what he 1 elates 

He was at that time m the kingdom of Piajaga, in Cential 
India, one of the pimcipahties that acknowledged the 
suzerainty of Slladitya Neai the capital two rneis, the 
Ganges and the Jumna, united, to the west of then con¬ 
fluence lose a plateau, about foui miles in circumfeience 
Fiom the dajs of antiquity, lungs and high pcisonages ‘gifted 
with humane feelings' went to this place to bestow alms 
It had there foie been called the Great Plain of the Alms¬ 
giving According to tradition, it was more meritorious to 
give one com at this place, than to give a hundred thousand 
coins elsewheie At all times it had been held m singular 
esteem, and «lhc lung Slladitya, m this a sciupulous imitator 
of Ins piedecessois, had gone thither to pciloim the geneious 
and sacied ceicmony 

He first had a squaie space enclosed by a hedge of leeds, 
measuung a thousand feet on each side IoUhe middle 
sevcial thatched halls were elected, containing an abundance 
of precious things, ingots of gold and silvei, peails, led glass, 
and lare gems of eveiy kind Other houses contained aLo 
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his sister to give him a common worn-out gaiment, and 
having clothed himself with it, he worshipped the Buddhas 
of the ten regions, and in a transport of ecstasy he joined 
his hands, exclaiming ‘In collecting all these liches and 
costly things, I constantly feared that I should not be able 
to conceal them in a safe and impenetrable place Now 
that I have been able to deposit them in the Field of 
Happiness , I consider them safe for ever I wish m all my 
future existences thus to collect wealth m older to give alms 
to men, and obtain the ten divine faculties in all their 
plenitude ' Some time after this, the eighteen tributary 
kings collected large sums of money fiom the people of their 
Slates and bought back the magnificent necklace, the 
caibuncle of his head-dress, the legal vestments, &c, that the 
king Siladitya had given m alms, and brought them back 
to him as an offering But m a few days the king's laiment 
and the jewels of gi eater value were again bestowed in alms, 
like the fiist time 

This is Hiouen-Thsang’s account, and he did not meiely 
repeat what he had heard, he had seen what he relates, and 
it would be difficult to refute his assertions lie may have 
exaggeiated ceitam details, and the distributions of alms 
may have been somewhat less abundant than lie says, but 
the pnncipal points of his narrative must be tiue , he most 
foimally attests the existence of a custom created by religion, 
and maintained by the social condition of these enslaved and 
unhappy people not only m one part but over the whole 
of India The Law of the Buddha enjoined almsgiving, and 
political reasons no less urgently dictated it It would have 
been dangerous for the sovereigns not to have returned m 
gifts a pait*of the riches they extoited by taxation fiom 
then subjects, and it would have inevitably loused to despan 
and rebellion the impoverished masses who readily submitted 
to their rulers provided they were guven a bare subsistence, 
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Piudence theiefoie came to the aid of piety, and the kings, 
while deeming that by almsgiving they weie securing a place 
m the Tushita heaven, seemed also for themselves a peaceful 
and duiable authority 

What is still moie astonishing is the general tolerance 
of both pnnces and people Hiouen-Thsang only mentions 
one or two kings who had tried to overthiow Buddhism m 
their States If Sasangka, king of Karnasuvama m Eastern 
India, ‘abolished the Law, and destioyed the Tiee of 
Wisdom/ the majonLy of the soveieigns display on the 
contiaiy gieat foibearance, and it would not seem that any 
of them had evei thought of coeicmg then subjects m the 
matter of then lehgious beliefs 

This spmt of toleration cannot be ascnbed either to reason 
or to indifFci ence, for the Buddhist nations were too ignorant 
of justice and devoid of intelligence, while on the other 
hand it cannot be ascnbed to mdiffeience, as then lehgious 
fcivour is shown by the quantity of monuments they have 
laised in honour of then faith Cities lay m lums, then walls 
utumbled to pieces, while the stupas and vihaias still re¬ 
mained standing, nothing, indeed, seemed to foieshadow 
the downfall of this leligion, for new sacied edifices were 
constantly being built They fervently believed the ancient 
dogmas, they sincerely respected tradition, however strange 
it might be, their hearts weie warm, and neveitheless they 
lemamed toleiant towards other and even antagomstical 
beliefs We* can therefore only state this fact without 
explaining it, and the Indian mind m genei al, even more 
than the Buddhist, deserves all ciedit, for it must be re- 
membeied that the Biahmans were as kindly towaids then 
adversanes as the latter were to them In alHhe ancient 
histoiy of Biahmanism theie is not a single recoid of 
a religious peisecution. The Buddha, although a lefoimer, 
had m tins faithfully imitated Biahmanism, and he never, 
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in the whole course of his long caieer, dreamt of turning 
the influence of the princes who protected him against his 
religious antagonists He was satisfied with contending 
against them by doctrines which he consideied superior to 
theirs, but he never tried to use compulsion, and the 
whole spmt of the new faith held violence m abhonence 
In Hiouen-Thsang’s time this happy state of things 
remained unaltered, and the stiuggle that was to lead to 
the expulsion of Buddhism had not yet begun What was 
the condition of Buddhism m India m the middle of the 
seventh centuiy of the Christian era, and what does the 
piecise and deiout pilgnm tell us on this subject? He will 
doubtless not give us all the mfoimation we should wish, 
but on the leligious worship and the different sects he will 
furnish us with many details that will gieatly inteicst us, 
although their ingenuous puenlity may sometimes excite 
a feeling of contempt. 
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Buddhist worship m India in the seventh century of the Christian era 
its simplicity, worship of statues, the important part they play tn 
Buddhism Moving or flying statues, miraculous cures, relics of 
the 7 athagata and other saintly personages Impr mts of the Buddhas 
footsteps 7he Maitreya Bodhisatwa Absence of organization 
among 1 the Indian Buddhist monks Relation of Buddhism with 
Brahmanism m the seventh century Buddhism divided into two 
sects the I it tie and the Great Vehicle Relation of the two 
principal sects, subordination of the Little Vehicle, its secondary 
sects Course of Buddhist studies at the time of Hiouen-Thsang 
His intercourse with illustrious learned men Summary of Indian 
Buddhism 

At the time of Hiouen-Thsang’s travels m India Buddhism 
had alieady existed for twelve hundred yeais, and during that 
long peiiod the foim of woiship had not varied, for it had 
letamed its simplicity, although superstition had mci eased 
with the legends The images of the Buddha and his lelics 
were still woi shipped, as well as the monuments which con¬ 
tained them, or which had been elected on the spots sanctified 
by the piesencc of the Refoimer Floweis weie scatteied 
and perfumes burnt bcfoie the statues, offenngs of silver and 
piecious things were made to them, the stupas weie piously 
visited, and piayeis, eithei mental or mipiovised for the 
occasion, weie mated , piostiations and clasping of hands as 
tokens of lespcct weie still made use of, and on solemn 
occasions, public woiship was accompanied by^music The 
ceicmomal, howcvei, lemamed the same as at the outset, 
simple and inexpensive Buddhism addressed itself exclu¬ 
sively to the heads and § mmds of the faithful, and disdained 
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external pomp, and sacrifices, which by all the minutiae of 
its exercises held such an important place m the Brahmanic 
leligion, had completely disappeared m the religion of the 
Tathagata 

As the Buddha had never claimed to be a god, it is evident 
that he never prescribed the form of worship that was to be 
rendered to him A legend, however, attributes to him the 
institution of this form of worship, which it relates in the 
following manner 

‘Rudrayana, king of Roiuka, had sent Bimbisara, king 
of Rajagnha, a magnificent suit of aimour endowed with 
muaculous vntues Bimbisaia, not knowing how to icquite 
such a valuable gift, consulted the Buddha, who at that time 
was at his court “ Let the image of the Tathagata be diawn 
on a piece of cloth,” replied Bhagavat, “and send it as 
a present to Rudrayana ”' It will be seen that this advice 
shows little humility on the pait of the Buddha, and nothing 
in Sakya-munfs life authorizes a belief of such conceit But 
the legend quietly ignores this, the Tathagata theiefoie casts 
his shadow upon a cloth, and orders the painters to fill in the 
outline with colours, and to inscribe under the portiait tlm 
Formulas of Refuge and the Precepts of his teaching, not 
omitting to trace, both m its dnect and inverse oidei, 
the Connective Cham of Converse Causes of existence 
Rudrayana respectfully leceives this inestimable gift, and 
worships it with deep veneration, as Bimbisara had mstiucted 
him to do m a pievious letter announcing his present 

Such is, according to the legend, the oiigm of the foim of 
worship Only, m couise of time, and by the very foice of 
cncumstances, statues were substituted for the less durable 
pictuies, anil they play an important part m Buddhism 
They are extiemely numerous, and often of an enoimous si/e 
The statues geneially repiesent the Tathagata m the attitude 
of meditation or rather of teaching »the right aim is uplifted 
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and the gesture of the hand is that of a mastei speaking to 
his disciples They bear all the marks that aie visible of 
the thirty-two signs per Laming to a great man, and which 
tiadition ascribed to the Buddha These statues figured m 
gieat pomp on all occasions to which a solemn 01 religious 
chaiactei was attached 

This did not, however, constitute idolatry, but the meats 
these statues possessed, by pieseiving the image of the 
Buddha, and recalling his holy piesence, were not the only 
qualities they were endowed with, superstition attributed to 
them many others bettei calculated to stake the imagination 
Nothing is more common m the legends than statues that move 
oi fly thiough space fiom fai distant places Near Puiushapuia 
m Gandhara (Peshawai) Hiouen-Thsang saw a stupa which, 
although in ruins, still measured 150 feet high, it had been 
built by King Kamshka A hundicd paces south-west of 
this stupa, was a white stone statue of the Buddha, eighteen 
feet in height, with its face turned to the noith 4 At this 
spot/ says Hiouen-Thsang, ‘a great number of muacles take 
place, and the statue is often seen to move, dui mg the night, 
lound the gieat stupa ’ 

Thus the pilgum speaks of this piodigy, as if it could still 
be seen m his day Pie does not, indeed, boast of having 
seen it himself, but it is probable that with a little moie 
fanaticism he would have witnessed it, like so many other 
believers 

The mufcculous appeal ance of two statues of the Buddha 
had foimerly converted the kingdom of Kustana One 
statue had come to Kashmir thiough the aw*, in answer to 
the piayeis of a foimei king, who had gone to meet it at the 
head of his aimy The statue had followed the*monarch for 
some time, but when it leached the city of Po-Kia- 1 ^Pogai ?), 
it had stopped In vam did the king unite his efloits to 
those of his soldieis to •move it, no human power was able 
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to dislodge it They therefore erected a small chapel over 
the statue The king had given his cap, enriched with 
precious stones, to adorn the head of the Buddha, and 
Hiouen-Thsang gazed at the ex-votowith an admuation that 
was shared by all those who weie admitted to see it The 
stoiy of the second statue was no less extiaoidmaiy, it had 
come at the piayer of another king, and had placed itself m 
a convent, on a throne prepaied to receive it, and it was— 
so the Chinese pilgrim was informed—the very same image 
that the Buddha had left to his disciples with the sacied 
wiitmgs 

Some of the Tathagata’s statues were endowed with 
mnaculous poweis In the city of Pi-mo (Bhlma ?) about 
sixty miles east of the capital of Khotan, Hiouen-Thsang saw 
a statue that} feet high, lepiesentmg the Buddha standing, 
it was remarkable for the beauty of its shape, and its senous 
and stern attitude It was supposed to effect infallible cuies 
m favoui of those who invoked Bhagavat When a man was 
ill, a leaf of gold was stuck on the statue at the spot cone- 
spondmg to the scat of pain m the man, and he was im¬ 
mediately cuied Moieovei, the vows and petitions made to 
this statue were neaily always ci owned with success. 

As the statues of the principal Buddhist peisonages also 
received the homage of the faithful, Hiouen-Thsang 1 dates 
the visit he devoutly paid to Avalokitesvaia's statue m the 
kingdom of Huanyapaivata It was placed m a vihara on 
the summit of a mountain, and was made of vandal-wood 
It was also the object of pious pilgi images, at all times 
a numeious thiong gathcied aiound it to worship it, aftei 
severely fasting foi a week or two A balustrade kept the 
faithful at a*pioper distance, and as the statue could not be 
touched, the flowers offeied it weie thiown fiom afai If the 
gailands that weie lespectfully thrown at it settled on the 
hands or arms of the statue it was c*>nsideied a good omen. 
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‘The Mastei of the Law bought theiefoie all kinds of 
flowers and wove them into gai lands, then, when he got near 
the statue, he worshipped the Bodhisatwa in all the sincerity 
of his heart and celebiated his piaise After which, turning 
to his image, he bowed low befoie it, and addiessed to it the 
thiee following petitions f After having studied m India 
I wish to leturn to my native land, and live theie in perfect 
tranquillity, far fiom all danger As an omen of success I ask 
that these floweis may settle on your venerable hands 
Secondly, as a consequence of the vntue I cultivate and the 
wisdom I aspire to, I desire to be born one day m the heaven 
of the Tushitas and seive Bodhisatwa Maitreya If this be 
granted, I pray that these flowers may settle on your vener¬ 
able arms Thndly, the holy doctnne teaches us that m the 
multitude of men of this world, some are in no ways gifted 
with the natuie of the Buddha, I, Hiouen-Thsang, have 
doubts about myself, and I do not know if I am one of these 
If theiefoie I possess within me the natuie of the Buddha, 
and if, by the practise of virtue, I can m my turn become 
Buddha, I beg that these garlands of flowers may settle on 
your venerable neck' Saying this, he thiew the garlands 
of flowers, and each one settled according to his wishes 
Then, having obtained all he desired, he gave way to 
a transport of joy At this sight, the peisons neai him, who 
like him had come to woiship the statue, and the guardians 
of the vihaia, clapped then hands and beat the giound with 
then feet m ioken of then admnation ‘If at a futuie time/ 
they said, c you attain the state of a Buddha, we ardently hope 
that you will lemembei this event, and make ns pass among 
the fiist (to the othci shore, that is to say, to Nuvana) 19 

The w01ship of 1 dies was as wulespicad and almost as 
feivent as that of the statues It will be lemembeied that 

1 See Stanislas Julu. 11 , Iluloire dt la vie et des voja^cs de Ihoueu 
p 172 • 
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after the death of the Buddha, his relics had been divided m 
eight parts, amongst as many kings, who contended for 
them As the body had been burnt, these relics could hardly 
consist of anything but ashes But popular superstition 
easily transformed and multiplied them In the days of 
Hiouen-Thsang, the che-h> as he calls them in Chinese 
(sa? Iras , body, m Sanskut), weie veiy numerous, and he found 
some in almost every part of India He was able even to 
take back a collection of them to China, as well as statues 
It is easy to compiehend that sarlras, that is, fragments of 
the actual body of Sakya-mum, weie the most holy relics, but 
they were not the only ones In the kingdom of Nagarahaia, 
besides the eyeball of the Buddha, and the bone of his 
cranium ( usmsha ), his gaiment and staff were preserved, 
at Baktra, besides one of his teeth, his water-jug and broom 
weie shown, at Kongkanapura, at the other extienuty of 
the peninsula, the statue of Siddhartha, pnnce loyal ( Kuma - 
ra raja) y and his cap weie treasured up , doubtless it was the 
one he gave Chandaka, when he left the paternal palace, 
this cap was about two feet high At each festival it was 
taken from the box where it was caiefully locked up and 
placed on a high pedestal ‘Many of those who contem¬ 
plate it/ adds Hiouen-Thsang, ‘ and woiship it m perfect faith, 
have seen it sunounded by an extiaordmaiy light' It is 
the same with those who, gazing at the impi ints which the 
Buddha's steps have left m many places, see these traces 
either long or shoit according to the virtue thwy themselves 
possess, and especially accoidmg to the fervour that animates 
them At this rate mnacles are easy, and the excited im¬ 
aginations of believeis can produce as many as they wish 
Amongst the peisonal lelics, the teeth play the most 
important pait Hiouen-Thsang saw a dozen of them m 
the different paits of India he tiavelled over, and he asseits 
that his protector, King Siladitya, was on the point of under- 
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taking a wai against the king of Kashmir because he had 
refused to give him one of the Buddha's teeth This one, 
although much shorter than many others, was an inch and 
a half long, it was of a yellowish white colour, ‘ and at all 
times emitted a bright light, 5 if we aie to believe the de\out 
missionary, who was allowed to contemplate it m the con¬ 
vent where the pious king had deposited it There w^as 
another no less famous m the king's palace m Ceylon 
We shall revert to this later, when treating of Smgalese 
Buddhism 

The footprints of the Buddha are almost innumerable, 
as the Tathagata, according to tiadition, visited the gi eater 
part of the peninsula, and the credulity of the faithful as 
well as the tuckery of the monks greatly assisted m making 
them visible These maiks weie usually lmpnnted on stones, 
and the most famous weie those on Adam's Peak m the 
island of Ceylon, where the Buddha had certainly nevei 
gone It was called Supada, or Piabhat, that is, the 
Blessed foot 

The king Asoka was said to have raised stupas at all the 
places where the Buddha had left tiaces of his footsteps, 
and it will theiefoie be easily undeistood how tiadition had 
made these stupas attain the numbei of eighty-four thousand, 
they were also called the eighty-four thousand Edicts of the 
Law 

At the side of the woiship of the Buddha, by a deviation 
easy to understand, the woiship of his pnncipal disciples, 
and even that of personages famous by then virtue and 
knowledge, had followed that ol the Buddha himself Thus 
at Mathuia, m Cential India, Hiouen-Thsang found stupas 
in which had been deposited the lelics of Rahula, the son 
of Sakya-mum and of Ananda, his cousin and faithful ad¬ 
herent, who compiled the Sutias of the fust Council, and 
those of Upali, who compiled the Vina} a at the same 
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Assembly, of Moggallana, of Sanputra, of Puinamaitra- 
yanlputia, the first disciples of Tathagata, and of Manjusn, 
a no less celebiated ascetic, though he lived some centuries 
later Every year, on feast days, the monks assembled in 
gieat number, and each one made offeungs to the saint 
who was more particularly the object of his devotion The 
votanes of the Abhidhaima made offerings to Sanputra, and 
those who gave themselves up to meditation (the Dhyana 
ecstasy) made them to Moggallana The partisans of the 
Sutias paid homage to Purnamaitiayanlputra, and those who 
studied the Vina} a honoured Upah The nuns, the Bhih- 
shunis, specially honoured Ananda The faithful who had 
not yet received all the rules of discipline honoured Rahula 
Lastly, those who studied the Gieat Vehicle honoured all the 
Bodhisatwas without distinction 

As for Hiouen-Thsang, he appeals to have felt a special 
reverence foi the Maitreya Bodhisatwa When the boat 
in which he was descending the Ganges was surprised by 
pirates, and his life threatened by the ruffians, who dtagged 
him to the altar on which they were about to sacrifice him, 
he addiessed his prayers to Maitie}a and not to the Buddha, 
on him alone does he eneigetically concentrate his thoughts, 
it is this Bodhisatwa whom he sees appeal m the ecstasy 
into which his spirit is plunged at this supieme moment, and 
it is to the all-powerful inteivention of this saint, that he 
attributes his deliverance At the end of his career, when, 
at the point of death, he recalls to mind '■all the good 
deeds he has accomplished, and dictates a list of them to 
his sorrow-sDicken disciples, he boasts that he has had 
a thousand images of the Maitreya Bodhisatwa painted, 
and his ifcost aident wish, at this moment when he is 
quitting life, ‘is to be admitted into the family of Maitreya 
m Tushita, m order to serve this Buddha, so full of tendei- 
ness and affection ’ The Gathas He recites when dying are 
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addiessed to Maitieya, and at the veiy instant when his 
spirit is vanishing, he tells his disciples ‘ that he has at last 
obtained his wish to be boin m the midst of Maitreya's 
Assembly' Thus the simple Bodhisatwa Maitieya seems 
to hold as high a place as the Buddha himself m the 
woiship of the learned missionaiy 

All these details clearly show the condition of Buddhist 
woiship m the days of Hiouen-Thsang it was a spiritual 
homage rendered in the hist place to the holiness and virtue 
of the Tathagata, and m the second to all those who had 
best followed his incomparable example The worship 
was full of meekness and devoid of all costly state, it was 
accessible to the very humblest, since it only requued prayers 
and flowers, and the faith that accompanied these modest 
offerings was deemed more precious than the offenngs 
themselves 

No privileged class was entrusted with the pious exeicises 
and ceremonies The monks m holy ordeis, for this ex¬ 
pression is applicable to them, did not foim pait of a regular 
01 general corporation, they were respected by the faithful, 
because they were thought to possess more knowledge and 
vntue than the common herd, but they did not exeicise any 
official power They appear to have been subject, m the rich 
convents and viharas they inhabited, to a umfoim discipline 
which dated from ancient times, but, numerous as they were, 
they weie neither oiganized noi united under one common 
direction Each vihaia or sanglaiama kept apart and had 
its own administration, just as each piovmce retained its own 
government Religion had not overcome* the spirit of 
division, and there was no moie spmtual than political unity 
The sepaiate and unstable supremacies that sometimes 
existed with icgard to the land, had nevei been attempted 
with respect to lehgion The common faith rested on the 
identity of the wiitmgs fohich weie umveisally venerated, it 
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was maintained by its own power and by tiadition, but 
it did not require that vast hierarchy which has pioved 
indispensable to other nations This smgulai fact is borne 
out by Hiouen-Thsang’s testimony, and the evidence from 
a different point of view—contained m the Sutras Pious 
foundations were flounshmg everywhere, fiom Kashmir 
down to the extreme point of the peninsula Cheated by 
the munificence of kings and the piety of believeis, they were 
kept up by them and existed by then beneficence, they 
were as opulent as they were numerous, but it would not 
seem that the monks ever thought of uniting under one mle 
all these scattered elements, m oidei to constitute a power 
which would probably have proved 11 resistible 

This usuipation took place in the neighbouring states 
notably m Thibet, where the supremacy of the Giand Lama 
had established itself, but m India it was not even attempted, 
and the idea never seems to have occuried to any one 

Hiouen-Thsang gives us very few details about the attitude 
of Brahmanism m the presence of its nval, which seems m 
geneial to have enjoyed an easy triumph 

The Brahmans with whom Siddhartha formeily discussed 
discuss no longei, they are called heietics , the Vedas aie 
classed amongst secular books, and they are henceforth so 
little feared, that they are studied m the convents on the 
same footing as philosophy, grammar, logic and medicine 
This was doubtless a painful position foi the old Biahmamc 
orthodoxy, but np symptom of revolt or pei sedition can be 
traced History does not precisely state when Buddhism 
began, but, tffanks to the evidence of the Chinese pilgrim, 
it may be cpnsidered certain that towards the middle of the 
seventh centuiy Buddhism still enjoyed complete tranquillity 
m India 

It considered itself very supenor to the ancient faith, m 
its eyes Brahmanism was but the £ioss woiship of spirits 
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and Devas The Biahmanic Pantheon was completely 
discredited, and a belief m those stiange and impotent 
divinities was regarded as a kind of shame The Biahmans 
did not know how to create an ideal accessible to the masses, 
and their metaphysical speculations, which were perhaps 
excellent for ascetics and men of learning, were not addressed 
to the vulgar herd, and could not appeal to them The 
ideal that Buddhism cieated was, on the conti ary, intensely 
human, and if the vntue of the Tathagata was infinitely 
supenor to that of other men, it neveitheless seived as 
a pattern and guide foi them This is shown by the example 
of I-Iiouen-Thsang and many otheis, he takes the Buddha 
as his model, and the recollection of his heroic and saintly 
life assists him to become, in a ceitain measure, a hero and 
a saint Fiom this point of view Buddhism might well 
disdain Brahmanism, which was less moial and above all less 
practical, and it is evident that it loses no oppoitumty 
of manifesting a contempt, which its adveisanes seem often 
to accept The missionaiy saw Brahmans filling the meanest 
functions m the Buddhist temples 

Thus the religion of the Buddha does not appear to have 
been on its decline m India, when the pious Hiouen-Thsang 
v>ent thither to seek the enlightenment which was fading in 
China He found tradition alive eveiywhere, religious estab¬ 
lishments flounshmg and spread all ovei the country, which 
liberally maintained them, the most studious and learned 
teachers, ajthiong of disciples who diligently follow their 
lessons, m older to peipetuate them, m bne word, a pios- 
perous condition that seemed likely to continue for many 
centuries 

And what more paiticularly proves the poster which at 
this epoch animated Buddhism, were the energetic con¬ 
troversies m which it was constantly engaged, both against 
its adversaries and in its^own circle 
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Buddhism was divided into two sects that of the Great 
Vehicle, and that of the Little Vehicle, both of which could 
be traced back to the eailiest days Two hundred and 
twenty years befoie Hiouen-Thsang’s journey, Fa-Hian had 
found them m the same situation What diffeiences sepaiated 
them? Andm what did their discussions exactly consist? This 
is a difficult question to solve, and hitherto it has remained 
obscuie, although the Buddhist documents we possess quote 
at each instant the names of these two sects 

In the first place, the Great and Little Vehicle [Mahayana 
and Hbiaydna) vere exactly alike in the boundless faith they 
had m the woiship of the Buddha They had only a diffeient 
manner of honouring the Tathagata according as they studied 
his merits and doctrines m diffeient works, but m icahty 
they both believed only m him, and both sects possess the 
same fen our 

From a Chinese catalogue quoted by Stanislas Julien, 1 it 
appears that the two Vehicles did not hold the same books 
as canonical and oithodox The Gieat Vehicle had five 
series of sacied \uitings, while the Little Vehicle had nine 

The result of a companson of these two lists of woiks 
is that the doctnne of the Little Vehicle is much less elevated 
than that of the Gieat Vehicle, as its name implies And 
indeed Chinese authois generally admit, that the paitisans 
of the Little Vehicle cannot attain Nnvana, and are still 
subject to transnugiation They do not attain tiue meta¬ 
physics, but are content with the code of moi^ls and dis¬ 
cipline, to which they add the legends This is evidently an 
inferiority which adheients of the Little Vehicle stave m vam 
to hide. 

Moieover . r we see with what contempt Hiouen-Thsang— 
^ho belonged to the Gieat Vehicle—like nearly all the 

1 San tchang chmg, m some unpublished documents that Stanislas 
Julien communicate 1 to the author 
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Chinese Buddhists, spoke of them How often he extols 
the sublime precepts of the Gieat Vehicle, comparing them 
with scornful complacency to the nanow, mean views of the 
Little Vehicle, which to him seem incapable of ensuring 
eternal salvation He purposely relates the legends that 
depreciate it, and never loses an oppoitunity of quoting any 
facts that may be piejudicial to it 

Notwithstanding this apparent mfenoiity of the Little 
Vehicle, that sect was as numerous as its rival m the 
peninsula m the da>s of Hiouen-Thsang It existed m the 
kingdoms of Bamian and Kapisa m the noith, m that 
of Kapilavastu, and even at Benaies, m the kingdoms of 
Hnanyaparvata and Champa m the east, m the kingdom 
of Malwah which was consideied the most enlightened aftei 
Magadha, m that of Vallabhi in the south, at Vaisali 
m Cential India, m Guijara (Guzeiat) m the west, in 
Sindh and m many other places It is tiue that the Great 
Vehicle geneially piedommated, and had in its favour 
number of its adheients as well as the punty of its doctunes 
But this does not make it less tolerant, and in many king¬ 
doms the two sects co-exist without excluding one or the 
other, and even without any great contest Thus in 
Siladitya's dominions at Kanyakubja, the partisans of the 
Little Vehicle exeicise their foim of woiship m complete 
liberty, as indeed the contest m which the Chinese pilgnm w>as 
triumphant would prove And it was the same m the king¬ 
doms of Pundravaiddhana, Kongkanapura, Maharattha (the 
countiy of the Mahrattas), Atali, Ayodhya ^Oudh), Mathura, 
Udjdjayana (Udjem), &c In all these countries the Little 
Vehicle is followed as much as the Gieat, and Hiouen- 
Thsang does not quote a single act of violence* mspned by 
fanaticism 

The most learned and pious monks mutually 1 eluted one 
another with unweaiyu^g zeal, but then animosity did not 
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extend beyond then arguments, and when the dialectic tourna¬ 
ment was ended, the two sects resumed their good under¬ 
standing, which lasted till the next contest, wheie self-love was 
alone at stake Neveitheless, as the two Vehicles have their 
own paiticular convents the sects do not mix m oidmaiy life, 
and do not willingly avail themselves of each othei’s hospitality 
When Hiouen-Thsang leached the capital of the kingdom of 
Kapisa, one of his companions, who belonged to the Little 
Vehicle, shoved a ceitam repugnance at staying m a convent 
of the Gieat Vehicle The Master of the Law yielded to 
this susceptibility, by going himself to leside m a convent of 
the Little Vehicle, which had m former days been the residence 
of the son of a Chinese empeior, retained there as a hostage 
The fact was that the two Vehicles had different lules with 
regaid to the food of the monks The Little Vehicle only 
peimitted thiee lands of food, which weie called the three 
pure foods , and it foibade all other The piohibition might, 
howevei, under certain cncumstances be disiegaided, and 
the monks of the kingdom of A-h-ni (Agm), who were 
renowned foi the severity and punty of then lives and their 
submission to the laws of discipline, added some oidmaiy 
foods to the thee pure foods This excessive sobriety of the 
Little Vehicle was consideied an enor, perhaps because it 
lecalled the dangerous austerities piohibited by the Buddha, 
and Hiouen-Thsang boasted to the king of Kutch, who 
received him m his palace, that he ate mdisuiminately of 
eveiy kind of food, leaving to the Giadual Dotfune, that is 
to say, the Little Vehicle, a practice which seemed to him 
both puerile and culpable As the Little Vehicle was less 
esteemed, it fiequently happened that it v r as abandoned for 
the supeiioivdoctnne, Hiouen-Thsang gives several such 
examples It was thus that the famous Vasubandhu of 
Gandhaia imitating his master Asamgha, had passed from 
the schools of the Little Vehicle to tfyose of the Great Vehicle, 
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where he had become one of the greatest authorities A whole 
convent m Magadha had been converted by the mnaculous 
gift of a wild goose, which fell fiom the skies at the feet of the 
bursar, who on that day had found himself m great difficulties 
to provide foi the monks 7 lepast, as they could only eat the 
thiee puic foods 

Sometimes the change was made m the opposite diiection, 
and as it was possible to be veiy learned although a partisan 
of the Little Vehicle, the Great Vehicle was abandoned, on 
account of its somewhat obscure theories, which appealed less 
uvidly to the imagination At the gates of the capital of the 
kingdom of Matipura, Hiouen-Thsang saw a stupa con- 
seciatcd to the memoiy of Gunaprabha, the authoi of numerous 
woiks, who, after having studied the Gieat Vehicle had left 
it and joined the Little Vehicle It is piobable, however, that 
such cases weie raie No disgiace was, however, attached to 
the piactice of the Little Vehicle, for those who prided 
themselves on possessing ihoiough knowledge, while giving 
the piefeience to the Gieat Vehicle, studied indiscriminately 
both of them 

Not fai from the learned convent of Nalanda, Hiouen- 
Thsang found on a mountain, called the Foiest of Staffs, an 
ascetic 1 unowned for his learning, whose teaching he diligently 
followed for two years He was a Kshatnya who in his 
youth had displayed a gieat taste for study, and who, re¬ 
nouncing his caste, had become a Buddhist He possessed 
a thoiough .knowledge of secular woiks, or books fiom 
outside as they were called, of the four Ve*das, of works on 
astronomy, geogiaphy, medicine, magic, and arithmetic but 
besides these he knew the Great and Little Vehicles, although 
he was a disciple of Silabhadia, the veneiable**supenoi of 
the Convent of Nalanda 

Hiouen-Thsang lnmsdf, m a letter of thanks which he 
\MOte to the king of Kac^Tch'ang, afLei obtaining his release, 
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boasts that he is acquainted with the two Vehicles, and ex¬ 
presses himself m the following manner ‘ Hiouen-Thsang, 
thanks to his happy destiny, entered at an early date thiough 
the Black Gate (into a convent), and followed the master's 
teachings till he was about twenty yeais of age All the 
lllustiious sages and fi lends of a supenor merit weie con¬ 
sulted and mteriogated by him He studied thoioughly the 
piecepts of the Great and Litile Vehicle' Latei, when 
Hiouen-Thsang, who had written a tieatise expressly to lefute 
the enois of the Little Vehicle, returned to China, laden with 
the sacied treasuies he had gone to seek m India, he took 
back with him the works of the Little Vehicle, which, although 
less precious, were almost as numeious as those of the Gieat 
Vehicle , and m his long retieat he translated both of them 
with equal caie if not with equal lespect Dunng all his 
sojourn m India he had impartially studied the two Vehicles, 
undei the guidance of the most authonzed masteis 
It would not seem, howevei, that the ancient doctrines of 
Brahmamc philosophy were quite extinct at the time when 
the Chinese pilgiim travelled thiough India As he had an 
utter contempt for Biahmanism, he haidly notices it, never¬ 
theless he was acquainted with it, and, when duty lequued it, 
he was able to refute it It was thus that, befoie the gieat 
conflict with the partisans of the Little Vehicle at Kanyakubja, 
he engaged m a regular discussion with a Biahman upon 
different systems, and among otheis on that of the Sankhya 
and the Vaiseshika He analyzed them in oicfcr to demon¬ 
strate their absurdity The aiguments by which he thinks to 
overcome them may not appeal veiy conclusive, but they at 
least piove that he had studied these theories, and that they 
were sufficiently prevalent for Buddhism to have to contend 
against them, even if it had no cause to fear them The 
ancient philosophy theiefoie was not dead, and the Biahmans 
still cultivated it, although it possessed little life or influence 
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Buddhism, on the contrary, was full of activity and energy 
It would be difficult without the ample details furnished by 
Hiouen-Thsang, to have an idea of the mipoitant mental 
movement and enormous laboui of which it continued to be 
the object The monks, in all the vihaias and samghaiamas, 
zealously applied themselves to the waiting of books, when 
they possessed sufficient talent and authonty to speak m their 
own name, or else they applied themselves to the study of 
the woiks sanctioned by oithodoxy Throughout all India, 
Hiouen-Thsang, learned as he was, found personages worthy 
to discuss with him on the most delicate points of the Law, and 
even capable of enlightening him These personages were 
deeply veneiated foi their intelligence by all who came near 
them, from the kings who aspned to conveise with them, 
down to the people who woishipped them as saints They 
gloried m the number of books they had lead, and the 
piofessois of the Law who could quote and comment on 
the laigest number were considered the most lllustnous and 
w r ere the most revcied They mutually questioned each 
other on the meaning of obscuie passages, and woe to him 
who could not answer, false science was unmasked, and 
vanity pitilessly punished by nchly deseived humiliation Not 
only did the monks m their studious 1 cheats distinguish 
themselves by these pious labours, but whole populations 
kept up and honouied the cultuie of letters, as for instance 
in Magadha and Maiwah 

The Buddhist mind, which had no other food than the 
sacred writings, was exclusively given up to* studying and 
explaining them, and these senous occupations sufficed to 
satisfy all the cravings of the heart and imagination Some¬ 
times indeed they might indulge in some momentary.Relaxation 
by the study of logic, astionomy, medicine, arithmetic or 
magic, but those piofane puisuits were soon laid aside for the 
sole reseaich needful, that^of eternal salvation, which could 
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only be acquned by meditating the Law of the Buddha and 
its boundless peifections 

In Hiouen-Thsang's time, that is about twelve hundied 
years after the death of the Buddha, the fervour of religious 
study and discussions had not slackened The neighbounng 
countries, particulaily those m the noith, sought fiom India, 
the levered bnthplace of the Buddha, the instruction it could 
alone impart, and which it liberally gave them. Hiouen- 
Thsang mentions over foity monks of his day whom he met, 
and whose teachings he followed or refuted m all the countnes 
he travelled thiough 

Another couise of studies about which Hiouen-Thsang 
also gives some curious and most precise mfoimation, are the 
tianslations of the Buddhists' writings made m China, by 
monks who came fiom India Undei the reign of Fou- 
Kien, prince of Thsm from the year 358 to 383 of the 
Christian era, a certain Siamana called Dharmanandi tians- 
lated the sacred books, and one of the Emperor's chambei- 
lam's held the brush From 397 to 415, another Indian 
Buddhist named Kumarapva was the tianslator, and under 
the Second Wei dynasty, fiom 471 to 477, the tianslatoi was 
Bodhiruchi Shoitly before Hiouen-Thsang, m 627, an 
Indian professor, Piabhaiatna, was entiusted with the tians¬ 
lations, which one of the Emperor's ministers revised m 
older to ensuie their lucidity and elegance Thus, during 
many centuries, did China apply to Buddhistic India foi its 
interpreters of the Law, and India was always ^.ble to furnish 
them 

Hiouen-Tbsang not only gives these details as to individuals, 
but he also furnishes details upon the woiks themselves 

Besides-the Sutras, he mentions a quantity of SSstras, 
Kankas and Tikas, all secondaiy books, but still very lmpot- 
tant, as they develop, complete, and comment on the original 
documents of the faith If we w^re not afraid of weaiymg 
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our leaders, we could name fully one hundied Such was 
the learned and devout society amid which Hiouen-Thsang 
lived during sixteen consecutive years, m ordei to acquire the 
orthodox knowledge that he was desnous of cailying back to 
his own less enlightened country We may indeed smile at the 
ingenuousness of the missionaiy, who took so much trouble to 
collect absurd legends and extiavagant beliefs, but this does 
not diminish his merit We must, however, admit that our 
astonishment surpasses our contempt, for we had no idea 
that, m the seventh century of the Christian era, India 
possessed convents as numerous as those of our Middle Ages, 
schools and monks as learned and as laborious as our own, 
vivid religious preoccupations, and a complete collection of 
sacied writings, documents of all descriptions, which attest 
and keep up the dogmas of its faith, and princes and nations 
so pious and at the same time so toleiant We do not seek 
to compare the fertile chaos of our Western Continent—at 
that period—with Indian Buddlnsm such as Hiouen-Thsang 
leveals it to us, but we may well doubt whether any 
intelligent and courageous missionary, who might have come 
from distant counlues to our own, would have received 
so cordial a reception, and, more especially, if he would have 
been able to make such an abundant haivest He would 
have been stiangely puzzled to find on the Chnstian leligion 
the 657 works the Chinese pilgnm was able to collect on 
the Buddhist faith, and when we see how small was the 
literaiy store In oui most renowned schools, we may well 
consider that the Buddhist world studied its leligion better than 
the Christian woild did its own It is true that it had already 
accumulated the labours of twelve hundred yeai s, $md that it 
had the whole Biahmamc system behind it, but western 
civilization had had equal advantages, which it had neglected 
Later, its desLimes weie to be much highei, but at that 
moment the Chnstian wtuld was in a state of inferiority 
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which its pride little suspected, and which even now it is 
reluctant to admit Houevei, m face of precise and un¬ 
deniable documents like those of Hiouen-Thsang s tiavels, 
our civilization must recognize that if it has no rivals it has had 
at least equals, which deserve all its consideiation and even 
sympathy, notwithstanding their deficiencies and mistakes 
Buddhism has, like oui own civilization, stined up the gieatest 
problems that the human intelligence can evoke It has not, 
it is true, found the solution, but it is no small honom to 
have made the attempt, and this noble effoit, stenle as it 
was, it well calculated to disarm severity and compensate for 
many faults 
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BUDDHISM AT THE PRESENT TIME IN CEVLON. 


CHAPTER I 

} o>d Torr m£ ton, Governor of Ceylon and the Buddhist pr iests m 1848 
Sow ces op the history of Ceylon } Burnouf's notes on the ancient 
names in that Island 'Ihe Ramayana Gi eek and Roman accounts 
of Tap obane la Ilian's journey to Ceylon , ti aditions collected by 
Ihouen-Thsang, Sinhalese annals 7 urnours Mahdvansa Sir 

Ahxandu Johnston's undei taking in 1826 Deception p> actised by 
Sinhalese pr zests Up ham's publication The sacred and hist or ical 

Pah bool s of Ceylon Convert ion of Ceylon to Buddhism Analysis 
of the Mahdvansa Supposed journey of the Buddha to Ceylon 
The three Councils Relations of Dharma sola, ling of India with 
Devdnam Ply a-Tissa ling of Ceylon, interchange of ambassadors 
Mahmda , Buddhist apostle , and kis sister go to Ceylon Branch of 
the Bodhi tree Some important events in the history of Ceylon 
I he Buddhas tooth Diver s translations of the Canonical bools and 
their Commentaries by Buddhaghosa in the fifth century of the 
C hr istian era 

When m 1848 Loid Tomngton, Governor of Ceylon, 
established a highway tax, the Buddhist priests protested, and 
demanded to be exempted from the tax By this law, eveiy 
inhabitant, Without exception, was bound §ither to peiform 
six days' labour on the highways, or m default to pay a 
ceitam sum of money The Buddhist pnests presented to the 
Govcmoi a humble but at the same time dignified petition, 
in which they set foith how impossible it was* for them to 
submit to this genual mle, and the motives they gave weie 
very foicible 

They lepiescnted that*duiing four months of the year their 
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subsistence depended entuely on the alms given by the popu¬ 
lation, from whom they received then daily food, without even 
being permitted to ask for it, that, during the other eight 
months, when their subsistence was no less precarious, they 
weie constantly travelling about, that they could neither work 
nor even take off their clothes foi a moment without forfeiting 
their title and ceasing to be priests, and therefore they could 
not personally contribute to the construction of the roads 
Moreover, that as they fasted, accoidmg to lule, eighteen hours 
out of every twenty-four, and never ate except between six 
o’clock in the morning and noon, they weie incapable of 
executing any manual labour without falling ill, on the 
other hand, they could not replace an impossible laboui by 
a pecuniary compensation, foi accoidmg to their lules the> 
could possess neither money noi piopeity m any shape 
whatevei, and that they could no more exact money from 
the faithful, than they could bread 

They added that, since the establishment of Buddhism m 
Ceylon, 316 years before the Chnstian era, they had nevei 
been compelled eithei to work or to pay any tax, that the 
convention of 1815, by which the inhabitants of Ceylon had 
fieely surrendered to the English ciown, stipulated, amongst 
other guarantees, the maintenance and independent e of the 
Buddhist religion , and finally, that by compelling them to 
work, they would be violating then most sacied duties in this 
world and forfeit all hopes of a world to come In conse¬ 
quence, they petitioned that the tax m both its* altei natives, 
should not be applied to them 

The Govemoi listened to this just claim, and acceded to 
their lequest, but this was not done, however, without a good 
deal of trouble The Buddhist pnests' protestation was fol¬ 
lowed by otheis The Bishop of Colombo protested and 
alleged that it would give Pagan Buddhism an immense 
advantage over Christianity if their # iequest was granted. If 
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the Buddhist priests were exempted, why should not all other 
pnests be also exempted? Would not Sinhalese fanaticism 
take advantage of this prefeience ? Might it not be feaied 
that it would raise a fresh obstacle to the piogiess of Christi¬ 
anity among the natives? On the other hand, the fiscal 
administration protested like the clergy, and while ready to 
recognize that the Buddhist priests could not be compelled 
either to perform the laboui themselves or to pay the tax in 
money, it suggested a lather ingenious expedient, and pro 
posed that they should be obliged to find substitutes 

Lord Tornngton deseives great ciedit for ha\mg discerned 
what was just and right in such a conflict of different pre¬ 
tensions By a special privilege be exempted the Buddhist 
pnests, not, howevei, by virtue of then pnesthood, but as 
mendicants The facts stated by the petitioners weie but too 
true their vows, their traditional rules, then daily habits, their 
style of life, and their beliefs were all insurmountable obstacles , 
and the statesman lecogmzed the force of a protest so well 
justified, and gave them full satisfaction 1 

The toleiance of the English administration was the more 

1 This petition can be seen in the Blue. Book published in 1849 uader 
the heading of Papers Relative to the Affairs of Ceylon This document, 
which consists of 300 pages in folio, relates all the facts about the 
insurrection which occurred m 1S48, and which, although unimportant, 
lasted seveial months Loid 1 ornngton's energetic measmes soon 
suppressed it, the highway tax and other administrative measures had 
been the pietext, but in reality the Kandyans rose in 1848 as they had 
risen in 1818,1827, 1834, ar *d 1 ^43, and as they may possibly again use 
m rebellion Ihey re«ented a foreign yoke, and were always striving foi 
the restoration of an Indian monaichy The Ivandyans must not be 
confused with the lemamdci of the Sinhalese population , they are more 
restless and warlike They are of a diffeient rac& hang geneially 
descendants of the Iannis Lord r lorrmgton’s administration was 
attacked by one of his successois, Sir II G Waid, but the former 
easily refuted these undeserved criticisms, and Ins reply, djjjed January I7f 
1857, was published 111 the parliament 0 ly reports bfom the time oi 
Lord Tomngtonk administration (Maj, i847-No\embei, 1850) dates the 
prosperity of Ceylon 1 banks to the impulsion he gave to all gieat works 
of public utility, the island already possessed, m 18 si, 1,800 miles of 
admirable roads, besides a knge number of other finam lal ameliorations 

T 
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praises01 thy that it was pcifcctly aware of the bad influence 
exeicised on the people by the Buddhist pi rests They had 
aided and abetted all the msunections which had broken out 
since 18x5, as indeed they again did m that of 18 <8, which 
was caused by the false mmoui spiead throughout the island 
that Fiance and bngland were atw r ai, and that Fienchtioops 
were about to land in the poit of Tuncomalce In the trial 
after the lnsunection, when the pnncipal offenders weie 
punished, a Buddhist priest was implicated, found guilty, and 
condemned to death by couit-maitial, with eighteen other 
insurgents, and was executed m his pnestly vestments and all 
the insignia of his office This example, which had only 
had one precedent, was considered necessaiy in older to deter 
future imitators The Sinhalese are extiemcly fanatical, if 
they fancy their relics run any dangei, more especially the 
Buddha's famous tooth, which endows its piopuctoi with 
so\eieign rights, they are at once roused and ready to take 
up arms, if only they can find a leadei 1 

Throughout the whole countiy, and particularly in the 
northern and central piovinces, tlicie aie a laige number of 
temples, assiduously frequented and uchly endowed by the 
magnificence of the faithful The most important—to which 
convents are attached—are found m the Dombcia distuct, 
north-w T est of Kandy, and in 1841 the pietendu, Gongala- 
godda Banda, had himself crowned m the Temple of Domlmla, 
one of the most veneiated and ancient temples said to have 
been built one centuiy before Chi 1st • 

These facts would m themselves piove the powei that 
Buddhism still - *possesses in Ceylon, and it is an interesting 

1 See the Blue Book already quoted Papers Relative, &c , &c , p 171 
*In 1818 the le^noval of the Buddha’s tooth, transfened ftom om uty to 
another, had £>een the signal for rebellion In xhj8 the hnplidi 
Resident at Kandy deemed it advisable to lock up the pieuuus it lie, 
in order to prevent its filling into the hands of the rebels I atu, when 
all dinger was over, he restoied it to the priests tor the woidup ot tin 
faithtul 
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study to see what its actual condition is after a rule of more 
than two thousand years This work has been performed by 
Tumour m a masteily mannei , he has biought to oui know¬ 
ledge one of the most important documents of Pah-Smhalese 
hleratuie, and the Mahavansa , m the foim he has given it to 
us, is ceitamly one of the most valuable souices for leseaiches 
into the ancient history of Ceylon We shall lefer to it later, 
but we will first lapidly pass m leview what is known of Bud¬ 
dhism m Ceylon within histoncal times 

Eugbne Bumouf had intended, at the outset of his studies 
m Pali, to compose a special woik on this subject The 
Journal Asiatique of Paris gave an impoilant fiagment of his 
work on the ancient names m the island of Ceylon 1 
Buinoufs studies would have chiefly been directed to the 
ancient geographyof the island mitsielations to histoiy, but 
he was detened fiom this undertaking by Hodgson's impor¬ 
tant discovery, and he theiefoie preferred to keep to the 
original Sansknt woiks of Nepaul lather than the Sinhalese 
tiaditions and documents Moieover, he intended taking up 
southern Buddhism later, after having thoioughly investigated 
northern Buddhism, and the appendixes of the Lotus de la 
bonne Loi show how far he had already earned his labonous 
lesearches 

One of the pnncipal sources, and ceitamly the oldest, of the 
history of Ceylon is the Ramayana Rama undertook the con¬ 
quest of the island in Older to lecovei the beautiful Slta, who 
had been earned off to Lanka (the ancient name for Ceylon) by 
the traitor Ravana But the well-known confusedness of this 
stiange poem makes it difficult to extucate any leiiable facts 

fiom the mass of extravagant fictions, m which monkeys and „ 

.• 

1 Journal Asiatique of Pins, Jmuaiy, 1851, p 1 and following 
Burnonfs memoranda line! been read—we are to’d by a notice of 
M Mohl, membu of the Institute and Secietary of the Prench Asiatic 
Society—at two sittings of the Aoaddmic des Inscriptions et Belles lettres, 
m Mai eh, 18^4 % 


T 2 
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genu take a much moie impoitant place than heioes and men 
It would, however, be a mistake to set the Rdmdyana aside, for 
it is almost the only evidence that can furnish us with some 
account of the state of the island before the mtioduction of 
Buddhism The Hindus, as the Ramayana itself shows, had 
the strangest ideas about this countiy, although it was so 
near the peninsula, and the obscurity of their legends betiays 
little acquaintance with it 1 . 

With the mtioduction of Buddhism into Ceylon, this 
ignoiance began to give way But the evidence that attests 
this important fact is of a much latei date than the fact itself, 
and the Buddha's lehgion had been established for six 
hundied years or more when the histonans, if the author of 
the Mahdvansa and his successois can be so called, thought 
of recoidmg tiaditions which were about to disappeai 

The Gieeks fiist knew Ceylon under the name of Tapro¬ 
bane 2 m the days of Onesicntus and Megasthenes, shoitly 
after Alexander's expedition But the Gieeks nevei knew what 
religion the inhabitants of Tapiobane piofessed, and moie- 
over caied little for this kind of mfoimation In then opinion 
Taprobane was only famous for its wealth, its peail% and the 
cinnamon it pioduced Later they knew moie, without ically 
knowing much, and the famous embassy of the King of 
Tapiobane to the Empeioi of China furnished a few moie 
pi ease details, which Plmy has recoided Howevei, the 
Roman natuiahst simply says, m mentioning the lehgion of 
Taprobane, that.Hercules was woishipped there It is cei- 
tamly a veiy unexpected similitude if undei the featuies of 
Heicules we are to recognize the Buddha 

The Chinese pilgrim Fa-Hian (395-416 a d) is the 

1 Edmdyana, Canto I, chip iv si ok is 55, 77, 102, 103, and Cantos 
V and VI 

3 Burnonf has shown the identity of the word Tapjobam with the 
Sanskrit Tantiapama , one of the names by which the Indians designated 
the island ot Ceylon, wheie the leaves of certain tiees aie coppci colour 
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first peisonal witness we have about Ceylon It cannot 
be averred that he was a very exact or very intelligible 
historian, but as he speaks of what he has seen, his narra¬ 
tive deseives paiticular attention After sojourning two years 
m the kingdom of Tamrahpti, south-west of the Ganges, he 
embaiked on boaid a merchant ship going to Smhala, or 
the kingdom of the Lion The voyage lasted fourteen days 
befoie the small islands on the coast of Smhala were 
reached, these, Fa-Hian tells us, numbeied a hundred 1 
He found the Buddhist religion m full piospenty, and 
practised with moie feivoui than m any countiy he had 
visited in India Fa-Hian accepts without hesitation the 
statement that Fo the Buddha had been to Sinhala, and 
left two lmpnnts of his saintly feet, one to the noith of the 
loyal city, and the othei on a high mountain (the famous 
Adam's Peak, which is the highest m the island, and over 
7,000 feet high) Fa-Hian also heaid the Sinhalese tiaditions 
about the bianch of the Bodhi or Bo-tree miraculously 
conveyed fiom India to Sinhala, as well as the legend about 
the Buddha's tooth This inestimable lelic was publicly 
exhibited every year foi the adoiation of the inhabitants 
The solemn piocession took place at the time of the third 
noon A herald announced it thioughout the country seveial 
days befoie, and the people thronged to the ceiemony 
During the procession, pictures representing the five hundred 
difierent bnths or manifestations of the Buddha were ex¬ 
hibited, to revive the pious recollection of his ments and his 
miiacles 

To peifoim the services of this flouiishmg religion, the 
kingdom of the Lion, Smhala, possessed a numeious and 
wealthy clcigy Fa-IIian found five thousand monks at 
the Convent of the Feailess Mountain (Abhajagm) In 
anothci convent, called the Gieat Convent, tlieie weie 
1 T lie id libels of tlic Stiaits of Maimr 
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three thousand, and at the chapel of the Bodhi there weie 
two thousand In the capital, which was very magnificent, 
but of which Fa-Hian foigets to give the name, the king 
alone fed five to six thousand The Chinese pilgrim 
estimates from what he saw that the whole island must 
contain from fifty to sixty thousand monks , at least this 
was the approximate figure that the people of the country 
gave him All these monks were individually as poor as 
the law of Fo demanded, eveiy morning they went out 
with then alms-bowl m their hands, and silently waited 
till chanty 01 the commiseration of the laity had filled it 
If, however, the individuals w r eie so completely destitute, the 
temples weie extremely wealthy, the lungs took pleasure 
m making them splendid donations, these had accumulated 
for centunes past, and the communities theiefore ended by 
possessing an enormous amount of piopeity 1 

The people were no less pious than the kings, and the 
four castes assembled regularly three times a month—the 
eighth, fouiteenth, and eighteenth day of each moon—to 
listen to the sacred preaching These sermons weie de~ 
liveied fiom a pulpit, from which a monk appointed foi 
the purpose addiessed himself to the attentive multitude 
Fa-Hian assisted at seveial of these salutary instiuctions, 
and m one, amongst otheis, he heard the whole nairative 
of the admirable story of the Buddha's vase Ihe devout 
pilgrim would have wished very much to retain this adoiablc 
legend, but unfoi tunately it had never been wi^tcn down 
However, as the clergy weie veiy well mfoimed, IuTInn was 
able to make^m ample piovision of woiks and books 
written m the Fan language (or language of the Biahmans, 
Sanskrit, or I^li) 

1 The donations to the convents me still veiy conudeiable, and as they 
aie geneiilly fiee from all legal duties and all dues, they give rise to 
rather serious difficulties for the English administration 
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All this information, given by Fa Him, is of gieat value, 
and shows Buddhism m all its splendour and power m the 
fifth century of our era, and more deeply rooted m Ceylon 
than m India, although it had been transmitted from India 
Doubtless Fa-Hian, aftei sojourning there two years, might 
—if the object of his journey had been less special and 
his mind less pieoccupied—have 1 elated much more about 
the cunous country he w r as visiting Although the Chinese 
people had not veryfiequent intercom se with the kingdom of 
the Lion ( Sse-fseu-Koue\ it is certain that commerce had 
attracted them thithei long befoie Fa-Hian went there, indeed 
Plmy gives mefutable proof of this All that Fa-Hian tells 
us independently of religious matters is that the capital of 
the countiy was veiy fine, a fact that tallies with the account 
given by the Chinese ambassadors, and that the kingdom 
enjojed perpetual peace This probably means that peace 
was not disturbed during the whole time the Chinese pilgnm 
lived theie, for this tianquillity haidly agiees with what 
is known of the chaiacter and history of the inhabitants 
of the island, fiom Ravana, the fabulous lavishei of Rama’s 
spouse, down to the insuriection of oui own time With Fa- 
Iiian’s narrative the unintenupted senes of authentic docu¬ 
ments begin, although it must be added that these native 
documents aie neithci as exact 1101 intelligible as could be 
dcsited The Mahavansa was composed, at least its hist 
pait, some yeais aftei Fa-Hum's journey 

As foi IiwDuen-Thsang, he had not the pnvilege of visaing 
Ceylon as he had intended When he leached the kingdom 
of Diavida in southern India, and airivcd^t -its capital, 
Kanchlpuia, which was a seaport, he pui posed ciossing^ 
ovei to the island of Smhala, which was onl^ three days' 
distant by sea But he was dissuaded fiom this voyage 
by two monks, who had precipitately left that countiy, and 
uiged him not to go tfieie The king had just died, and 
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the whole island w as a prey to civil war as well as famine 
This temble news was confirmed by other fugitives, and 
Hiouen-Thsang piudentl} decided not to attempt such a 
dangeious, and piobably useless, journey But he gatheied 
as much information as he could about the countiy which he 
legietted not having seen, as the learning of its monks was 
m high lenown, and the Master of the Law had intended 
to study, with then assistance, ceitam canonical woiks that 
he had not yet sufficiently fathomed 

He learnt, howevei, that the kingdom of Smhala, foimerly 
called the Island of Precious Things, the Pearl Isle (. Ratna - 
dvipd ), was a vast countiy of about 7,000 h in cncumference 
(1,740 miles) 1 The capital, which was large, was forty It 
in circumfeience (nine miles) It was densely populated, 
but the land was exceedingly feitile The inhabitants weie 
of a dark complexion, geneially short of statuie, and violent 
and fierce in their habits The worship of the Buddha, which 
had been mtioduced there one hundred yeais aftei the 
Nirvana, was held m great honour Theic were no less 
than a thousand convents or sanghaiamas, and ten thousand 
monks m the island, these were men of gicat learning and 
piety, but instead of wealing the yellow lobe of the Indian 
Sramanas they weie lobed in black They belonged foi 
the most part to the sect of the Gieat Vehicle, and more 
especially that of the Saivastivadas The vihaia of the 
Buddha's tooth was situated neai the king’s palace 2 

Hiouen-Thsang then relates two legends on the ongin 

1 This estimation is about 450 miles above the mark 

2 This is ig p^ect conformity with the picsent belief of the Sinhalese 
It has been seen above that the Buddha’s tooth always played a great 
„part m the popular distuibances, because it was supposed that whoever 
possessed it -rfrid soveicign lights The mention Hiouen-Thsang 
makes of the violent and fu ocious chaiactcr of the inhabitants ol 
Smhala applies to that part of the population which have remained 
almost savages even to our day md which lie concealed m the most 
cential and thickly wooded parts of the country, they are called Ucddas, 
and, as the Chinese pilgum slated, arc vulcLand ferocious m their habits 
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of the name of Smhala, the kingdom of the Lion One 
of these legends is absuid , for it says that a lion, uniting 
with the daughter of a king, was the piogemtor of the 
inhabitants of the island The son of the Lion, having 
killed his father, was cast adnft on the seas as the punish¬ 
ment of his parncide, and the wind diove his ship on to the 
coasts of the island of Precious Things His sister, who, 
it appeals, was as culpable as hei brother, was also sent to sea 
on a vessel that was cast on the Peisian ( Po-la-sse) shores, 
which since that time was called the kingdom of the Western 
Daughteis The sister peopled Peisia by uniting heiself 
with demons, and the brothei peopled Ratnadvlpa, thanks to 
the women bi ought there by merchants, fiom whom he 
abducted them 1 The second legend is much simpler the 
son of an Indian mcichant called Smhala is said to have 
taken possession of the island on landing and given it his 
name 

It is legrettable that Hiouen-Thsang was not able to go to 
Ceylon as he had intended Exact and obseivant as he was, 
he would have left much moie valuable mfoimation than is 
contained m the meagie nanative of Fa-Hian 

But these moic 01 less ieliable testimonies given by the 
Ramdyana, the Gieeks, 01 the Chinese pilgnms, all emanate 
trom stiangeis, and must be thiown into the shade by 
indigenous evidence, which is fai more authentic and volu¬ 
minous By a raie and unique pi lvilege in the Indian woild, 
the island of Ceylon possesses exact and incontestable annals, 
which date back to at least the fourth century of our eia, and 
even, it is almost ceitam, to a much eailier ^peiiod These 
annals have been kept and lecoided fiom centuiy to century 
down to oui own time, and arc piescived with such care as to 

1 The fust legend is 1 cheated under eveiy foim m all the Indian and 
Chinese hooks, ind Ins been leadily accepted, while the second, which 
is much moie piobiblc, hid passed unnoticed In the hast the 
imagination of the people icnuires supcmatmal storie^ 
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endow them with a kind of official charactei The style 
of writing may appear veiy strange, and shock all our western 
habits of thought, for it is very different to any of our methods, 
from the Greek down to our own histonans, but these 
annals, singulai as they may seem, have neveitheless zecoided 
the puncipal facts which make up the histoiy of Ceylon 

Tumour has given m the Mahavansa an exact idea of 
what these annals were, whether written m Pali or m 
Sinhalese, under the direct authonty of the kings who in 
succession governed the island The following is a list 
of the principal woiks which still exist m Ceylon, and 
which it is to be hoped European philology will be able to 
publish at some early penod 

Fust, the Mahavansa , wntten m Pali between the years 
459 and 477 of our eia, by Mahanama, the uncle of King 
Dasenkelllya Mahanama sLates that he drew the puncipal 
elements of his work from the Sinhalese documents existing 
in his time He composed it at Anuiadhapura, at that time 
the capital of Ceylon, and of which a consideiable amount 
of rums can still be seen The Mahavansa compmts the 
histoiy of Ccjlon fiom the Buddha’s Nnvana 543 ycais b c , 
down to the yeai 301 of oui era, the aullioi, in older to 
give clearness to his nairative, adds a commeniaiy called 
the Mahavansa tika} and Tuinoui was able to obtain 
a copy of this veiy scaice commeniaiy, taken fiom the 
one kept by the priests in the vihaia of Mulgiugalla 

The Mahavansa piopeily so called, or iatha Jhe personal 
work of Mahanama, stops at the end of chapter xxxvn, 
that is to ftathe end of Mahasena's icign m 301 The 
continuation of the Mahdvansa } known under the name o( 

1 Pali, even fn Mahan “ima’s time, was only known by the priest, It 
istherefoie possible lint Mahanama biought the histoiy of hi-> countiy 
down to the moment when he was writing lus work, but, is his 
commentaiy stops at the ycai 301, Tumour believes that the authoi also 
^topped wilting the Mahavansa at that cl i.c 
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Suluvansa, giving an account fiom the year 301 to the year 
12 66, was composed by Dharmakirti at Dambedeniya, 
under the leign of Piakrama Bahu, and from 1266 to 1758 
by Tibottuvena, undei the reign of Kuti Si I, who reigned 
from 1747 to 1781 in the city of Kandy The Mahdvansa , 
including the Suluvansa, is composed of a hundred chaptei s, 
and a little over nine thousand slokas of sixteen syllables, or 
eighteen thousand veises 

The other annals of Ceylon, less famous than the Mahd - 
vansa , are wntten in Sinhalese, these are the Pudjavalh, 
composed by Manupada, undei the leign of Pialuama Bahu, 
the Nilaya-Samgraha , by Daivaiakshita Djaya Bahu, undei 
the reign of Bhuvaneka m 1347, the Rajai atnakari, com¬ 
posed towards the close of the fifteenth century by Abhaya- 
laja, and lastly the Rajavalh , wntten by several different 
individuals at diffeient periods, and of which certain portions 
are probably more ancient even than the Mahdvansa All 
these annals begin then nairations at the time of the 
Buddha's bath, and even at an eailiei date 

Such is the hisloncal wealth possessed by the island of 
Ceylon 

The discovery of such treasures m any part of the Indian 
woild was a most fortunate occurrence, and these were all 
the moie valuable that they are exceedingly scarce m India 
The attention of the English Resident was theiefoie drawn 
to these cunous documents, and m 1826 Sir Alexander 
Johnston, Chupf Justice and Picsident of the Royal Council 
of Ceylon, took measuics to have them published He had 
lived a long time m the island, and by lus fund&ons as well 
as his literary tastes, had been m 1 elation with the most 
learned priests and the most distinguished natives In 
a piaisewoithy dcsne to give the colony a code of laws 
1 >ettci suited to its customs and icligious beliefs and all its 
[uist lustoiy, he icsolvcd to have a tianslation made of the 
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principal woiks on the Buddhist faith, m Older to enlighten 
the English administiation and further its object The 
Sinhalese population was no less interested in this judicious 
enterprise than was the English government itself 

At Sir Alexander Johnston’s request the Buddhist pnests 
furnished authentic, or rather what they alleged were authentic, 
copies of the Makavansa, Rdjavalh , and the Rajarafnakari 
‘ These formed, according to what they told the Chief Justice, 
the most complete summaiy that existed of the ongm of the 
Buddhist religion, its doctrines, its introduction into Ceylon, 
and the moral and political influence that these doctrines 
had exercised from the most remote epochs on the conduct 
of the national government and the customs of the natives' 
Sir Alexander Johnston theiefore accepted these valuable 
copies, which the Buddhist pnests guaianteed as being 
authentic and scrupulously exact In order to be moie 
certain, he ordered that they should be compaied, by two 
of the most learned priests, with the other copies that weie 
kept m the temples Having taken all these piecautions, 
he handed the books to the official tianslatois, and they 
worked under the supeivision of a native functionaly, who 
was supposed to be the best-mfoimed man in both the Pah 
and the Sinhalese languages This tianslation, made with 
so much caie, was revised by the Rev M Fo\, a Wesleyan 
missionary, who had lesided a long time m the island, and 
was aftei wai ds confided to Mi Edward Upham for publication 
Sir Alexandei Johnston has himself given all these details 
m a lettei m Much he asked the officeis of the East India 
Company ter'Take undei then pationage an enteipuse which 
was likely to prove so useful, and had been mspned by such 
geneious sentiments Altei seven moie jeais of laboui, the 
tianslation appealed in 1833 in London, and King William 
giaciously accepted its dedication 
Unfoitunately the Buddhist pnests had deceived S11 Alex- 
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ander Johnston, and eithei through ignorance or purposely,had 
given him incomplete or falsified copies of their books As 
Turnoui remarked with good leason, either the pnests were 
incompetent for the task they had undeitaken—that is, of 
ti anslating the Pali Mahavansa into Sinhalese—01 they had 
completely misundci stood what was demanded of them 
Instead of ti anslating the Pali into Sinhalese so that the 
official translator might translate the Sinhalese version into 
English, they had made a woik of their own, either by 
lengthening out the original woiks with extiacts fiom the 
commentanes, 01 by shortening them m the most unintelli¬ 
gent manner 

When Upham’s tianslation appealed m Europe the un- 
foitunate omissions it revealed were soon noticed, and, 
without being awaie of the peculianties that we have just 
mentioned, Buinouf immediately drew attention to the 
senous diffeiences that existed between the manuscripts he 
possessed of the Ceylon books and the new version made 
under the auspices of Sir Alexander Johnston by the Sin¬ 
halese pnests Later, Tumour divulged the mistake, not to 
say fiaud, and showed that amongst all those who had co- 
opeiated at this work, fiom the pnests who hadiecommended 
and levised the copies down to the official tianslatois and 
the Rev M Fox, not one possessed sufficient knowledge to 
accomplish it The woik had theiefoie all to be done over 
again, and the learned societies weie obliged to admit that, 
far fiom bdlng acquainted with the sacred and histoncal 
books of Ceylon, they had only obtained a veiy impeifect 
knowledge of the contents of the Sinhalese chiStneles Not¬ 
withstanding the chsci edit this vexatious incident cast upon 
these studies, they weic not to be discouiaged? and as the 
documents leally existed, and were accessible m then 
ongmal foim, it was to be hoped that, with a little moie 
cncumspeclion and cnu^ism, othei painstaking and skilful 
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students would resume the undei taking and retneve this fiist 
disappointment 

This Tuinoui did, with a talent that has classed him 
among the most distinguished Onenlalists, and twenty ycais 
ago he published the hist volume of the Ma/idv ansa 1 Tumoui, 
who began his labouis long bcfoie Uphim’s publication, had 
suspended them on heanng of the appioachmg translation 
of the works he had been studying But this publication 
was not calculated to damp his aidour, and while he con¬ 
tinued to fill the public office assigned to him, he went on 
with his work which he had laid aside for a moment, but 
which he now lesumed with more zeal than befoie Tumoui 
felt himself under the obligation of lehabihtatmg Stnhilese 
literature after the undcseived and mvoluntaiy check it had 
received If such was his object he has fully attained it, 
foi his Mahdvansa has shown, even incomplete as it is, what 
an abundance of information the Sinhalese chronicles contain, 
and the true natuie of this mfoimation In piesence of the 
oiigmal text, doubt is no longer possible, and the tianslation 
which accompanies it leveals all its impoitance as well as its 
thorough authenticity 

This fortunate expenment shows, therefoie, that the 
Sinhalese annals are woithy of notice and oi public alien 
Although Buddhism was not a giowth of Ce>lon, as has been 
thought and is still sometimes asserted, it is ceitain that it 
was tiansplanted theie at an eaily date, with an edition of the 
sacied wntings in Pah This was unquestionably the gieatest 
event in the history of the kingdom of the Lion, ami, taking the 
Mahavansa fr&f our guide, we will now turn our attention to it 

It will be seen fiom the above the valuable mfoimation 
that is to derived fiom this document, and also horn 
similar ones The date gcneially given as that of tin 

1 We must remind our readers that Ihithdcm) St Ihl uic’s hook v\ *, 
published in i860 # 
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Buddha’s death is entnely of Sinhalese oiigm, but all the 
Chinese, Tibetan, Buimese, &c woiks agiee m demonstrating 
that the date of the yeai 543 befoie the Chnstian eia is 
almost a ccititucle, and till now no serious objection has 
been nuscd on this point Moieover, it must not be for¬ 
gotten that this chionology, so essential to the history of 
India, and even all Asia, is due to the Sinhalese annals It 
will be shown how it is set forth m the Mahavama , and 
fuithei study only confiims this 

The Makdvansa also relates some of the events subsequent 
to the Buddha’s death, entenng into many important details, 
amongst otheis it mentions the thiee Councils which settled 
the Buddhist canonical wntmgs They were all three held 
at diffeient penods, according to the necessities of the new 
faith, m that part of India which is wateied by the Ganges 
The Sinhalese can therefore have only known them thiough 
tradition, but the tiadition they have retained is one that 
deseivcs thoiough confidence, foi it followed immediately the 
facts it iccoided Mahanama, the author of the Mahavama , 
woiks upon indigenous matenals, collected and piepaiedby 
the histonans and annalists who preceded him These 
annalists go back by degiees to the penod when Buddhism 
came fiom Magadha and reached Smhala, and their state¬ 
ments, which we only know by Mahanama's woik, were 
almost contcmpoiaiy nairatives ot the events they 1 elate 
Aftei the Nuvana of the Tathagata and the histoiy of the 
Councils, \\itml\lahdvansa continues, centuiy by centuiy and 
yeai by ycai, to give an account of events, \vhich it brings 
down to the end ol the eighteenth centuiy *^be interest 
ofleied by this pait of the Mahavama cannot be denied, but 
we do not intend to considei it at the picsent moment 
It must not be lost sight of that Ceylon, besides these 
msti active local chiomcles, holds an impoitant place m 
Buddhism by the paiUcular collection of 01 thodox woiks i* 
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received at the time of the conversion of the island, and 
which it has carefully tieasuied up till now It is well known 
that there are two editions of the canonical books of Sakya- 
muni s leligion—one m Sansknt, discoveied by Hodgson m 
the Nepalese monasteries, and the othei m Pali or Magadhi, m 
the possession of the Sinhalese pnests These two collections, 
although wntten m somewhat diffeient languages, since 
Pali is the popular and Sanskrit the cultivated and even 
sacied dialect, thoioughly agiee as to the substance The 
doctune and legends aie identical, the works are often 
exactly alike, the language alone diffeis Which theiefore 
of these two collections must be consideied the ongmal 
Which of them is only a copy ? This is indeed an impoitant 
question, that can only be sohed by a compaiative examina¬ 
tion of the two collections, and which, to be thoioughly 
cleared up, would demand moielabom than philologists have 
yet been able to bestow upon it But whatever may be the 
solution in the future, it is to Sinhalese Buddhism that we 
must turn to get the woiks of the Pali collection, foi it is 
only m Ceylon that the intelligence and piety of the faithful 
have known how to keep this pledge of their faith unsullied, 
and they only have cultivated the language m which it is 
revealed It is probable that the Pali collection, brought 
fiom Magadha to Smhala, was at a later penod taken fiom 
Smhala to Buimah and the countnes east of India At the 
present day, on the contiaiy, Ceylon leceives fiom Buimah 
its religious mspnations and its chief pnests, but there was 
a time when, irf an mveise latio, the island piopagated and 
communicated*the new faith to the neighbouung countries, 

It is theiefoie clear that Ceylon played an immense pail 
* m the history of Indian Buddhism The pumitive language 
is still undei stood theic, and the island is m possession 
of the most reliable annals For these two reasons the 
Mahavama can be thoroughly trusted. 
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The authoi of the Mahdvama fiist points out in a few 
woids the object of his work The compositions of his 
predecessors are either too concise or too diffuse, they are 
full of repetitions 4 he wishes to avoid these faults, by a woik 
which shall be easy to compiehend and remember, and which 
will give the reader pleasure or pain, according to the nature 
of the deeds it relates * 

After this pieamble, which only takes up two slokas, 
Mahanama immediately enters into his subject 

Following the example of the twenty-four preceding 
Buddhas, and more especially that of Dipankaia, Gautama 
Buddha lesolves to redeem the woild and stve it fiom evil 
He undergoes all the lequisite 01 deals and ‘ Our Conqueior/ 
as the pious Sinhalese says, ‘ attains the state of supiemeand 
perfect Buddha, under the Bodhi tree at Uiuvela,’ m the 
kingdom of Magadha It w as at the full moon, in the month 
of Vaisakha After lemaimng seven times seven dajs under 
the Bodhi-tree, he went to Benaies, and theie made Ins hist 
conveits He then sent abioad his si\<y disciples, bidding 
them promulgate his doctimes throughout the woild, and 
nine months after the Bodhi, he himself goes to Lanka, to 
sanctify it by his admnable teaching The island was at that 
time a piey to the evil genii, the Yakshas The Yakbhas 
were gatheied together m the centie of Lanka, on the banks 
of a chaiming livei, m the gaidens of Mahanagi, and the 
leadeis were holding counsel, when suddenly the Buddha, 
coming through space into the midst of the assembly, 
struck them with teiroi by the lain, tempest^ and daikncss 
that accompanied his appeal ance Then heaikfcmng to the 
entieaties of the Yakshas he hadiecouise to gentler measuies, 
and pieached a seimon w'hich touched thui-'fieaits, and 
thousands of beings ieceived the w r oids of salvation Fight 
}eais aitei this first visit, the Buddha letumed to Lanka, 
doubtless to complete feis mission of meicy he again 
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returned thitbei a thud time, and since this memoiable epoch 
< Lanka, now made holy, has been leveled by all good men, 
and has become a fit dwelling for mankind ' 

Wherever the Buddha had sojourned m the island, his 
memory had been comeciated by a quantity of monuments, 
which had been successively laised and adorned by the pious 
monarchs who ruled over the country 

It will be seen, by this fiist chapter of the Mahavama, that 
if the author is, according to his promise, moie concise than 
his predecessois, he is no less supeistitious Indeed, he 
would not be a Buddhist if he had not an imperturbable 
belief m all these legends, which he never criticizes, and 
which at the time he i elates them date fiom a thousand yeais 
back He even deserves thanks for having made such 
a moderate use of them He leaves most of these tiaditions 
to the canonical books they are lecoided in, and which may 
be perused by the faithful, and he only admits them into 
his nanation with the most piaisewoithy leseive Mahaiuina 
seems m reality only to mention the Tathagata's visits to 
Ceylon m older to confoim with popular opinion, and he 
does not give them moie impoitance than they deseive, foi 
later he relates with much moie ample and exact details the 
leal conveision of the island to Buddhism, about two centunes 
aftei the death of the Buddha 

However, he is not satisfied with the slight mention he made 
of the 4 Conquer or l and in the second chapter he icveits to Ins 
family and genealogy He makes him descend Tn ducct line 
from the illustrious Mahasammata, and mentions all the 
kings, successors of this punce, who had icigned at Kausa- 
*vatti, Rajagpha, Mlthila, down to the gieat race of the 
Sakyas of Kapilavastu At the age of nineteen the }oung 
Bodhisatwa left the world m order to fulfil his mission, he 
remained six years in solitude, meditation, and penance, md 
was thirty-five jears of age wher* he again met the king 
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Bimbisaia, the fnend of his childhood, whom he converted to 
the new faith Aftei foity-five years of pieaching thioughout 
Jambudvipa, the Buddha died at Kusmaia, under the shade 
of two sala tiees This was m the eighth year of the ciuel 
Ajatasatiu’s reign, who had muideied his father Bimbisaia 
and usuiped the thione 

The Mahdvansa does not reveal anything fresh, as all 
these events weie alieady well known, but it is an impoitant 
fact that it should so cleaily and exactly confiim them 
Its testimony is added to that of Nepaul and of the Pali books, 
and to that of Fa-Hian and Hiouen-Thsang The concoi dance 
of these proofs is as stiong evidence as history can demand 

However, when the Mahdvansa treats of the thiee Buddhist 
Councils it is still moie interesting, foi nowhere do we find 
an account given so consecutively and with such details, nor, 
to all appealance, with such truth Mahanama has deemed 
it necessary to devote a whole chaptei to each of these Assem¬ 
blies of the Law , as he calls them (m Pali, D/iamma Sanglh) 

He gives the following account of the first Council 
Seven days had scarcely elapsed since the Buddha had 
entered Nnvana, when the gieat Kasyapa (Mahd Kassapas) 
summoned five bundled monks, whom he had chosen fiom 
amongst the most vntuous and learned They met at 
Rajaguha, in the month Asala, m the fiist quaiter of the 
moon At the request of the monks, Ajatasatiu, who had 
amended his ways and been conveited, had had a laige hall 
built foi tEem at the opening of the Sattapanni cave, which 
still exists m the Vaihaia hill, and the Oid^r at once began 
their delibeiations On a thione placed to The noith, and 
looking south, the piesident sat to direct the^proceedings,. 
A pulpit, placed m the centie of the hall facing the east, 
was piepaicd foi the oiatois whom the piesident mtenogated 
The remamdei o( the Aiahals, without having any paititular 
seats, took their places on benches piepaied for that 
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puipose, according to then senionty The fiist discussion 
was held on the second day of the second month of the 
Vaisha (m Pali, vassa, lamy season) The best beloved 
and most eminent disciples of the Buddha weie theie 
Ananda, his cousin, and insepaiable companion for so many 
yeais, and Upali, one of his most lllustnous adheicnts, fiist 
entered the pulpit Upali was then intei logated by the high 
pnest Kasyapa on the discipline or the Vinaya The 
Sthaviras, that is the Elders ( Tim os in Pali), chanted togcthei 
Upali’s replies, and thus they learnt by heart the Vinaya 
Aftei Upali, Ananda, duected m the same way by the 
piesident, explained the Dhatma or the Law The assembly 
again chanted the woids of Ananda, and the Dharma was 
learned m the same way as the Vinaya 
These pious exercises lasted no less than seven months, 
and at the end of that time, these benefactors of humanity 
sepaiated, peisuaded that they had ensuied for a penod 
of five thousand years the power and splendour of the 
Buddhist faith The fiist Assembly of the Lavo (Pathanu 
Dhamma Sangiti) was called the Assembly of the Slhauus 
(Theriya in Pali), because it had been exclusively composed 
of Aiahats, and that the ‘earth, xejoicing at having icceived 
such wonderful enlightenment swung itself six times/ says 
Mahanama, ‘over the deepest abysses of the Ocean ’ 

The fouith chapter of the Mahdvansa is devoted to the 
second Council This one was held at Vaisuli, in the tenth 
year of Kalasoka’g reign, a hundied years after th*e Nnvana 
A heresy had sprang up at Waji (Odjein) and from theie had 
spread ovei^sTgicat pait of the noithein provinces The 
conventual rijles had become luaxed, and discipline had lost 
much of its severity The heretics had gained the king 
Kalasoka over to then side, and were on the pomt of cany mg 
the day, when thiee monks, Yasa, Sambhutta and Revata, 
united to contest then evil doctfines Tlnough the 
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mediation of the priestess Anandi, Kalasoka’s sister, they 
succeeded in changmgthe king's resolution, and he consented 
to declaie himself in favour of the true faith before the 
Assembly at Vaisali Revata, who would seem to have 
played m this new Council the same part that Kasyapa did 
in the fiist, skilfully confided the debates to eight monks 
whom he had himself chosen, four fiom the province of 
Pachma and four from the piovince of Patheya They 
letned to the Valukaiama Vihaia, where they prepared the 
decisions of the assembly which met at the neighbouring 
Vihaia of Mahavana On their propositions it consolidated 
the unsettled lules of discipline, and ten thousand priests, 
who had lent a willing eai to the heicsy, were degiaded 
Revata was the soul of this rcfonning assembly, which 
numbered seven bundled members, and its labouis, which 
wcie conducted on the same plan as the former one, lasted 
eight months Among the eight pnncipal personages, were 
sevcial who had heaid Ananda, and who had learned from 
him how the fust Council had earned on its pious woik* 
Mahanama’s nanative is much less clear upon the thud 
Council than upon the two others, and he falls into the 
same enoi with which he reproached the foimer histonans, 
namely chflusencss He enters into lengthy and useless 
details about the leign of the famous Asoka, who h?d become 
sovereign ruler of all Jambudvipa, two bundled and eighteen 
yeais after the death of the Buddha (b c 325), 

The J\fyihavan$a gives the exact date Theie had been 
only one schism m the fiist centuiy, that of the Maha- 
Sanghikas, but in the succeeding centuiy tftet^weie no less 
than eighteen, which MahSnama carefully enumerates The 
faith, mutilated by these internal divisions andVmeglected tTy 
the people, in the midst of then civil wars, ran gieat risk 
of polishing The lowei castes had even gone so fai as to 
have usuiped the yellow robe of the monks, all public 
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worship had been abandoned for the last seven yeais, it was 
therefore urgent that something should be done, to lemedy 
these senous evils 

The poweiful monarch, who had reached the throne by 
xnuidering all his biotheis, numbering about one bundled, 
had been conveited to Buddhism His ostentatious piety 
was displayed in the most splendid monuments In honour 
of each of the Precepts of the Law, eighty-four thousand 
edifices of all lands were erected undet his leign, m the space 
of three years, built either by himself, or by his vassals, the 
Rajas The alms he bestowed on the monks weie inex¬ 
haustible, and after he had embiaced the Buddha's faith, 
and lepudiated that of the Biahmans, he called himself Dharma- 
soka, that is Asoka, the Protectoi of the Faith Touched 
by the complaints of the oithodox Buddhists, he appointed 
one of his ministers to loot out the schism, but the incom¬ 
petent mmistei failed to cany out his mastei's commands 
His blind ciuelty made many victims, but the discoid still 
continued At last the king himself was obliged to undcitake 
the suppiession of the heiesy He summoned to Patahpuha 
(Patna) an assembly of pnests called by his orders fiom all 
parts of Jambudvipa, and a monk called Tissa piesided with 
the same authonty as ILisyapa and Yasa, aided by Rcvata, 
had exercised at the fust and second Councils Sixty 
thousand pnests weie degiaded thioughout India, and the 
ceremonies of the oithodox woislup weie evciywheic ic- 
established This third Assembly of the Law, composed of 
a thousand monks, lasted nine months This unpoi tant event 
took place mfhe seventeenth year of Dhaimasoka's uu»n 1 

1 The MaHmnsa states that the three Councils lasted seven, eight, 
«and nine months The regularity of this increasing length of the 
Councils seems somewhat suspicious, it may be due to chame, or it 
may be factitious The lesull is that the thud Council was held m 
the year B c 308 The Noithun traditions, muie icliiblt on this 
point than the Singalcse, pi me it at an earlier date, to 400 yuis after 
the Nirvana This divergence has not yet been explained 
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Mahanama says veiy little, it will be noticed, about the 
third Council, but Dharmasoka’s lule opened a new era for 
the island of Ceylon, and it was due to the sovereign monarch 
of India that Lanka was definitively conveited It would 
appear that the mnaculous visits of the Buddha had not 
sufficed, for two centunes after the Nnvana his teaching 
seems forgotten, and if the traces of his divine footsteps 
were still lmpunted on the mountains of Sinhala, his doctrines 
were obliterated fiom men's heaits 

However, before relating with all proper details such 
a decisive event, Mahanama thinks it necessaiy to revert to 
an eailier penod, and he lelates the legend of the union 
of the lion and a pnncess of Magadha Vijaya, grandson 
of the lion, was banished fiom India on account of his crimes, 
and pul on boaid a ship with his seven bundled accomplices, 
he landed in Lanka, in the pi 0vince of Tambapanni (Tamia- 
paina), the veiy day that the Tathagata enleied into Nnvana, 
aftei having saved the voild Mahanama, oblivious of the 
fact that he had pieviousl) asscited that the Buddha himself 
had destioved the Yakshas, icpicsents them as being still all- 
poweiful m Lanka when Vijaya leaches the island 1 But 
Vijaya soon conquers them , he subjugates the petty princes 
who rule over the countiy, and to stiengthen his powei, he 
mames the daughter of a king of Madhuia (Madias) After 
thirty-eight yeais of a prospeious reign, he dies at Tamba¬ 
panni, a city he had founded on the spot wheie he had 
landed 

Aftei an mtcuegnum of one jear, Pandmasadeva, Vijaya’s 
nephew, whom his uncle had summoned -"fiom Magadha, 
mhenled the thionc and settled at Upatissa, where he resided 

V" 

1 Thre, Mnlfufima e\phms the origin of the mme-. 1 amlnp'xnni 
(lamuparna, 'lapiobinO <md Smlnh, gi\cn to 1/mhl See liurnoul’s 
note.011 the «mcunt names of ( cylon Joutual Anatujue de 
J tuu uy J S^7, p igcs 5 \ and iolUmng 
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that} }ears The whole island of Lanka obeyed his com¬ 
mands, but he had divided it amongst seveial subordinate 
chieftains, one of whom was Anuiadha, the founder of the 
celebrated city that beais his name, which was for a long 
time the capital of Cejlon, and was situated noith-west 
of Kandy, the piescnt native capital Aftei Pandurasadeva, 
with long intervals of cml wai and anaich}, four other 
punces reigned m succession, till the gi eat leign of Devanam- 
Plya-Tissa, under whom the Tathagala’s lcligion was 
introduced and definitively established m Lanka 
Devanam-Plya-Tissa, the most illustrious of the kings 
of Ceylon, was the second son of Mutasiva, his pxedccessor 
Renowned foi his piety and wisdom, even bcfoie he became 
king, he reigned peacefully foity yeais, fiom 307 to 267 
before the Christian eia, and fiom 236 to 276 of the Buddha’s 
eia, and he de\oted himself duimg the whole of his xeign 
to the development of the Tathagata’s law among his subjects 
The most marvellous phenomena, reward of his laie virtue, 
had marked his coionation On that piopitious day, piccious 
gems and nch metals sprang spontaneously fiom the soil 
and weie scattered on the suiface Peails and treasures 
buried in the depths of the sea came foith and lay m 
abundance on the shores of the island, happy at possessing 
such a master A bamboo tice threw out three mnaculous 
blanches, one of silver, anothci laden with the most wonderful 
and choice flowers, and the tlmd coveied with paintings 
of the raiest animals and buds The king, who was too 
modest to accept all these tieasures foi himself, dclci mined 
to offer tl iffpi fo the great king Dhaimasoka, whose fame 
had reached him He theiefore confided these magnificent 
gifts to foi* 5 ambassadors, at whose head he placed his own 
nephew, and a Biahman 1 nown foi his science The am- 
bassadois, accompanied by a ninneious lctmue, cmbaibd 
at Jambukola They sailed seven days befoie teaching the 
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Indian coast, and took seven more days to get to Pat ah- 
putia, the capital of the gieat Asoka The Indian monaich 
received the maivellous gifts with the greatest joy, and not 
choosing that his gratitude should be less than his ally's 
gcneiosity, he sent Devanam-Piya-Tissa a piofusion of regal 
ornaments foi his new coronation 1 , and after detaining the 
ambassadois five months, he sent them back to Lanka, with 
the following message to their king f I have found refuge 
in the Buddha, the Law, and the Oidei, I have piously 
devoted myself to the religion of the son of the Sakyas 
Thou, 0 master of men, recognize also m thy heart these 
incomparable refuges, and ask sincerely of them thy 
salvation' The Sinhalese ambassadors, overwhelmed with 
honouis and chaiged with this noble message, embaiked 
at Tamiahpti (in Pah, TSmalettiya), and after navigating 
ten days, landed at Jambukola, whence the) had staited six 
months previously They transmitted to Devanam-Plya- 
Tissa the pious exhoitation of Dhaimasoka, but it appears 
that this exhoitation was not sufficiently poweiful, for the 
heart of the Sinhalese king lemamed unmoved 

Howevei, after the third Council, the gieat Asoka, 
Piotector of the faith, determined to ensure the triumph of 
the Buddhic faith by sending numeious emissanes to the 
neighbounng countnes Proselytism had spiead fiom the 
noith of the peninsula, from Kashmir and Gandhara, down 
to the Cential Pi ounces, into the inaccessible country of 
the Mahialtas (Mahaiattha) and to the foreign countnes 
of Yonaloka and Apaiantaka Dharmasoka sent his own 
son Mahinda, ^ho had been admitted mto TheJDi der twelve 

1 Although M ah In Inn’s national pnde strives to hide the truth, 
seems probable tint U this epoch the king of Ceylon ^vis a tubutary 
of the Indian monaich, who was mistei of all JambudvTpa This is 
still more probable, from tlu fact that Asoka lccommends the SinhnWe 
tmlnssulois to lme their king ciowntd agun, tins was evidently 
a kmd of mvi Lituie 
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years befoie, with his sister Sanghamitta, to carry the word 
of the Tathagata to the foitunate island of Lanka Maha 
Mahmda joyfully obeyed his fathers commands, and stalled 
with four other monks, whose names deseive to be recoided 
with his own these were Itthiya, Uttiya, Sambala, and 
Bhaddasala When he arrived m Lanka with his com¬ 
panions, Mahmda piesented himself at once to the king 
Devanam-Plya-Tissa, as the son and envoy of his poweifui 
ally Dharmasoka Devanam-Plya-Tissa then remembeicd 
the pious advice his ambassadors had biought him, and 
lending a favourable ear to the discouise of the Buddhist 
apostle he was soon conveitcd As he set an example of 
piofound veneiation foi the foicign monks, and peisonally 
waited upon them m the presence of his whole couit duimg 
their meagre repast, the public enthusiasm lapidly inci cased 
The king’s step-sister, the princess Anula, was conveitcd, with 
five hundred women The population of the capital thionged 
to the king’s palace, wheie Mahmda was lesuhng, to heai 
his teaching, and each day thousands were conveitcd 
Mahmda spoke the language of the count!y, and as the 
Mahavansa says, ‘ thus he became the torch that lighted up 
all the island of Lanka ’ 

The number of monks rapidly mcieased, and viharas 
were soon built for them, among otheis the Malu-Vihaia, 
the most ancient and largest of all These magnificent 
buildings, where the monks took up their abode dunng the 
rainy season, did not suffice The king, in his munificence, 
added laige donations, and m offeimg the Mafiamcgha to 
Mahmda, he^ pOuied the consecrating water on the hands 
of the apostle, who gave him the plans for the consU uttion 
*of thuty-tw.Q’ stupas On anothei occasion, the king himself 
traced with his own hands the funow that was to enclose 
a vast territory given to a convent lie himself dune the 
two royal elephants that drew the golden plough though 
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the conseciated soil 1 A ciowd of buildings rose on all sides, 
and stupas were elected wheie\er popular superstition fancied 
it found tiaces of the Tathagata or of any foimei Buddhas 

The stupas however requued relics, for without these 
they would not be sufficiently holy, so Devanam-Piya-Tissa, 
having begged his pious ally to give him some, Dhatmasoka 
sent him one of the Buddha's collar-bones The author of 
the Mahavama descnbes the public ceiemonies with which 
the holy lelic was leceived It was deposited on the top 
of the Missaka hill, which hencefoith took the name of 
Chetiya, and on this occasion the king's youngest brother, 
Mattabhciya, received holy ordeis, at the same time as seveial 
thousand peisons 

All these ceiemonies, however magnificent they might be, 
weie, however, nothing in comparison to those which gieeted 
the sacied bianch of the Bodhi tree, under which the 
Tathagata had become the supicme and perfect Buddha 
The king Dhatmasoka insisted on cutting it with his own 
hand at Bodhimanda, he himself placed it on the ship that 
was to take it down the Ganges, and he accompanied it as 
far as the place of cmbaikation at Tamralipti He shed 
copious tcais on paiting with it, and confided it to the caie 
of his daughter Sanghamitta, who was going to Smhala 
with eleven nuns, foi though Mahmda could ordain pnests, 
the law only permitted a woman to ordain pnestessesor nuns 

Mahanama, m 1 elating the nniaculous voyage of the 
bianch of the Boclludiuma, changes the usually simple style 
of his nauatne and becomes almost lyric * 

*The vessel on which the bianch of Che Bodhi was 
shipped, lapidly cleft the billows, and at the distance of 

1 The uithor of the ]\Iahavan\a indicates with the giealist precision, 
as a mm will acqu untid with the count ly, all the chflcicnt places 
thiouph which the toy il funow passed 'these details, as well as 
tnmy othus given l>y hlaluiuma, are \eiy valuable with regard to the 
ancient gcogiaphy of < t)lon Burnouf intended making use ol them 
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a yojana, the waves of the gieat Ocean smoothed down before 
it Flowers of five diffeient colours blossomed aiound it, 
and the sweetest strains of music filled the an with melody 
Innumerable offerings weie bi ought by innumerable deities, 
while the Nagas in vam had recourse to their magic power, 
to steal the divine ti ee' 

Sanghanntta, the High Priestess, fiustiated their evil designs 
by the power of her sanctity, and the ship bearing this 
incomparable relic soon amved at Jambukola Evciylhing 
had been got ready on the shores to receive it with all the 
veneialion it deserved When the vessel came in sight, 
the king dashed into the sea, and, advancing till the water 
was up to his neck, he began a joyful and pious chant m 
honoui of the Buddha lie then had the case m which the 
tiee was put earned by sixteen peisons of sixteen different 
castes, who deposited it m a magnificent hall picpaied for 
it He invested the sacied branch with the sovereignty of 
Lanka, and himself, for thiee days and thice nights, stood as 
sentinel at the door of the hall offenng it uch piesents 

Imagination can follow the lnumphal maich of the 
branch fiom the Vihaia of Paclnna, wheie it had first been 
handed over to the pnests, to Anuiadhapuia the capital, 
wheie it only amved on the fouiteenth day, ‘at the horn 
when the shadows aie longest' At sumise, it was earned 
m by the noithein gates of the city, through which it was 
borne m piocession, and it was taken out by the southern 
gate to be conveyed to the beautiful gaiden of Mahamegha, 
where it was tcvbe planted Sixteen princes c lad m the most 
brilliant gaam&ts stood ready to leccivc it, but the bianch, 
bieakmg loose fiom the hands of men, suddenly lose m the 
* air, whereat remained before the astonished gaze of the 
crowd, lighted up by a halo of six luminous iajs It 
came down again at sunset, and planted itself m the soil, 
and foi seven days a pioteclmg cloud shaded it and waloud 
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it with salutaiy lam Fruit giew on it m an instant, and 
the king was able to propagate throughout the island the 
marvellous tree, the Bodhi, the piomise of eternal salvation 

Mahanama, 1 elates all these mnacles and many otheis 
besides, without the slightest hesitation or criticism, and he 
gives them as occumng in the eighteenth year of Dharma- 
soka’s reign 

What is more real is the piety of Devanam-Piya-Tissa, 
which is shown by the vast and numeious monuments which 
he elected in all the paits of the island which were under 
his mle, and like him convened to the tiue faith Mahanama 
mentions these edifices one after the other, and it is pro¬ 
bable that if reseaiches weie made, tiaces would still be 
found, for this histonan’s indications aie sufficiently piecise 
to ensuie a favouiable lesult The Sinhalese monarch began 
these constiuctions with his reign, and for foity years he 
unceasingly continued them 

As this king died without childien, one of his younger 
biothers, called Uttiya, succeeded him The gieat Mahmda 
lived eight yeais undei the new leign, and was able to 
consolidate the work of conveision he had so auspiciously 
undei taken Living in rcticat on the Hill of the relics 
(<Chehya pabbcitd ), he was the spmtual governor of the 
kingdom, ‘mling over numeious disciples, directing the 
Chuich he had founded, foi tifying the people by his teaching, 
which was similai to that of the Tathagata himself, and 
deliveimg Lahka hom the ignorance of sin' ^ At his death, 
he was given a splendid funeial, the king, oveicome with 
gnef, went himself to fetch the body, and bringing'it back in 
the midst ol the lamentations of the people, deposited it in 
the Maha Vihaia, conseciatmg theie a chapel to his memoiy 
which was hencefoith called Ambamalaka After seven 
days of mourning and ofleungs, the body was burned, and 
the iclics of the High Buesl weie divided, some of them 
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being placed m a stupa laised on the veiy spot, and the 
lemamder being sent to the puncipal convents of Smhala 
As for the High Pnestess Sanghamitta, she only suivived her 
brother Mahmda one year, and at hei death she leceived 
the same honours as had been bestowed on him Such is, 
according to the Mahdvansa , the account of the conveision 
of Ceylon to Buddhism Putting aside the fables created by 
supeistition, there is nothing m this nan alive that cannot be 
accepted Whatever may have been the lelations between 
Buddhic India and Smhala befoie the reign of Dcvanam- 
Plya-Tissa, it is evident that before that epoch Buddhism 
was not established in the island It was the gieat Asoka, 
Protector of the faith, the poweiful monaich who lulcd over 
the whole of India, who converted Ce>lon to the new faith 
He introduced it by the peaceful means of preaching, and 
it was fiom Magadha that the apostles fiom whom Lanka 
leceived the Woid had come Relics of the Buddha weie 
sent to Smhala } and the ambassadois who conveyed them 
were at the same time piopagiiois of the faith These 
impoitant events took place, accoidmg to the native chiono- 
logy, about the year 300 b c 

The introduction of Buddhism into Smhala, did not how¬ 
ever ensuie peace, for dunng the ieigns that followed that of 
Utliya, the countiy was a constant piey to the invasions of 
the Tamils who came fiom the neighbounng coasts of India, 
01 to civil w r ais among the chfleient paities who contended 
for supremacy. One of the most celebiated lings of that 
time was J 3 usTita-Gammi, who lcigncd fiom the yeat 161 to 
the yeat 137 befoie Clmst lie drove out the Tamils, with 
the help *of five hundiccl pnests who weie mcoipoiated m 
his aimy, and lotoicd to the woislup of the Buddha the 
same magnihcence as m the days of Devanatn-Piya-Tissa 
and Uttiya He built the Maha-Stilpa, the Lugist of all the 
stupas in Ceylon, as its name indicates. It was an enoimous 
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buck building, the lums of which can still be seen neai 
Anuiadhapuia, and at the solemn mauguiation that took 
place m the yeai 157 bc, admnable paintings were ex¬ 
hibited to the public gaze on which the Jatakas or successive 
bnths of the Buddha were represented The Maha-Stupa 
was only finished under the leign of Saddha-Tissa, a brother 
of Dushta-Gamim, his own son, Sail, having prefened to 
renounce his rights to the throne, sooner than give up a 
Chandali woman, whom he had made his wife 

Besides external and intestine wais, there weie at times 
religious dissensions The Maha-Vihara of Anuradhapuia, 
which should have been the centie of oithodoxy, had seen 
its authority weakened by many schisms, and the convent 
of Abhayagm became almost its equal A monarch of the 
name of Waita-Gam 1111 protected the schismatics, and it was 
to them he entiusted all the alms he distributed to his people 
Undei this punce’s icign, m the >eai 89 bc the sacred texts 
of the Pitalattaya (Pali, the thiee Baskets), which till then 
had been 01 ally pieseived by the priests, as well as the 
oithodox commentaiy on the Afthakaika , weie for the 
fust time put into wilting This piecaution appeared in¬ 
dispensable, m oulei that false doctrines should not, by 
the peiveisity of the people, stifle the true religion Never¬ 
theless, heiesies continued to haiass the faith, just as the 
invasions of the Tamils devastated the country, and three 
centunes elapsed befoie a king icigncd who restoied peace 
m Smhala * This was the king Tissa, suin^med Vohaiaka- 
iaja, because to him belongs the honoui of abblishmg tortuie, 
which cniel practice had existed in Ceylon fiom time 1m- 
memoual Full of geneiosily towards the pnejts, he paid* 
off the debts due by the convents, which weie heavily 
involved, he e\en did moie, for he actively supported 
the oithodoxy of the Malu-Vihaia, against the Vetulliya 
heresy piofesstd in the convent of Abhayagms 
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Under the leign of one of his successor, called Mahasena, 
fiom 275 to 302 of the Christian era, it was, on the contrary, 
heiesy that prevailed, and the monks of Abhayagm, gaming 
the king to their cause, had the Maha-Vihara, the home of 
their adversaries, destroyed The cast out pncsts took 
refuge at Malaya, m the piovince of Rohana, and lemamed 
there m banishment for nine years The Maha-Vihara was 
completely destroyed, and its most valuable contents taken 
to Abhayagin, which seemed to have gained a definitive 
victory However, one of the king's numsteis iose up in 
favour of the exiles, and the principal agent of the persecution, 
Sanghamitta, having been assassinated by a woman, the 
puests of the Maha-Vihaia weie recalled, then convent 
was rebuilt, and although they weie not ceitain of enjoying 
lasting protection, they weie able to re-establish ichgious 
worship accoiding to then own mles Moieovei, Mahasena, 
notwithstanding the mobility of his ichgious sentiments, 
seems to have been an enlightened and benevolent king, 
history has kept a recoicl of his gieat voiks of public utility 
sixteen fountains and a gieat canal called Pabbata which he 
had opened 

With Mahasena’s reign, the ycai 302 of the Christian era, 
the Mahava?isa ends The woik vas continued, as we hau 
already mentioned, under the name of ^uhtvama^ down to 
the middle of the last century The son of Malian nn, 
Smmeghavaima, strove to ictneve his fathers impiety, and 
m the ninth yey of his icign (*jio n c ) the lalnous tooth 
of the Buddha !>DtVhadhafu), liitiuito kept at I)antapuia, was 
bioughl to Ceylon by a Biahtnan pitncess The idle was 
^deposited 11^ the temple of Dhammathakka, and so on became* 
the object of populai enthusiasm and venuationd 

1 The history of the Buddha's tooth is ccrtnmly one of the mowt 
curious among all the Buddhist supcrslitums It h is been the subject of 
a special work, the V&thddhatQmsa, wlush^tdi exists, md which, wzituu 
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It is not necessary to allude further to the history of 
Ce>lon, nevertheless we must just mention, to the honour 
of the Buddhist faith, the reign of Buddhadasa, from the 
year 339 to 368 of the Christian era, who was also a great 
doctor, and who wrote in the Sanskrit language books that 
are still referred to at the present day This benevolent 
king also founded a number of hospitals, and established 
a doctor for each district of ten villages To this period 
must be attributed the translation of the Pali Sutras into 
Sinhalese 

Finally, it must be remembered that in the year 420 the 
Sinhalese Atthakathd was letranslated into Pali by the cele¬ 
brated Brahman Buddhaghosa The AtthakatM , or com¬ 
mentary on the sacred books, had been translated from Pali 
into Sinhalese by Mahinda, but in course of time the original 
Pali had disappeared, and the unity of the orthodox texts 
suffered from this serious omission Buddhaghosa was 
appointed to repair it But the priests of the Maha-Vihaia 
of Anuradhapura, to whom he applied, took the wisest 
precautions to be assured against any deception on his part 
They first gave him to translate, as a test, two Gathas,of which 
they had the authentic text in Pali, and which Buddhaghosa 
was to translate from Sinhalese into Pali This translation 
was examined three times by the college of pnests, and as 
Buddhaghosa honourably sustained this minute scrutiny, the 
pnests no longer hesitated to confide to him the Pitakatiaya 
and the Attakathd He thereupon retired to the vihara of 
Ganthakara at Anuiadhapuia, and translated the whole of 
the Sinhalese Atihakatha into Pali, 'according to the gram¬ 
matical rules of the Magadha language, the loot of all 
languages’ Buddhaghosa’s version is still m. use at the? 

century after century, was continued down to the middle of the last 
century The tooth, after many peiegrinations, was deposited m the 
Temple of Maligawa at Kandy, and m 1847 Tumour had it m his own 
keeping as representative of the English government 
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present time As for him, aftei having finished this difficult 
woik to the great satisfaction of the priests, he returned to 
Magadha, whence he had come, and lived there to a veiy 
advanced age 

It will be seen that the Buddhist priests of the fifth 
century were more fortunate, or rather more prudent, than 
Sir Alexander Johnston was in our day 

Such is the series of events related in the first \olume of 
the Mahavansa , which has been given to us by Tumour 
The end of the work would be, m other lespects, no less 
interesting, but although twenty years have elapsed since 
the first volume was published, it has not yet made its 
appeal ance The style of this singular history is what 
might be expected extremely simple, devoid of affectation, 
and generally sufficiently clear The use of veise is not 
surprising in annals that aim at preseiving an edifying 
recollection of the past The verses of the MahCwansa 
are more like rhymed prose than what is generally con¬ 
sidered poetry The Pali language is as supple as Sanskrit, 
and m these flexible idioms eveiything can be written in 
verse, from grammars and dictionaries down to philosophical 
systems The metre, with its precise and stncl rules, is but 
a means of assisting the memory and ensuring the authentic 
preservation of the texts 

As to the talent of the historian, pioperly called, it may be 
judged by the preceding analysis Malunuma was an 
annalist, and nothing more Histoiy, exact, restore, and 
seaichmg, such; as we understand it, did not suit these 
races, and-the MaMvansct, important as it is—although a 
masterpiece of Indian talent—is no exception to the rule 
Sometimes 1# the authoi tries to rise above his subject and 
diaw some nobler lessons from the facts he relates But 
the trivial and unifoim reflections on the instability of human 
things and the imperturbable power of the faith that iccur 
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at the end of each chapter, do not endow Mahanama with 
the chaiacteristics of a tiue histonan They merely show 
most excellent intentions, but he does not succeed in 
making his history a teaching, whatever pains he may have 
taken to do so It is a recapitulation of absurd legends 
which he never criticizes, and an injudicious compendium 
of leal events which are neither sufficiently understood noi 
sufficiently explained 

The extensive chionology contained in the Mahavansa 
lmpaits to it its special value Chronology is valuable 
eveiywheie, but infinitely moie in India than elsewhere, as 
it is most scaice in that country Mahanama’s system was 
veiy simple He begins fiom the death of the Buddha, just 
as we begin from the birth of Christ Nothing could be 
cleaiei than this mode of reckoning, and as th eMakamnsa, 
through subsequent wntings, is continued and earned on till 
the middle of the last century, it is easy, with all the indica¬ 
tions that are to be found m it, to trace back the course of 
time, and to attain, for the history of Ceylon, a pieciseness 
that the lnstoiy of India had never had In this manner 
Tumour was able to re-establish, from the date of the 
Nnvana and the landing of Vijaya at Tambapanm, the 
whole chronology of the Sinhalese kings down to the year 
1798, when the last native king, Sri Vikrama Rajasmgh, 
was dethroned by the English and died m captivity Tur- 
nour was able to write this most useful woik by refening 
entnely to* reliable documents, without admitting conjec- 
tuies, he had only consulted the native •.annals, and had 
found all the necessary materials in abundance?* 
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Actual condition of the Buddhist clergy in Ceylon , as described by the 
Rev Spence Hardy , If esleyan missionary 7 he novitiate , the 
ordination, letter from the Burmese high priest Wealth oj the 
Sinhalese cler gy Individual poverty op the priests, then austerity 
7 he canonical sailed writings in Ceylon Public leading of the 
Bana {the Woid) Festival at Pantura in 1839 Ihe, UpmaKas , 
the Pint or ceremony of exorcism 7 hi BhavanCt oi meditation , 
super natm alpowers confer ?edby it Mer itorious at ti ( S at ha/u lyas ) 
and their miraculous influente Nirvana at 101 ding to Sinhalese 
pnests, then ardent faith, thtv spirit of tolerante, care bestowed 
on the education of children Mtdual Knowledge of the clergy, 
subordination of the clergy to the ruling powers Division oj 
Sinhalese, cle? qy into sects Relations of Sinhalese Buddhism wit/i 
Christianity Progress of Catholicism and education under the 
English r ule Stain tics of Ceylon 

We will now leave the past in ordei to study the actual 
condition of Buddhism in Ceylon, and we shall take 0111 
information more particularly fiom the writings of the 
Rev Spence Hardy, aided by a few details gatheiecl fiom 
other sources Spence Haidy resided twenty ycais m Ce) Ion 
as a Wesleyan missionary (1825-1845) In the even ise of 
his sacred ministiy he was thrown into constant intercom se 
with the natives, whom he strode to instuict and console 
Full of zeal for his calling, he fulfilled his duties* wuth a fer¬ 
vour that is testified by the two w r oiks he has published on 
Buddhism ~^As soon as he leached Ceylon he began the 
study of the language, in order to acquaint lumself thoioughly 
mth a religion which it was his ambition to supplant by 
a better one, and he never ceased the pursuing of the studies 
he had so energetically begun He wished more pat ticulai ly 
to be of use to the missionaries who should succeed him, and 
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it was with this practical object m view that he wrote his two 
books, Eastern Monachtsm and The Manual of Buddhism 

The English missionaries must decide if Spence Hardy 
succeeded m carrying out his purpose, and if these two works 
have really assisted them m their struggle against the deplor¬ 
able superstitions which they are striving to replace by the 
Christian faith But it would perhaps have been preferable 
had Spence Hardy confined his labours to the present con¬ 
dition of Buddhism in Ceylon, and not undertaken such a 
very extensive woik 

The history of Eastern Monachism is an extensive subject, 
and we have not at present sufficient materials to treat it 
properly Spence Hardy only saw the monks, 01 rather 
Buddhist priests, in Ceylon Buddhism, however, has spread 
to many other countries, it extends from Kashmir to the 
eastern frontiers of China, and fiom Ceylon to the north 
of Tibet What a variety of countries, laces, climates, 
languages and beliefs 1 And who can pertinently say, m 
the present state of information, what Buddhism really 
consists m for each of these people? It is not granted to 
every one to reside twenty years m Ceylon, and Spence 
Hardy might have seized the opportunity of giving a mono- 
graphy, every detail of which would have been valuable, 
because each one would have been unimpeachably exact 
A study limited to Sinhalese Buddhism in its piesent con¬ 
dition would have been of the greatest value and utility, for 
southern Buddhism has been concentrated m Ceylon, just 
as northern Buddhism was concentrated in Nepaul 

It is all the more to be regretted that Spence Hardy did not 
adopt this method, inasmuch that he seems to have thought 
of it himself, and to have been aware of the? great value 
such a work would have possessed, for he says in his preface 
that m the present state of our knowledge on Buddhism, 
the authentic tunslations drawn from contemporary dialects 
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may be very useful, as they reveal the sentiments and habits 
of the priests of the piesent time He adds that the writings 
of the Sinhalese authors abound in Pali quotations, of which 
language they possessed a thorough knowledge, and as m 
their eyes the books they translated or paraphrased are 
sacred writings, it may be supposed that their works give an 
exact idea of the original ones 
It appears that in Ceylon the novitiate of the priests is 
more strict than m othei Buddhist countries The novices 
who m Sinhalese are called Gamnnanses or associates, are 
compelled to reside in the convent m which they leteive 
their instruction In other countries the rules is less exacting, 
and the novice may remain with his family, provided he goes 
as often as possible to receive the lessons of lus spmtual 
teacher In Ceylon, on the contrary, residence m the convent 
is an imperative condition, for the novice is considered a 
priest, and as such is subject to the same rules Neveithe- 
less the novice is free to choose the monastery or vihara he 
desires to be attached to, and Sinhalese books have been 
expressly written to guide the young priest m his chou c 
When he has decided, after long and minute self-cxamma- 
tion, he states his intentions to a pnest, taking with him a 
robe, which he must receive back from his hands, in order to 
begin his novitiate under this new garb He then humbly asks 
his superior to pronounce over him the thieefold Buddhist 
formulas (; tunsarana ), that is the threefold Refuges * I go for 
refuge to the Buddha, I go for refuge to the Law, I go for 
refuge to the Or$er,’ the novice repeating the sacred formula 
after the priest, he then recites the Dasani 011 en Piecepts, 
which may be called the Novice’s Decalogue 
* I take tfe vow not to destroy life, I take the vow not to 
steal, I take the vow to abstain from impurity , I take the 
vow not to lie, I take the vow to abstain from intoxicating 
drinks, which hinder progress and virtue, I take the vow 
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not to eat at foi bidden times, I take the vow to abstain from 
dancing, singing, music, and stage plays , I take the vow not 
to use garlands, scents, unguents or ornaments, I take the 
vow not to use a high or broad bed, I take the vow not to 
leceive gold or silver ’ 

Aftei pronouncing these vows, the novice enters the convent 
and daily fulfils his humble and labonous tasks A manual, 
called the Dma chanyawa , Daily Occupations of the Priest, 
minutely establishes the rules, fi om which he must not deviate 
He must rise before daylight and wash (his first duty is to 
wash his teeth), then sweep the yard of the vihaia and 
round the Bo tree, fetch the dunking water for the day, 
filter it, and place it leady for use These first duties ful¬ 
filled, he is to rctue to a solitary place and meditate for an 
hour on the rules he has obeyed and those that are to follow 

When the vihara bell rings to announce the moment of 
the sacrifice, he must approach the stupa in which the relics 
are enshrined, or the Bo tree, and offer whatever floweis he 
has been able to procui e, as though the Buddha weie present 
m peison lie must especially meditate on the great virtues 
of the Tatlugata, and beg the holy relics to absolve him of 
all the negligences and faults he may have committed He 
must remain some moments piostiate worshipping, with his 
forehead, knees, and elbows touching the ground He will 
consult his Lita or calendar, in order to know by the length 
of the shadows what hour it is, the age of the moon, and the 
number ofc years elapsed since the death of the Buddha He 
must again meditate for a short time on th^ beneficial lesults 
of obedience to the regulations, and the unappreciable ad¬ 
vantages of wearing the yellow robe Soon after, taking the 
begging bowl he must follow his superior in h£ daily rouriQ 
for food, taking caie to remain at a proper distance fiom 
him, and hand him the bowl when they approach a village. 
On reaching it, the novice must cast down his eyes with the 
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greatest care so as to avoid the sight of women, men, 
elephants, horses, chariots, and soldiers When the alms-bow 1 
has been filled by the chanty of the faithful, the novice takes 
back the bowl from his superior, who hands him also his 
upper garment, and both return to the vihara 

The young man must then offer a seat to his master, wash 
his feet, and place the food before him, he can only pai take 
of it himself aftei him, and must repeat certain sacramental 
stanzas before and after eating He must then wash the 
alms-bowls and place it m the sun to dry before putting it 
away After the meal is ovei he washes his face, and putting 
on his robe, silently worships the Buddha and his superior 
He may then retire to a solitary place and again search his 
heartand givehimselfup to the exercise of the Mttta bhavana , 
or the Meditation on Kindness and Affection About an hour 
afterwards he is to begin his studies from the sacred books, 
or copy one of them, asking his superior’s assistance for any 
passage he does not undei stand He then lights a fire and 
a lamp, and prepaies everything for the reading of the Bami, 
or the Canon, he calls the priest who is to lecife it, washes 
his feet, and sits down in the attitude prescribed for listening 
to the sacred readings, which finish by a recitation of the 
Pint or exorcism used by priests If aftex all these duties 
he still has a few minutes’ leisure before sunset, the novice 
is again to sweep the sacred places as he did in the early 
morning 

Such are the vows and regular occupations ol tlurSinhalese 
novices ,* 

The laymen who wishes lor enhance to the Order must lie 
at least eight years old before obtaining the novitiate, and at 
least twenty before receiving full initiation (ordination, u/>a- 
sampadii ) The novitiate lasts about ten years, the parents’ 
consent is absolutely necessary, and it would not seem that 
the spintof proselytism leads the Ceylpn priest to infringe this 
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rule The vocation declares itself in the schools which are 
kept by puests, and at a very early age the children who will 
be disposed to take orders show their inclination Moreovei, 
the vows aie not mevocable, and abjuration, although lare, is 
not impossible, not is it consideied a dishonour It is simply 
legarded as a confession of weakness, which in its sincerity 
is creditable The holy life is renounced because the monk 
feels himself mcapableofloyallyfulfillingitssevereregulations 

But m the majority of cases the novice steadfastly believes in 
the advantages of a religious life, and does not think of 
deserting it He is taught that it delivers him from many 
evils, and ensures him the following benefits he is delivered 
from the desu e for nches and pleasure (vasfufiama, klesakama ), 
he is sure of having food ; he learns to be satisfied with what¬ 
ever he is given, he fears neither the oppression of the wicked 
nor of kings, he is saved from all the anxiety entailed by 
the possession of land, hoises, cattle, &c , he need not fear 
robbers noi officials, he need not even rise at their approach , 
in one word, he is delivered from every sort of fear 

Doubtless these benefits are of a negative kind, but they 
arc suffi< lent, with the hope of Nirvana, to attract novices, 
and hitheito, the Buddhist cleigy of Ceylon has been easily 
iemnted,althoughit is at presentless numerous than in former 
days, when Hiouen-Thsang states the number of monks to 
have been six thousand Discipline, moreover, is vigilantly 
maintained, and w r e will quote a document that proves how 
w T ell the Ceylon puests undeistand the importance of the 
novitiate, this is the letter from the Bu^nese high pnest 
(Sangk<wajti) m answer to the appeal of the Sinhalese priests 
for advice. It is dated m the year 1802 

‘As it is erroneously believed/ the high priest writes, 
* that certain regulations were not made for novices, and were 
only obligatory foi puests who have received ordination, I will 
recall to you the following passage of the Commentary on 
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the Maka-Vagga , m oidei to show you what little ground 
theie is for such an opinion “ As long as a monk,” says this 
Commentary, “ is ignorant of the details of the discipline he 
should follow, as long as he does not know how to put on his 
robes, or piesent the alms-bowl, or when to stand and when 
to sit down, or how to eat or drink according to the pre¬ 
scribed rules, he must not be sent into the houses where food 
is indiscriminately given to the priests, nor to places where it 
is distributed each day to some chosen priests He must not 
eithei be sent into the forest or to any public assembly 
But he must remain with some older priests, who shall instruct 
him like a child, he must be carefully taught what is and 
what is not peinutted, each day he must be shown how to 
arrange his robe and wear it, and he should have explained 
to him all the parts of the discipline that he must obseive ” ’ 
This mstiuction {scuidesd) given by the Buunese high 
priest proves that the discipline of the novices in Ceylon had 
been relaxed at the beginning of this centuiy, and that the 
need to re-establish it had been felt 

When the novice is sufficiently instiucted, and he has 
attained the proper age, he then receives the oidination which 
is to make him a priest foi the lemamdei of his life The 
rules of ordination are veiy simple, and are contained in 
a little work called Kammavctcham , which has been tianslated 
into Sinhalese, the following are the chief points On the day 
appointed a chapter ( sang/m ) is held of not less than four 
priests The candidate is introduced, and is aiked if the 
special things pertaining to a monk—the alms-bowl, inbts, 
&c, which kave been placed before the assembly—are his 
On his reply in the affirmative he is shown the place where 
lie must staiM during his examination lie is first asked if 
he is free from any of the disqualifying diseases—leprosy, 
epilepsy, &c Secondly, if he is a human being, a man, and 
a free man—a slave not being able to take orders without 
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the consent of his master, if he has any debts, if he is 
exempt from the king’s service , if he has the consent of his 
parents, if he is twenty years of age ,—in one word, if he 
has all the conditions requisite foi priesthood 

When these points have been settled, the president bids 
the novice advance in front of the assembled monks, and the 
novice, coming foiwatd, says three times in a respectful voice, 

‘ I ask the chapter for ordination ’ (upasampada) The 
president declares that the novice is fiee from all that might 
hinder his admission, that he possesses all that a priest should 
possess, and that he asks for upasampada Then he repeats 
three times, ‘Let those who are of opinion to grant this 
lequest remain silent, and he who opposes it declare so at 
once ’ If the chapter silently consents to the candidate’s 
admission, the piesidcnt reminds the novice of some of the 
rules that he will henceforth have to submit to till the end of 
his life, such as the food he may lcceive, the clothes he may 
wear, the medicines he is permitted to use in case of ill¬ 
ness, and the crimes which would cause his exclusion from 
the community Aftei this consecration, the newly-elected 
member declares that he submits to this law, without however 
taking a vow of obedience or making any kind of promise 
hiom this moment the novice becomes a priest, and the 
Buddhist confraternity counts another member 

It often happens that a novice, presenting himself before 
the chapter for his examination, puts off the robes and 
resumes ^ layman’s clothes, in order to put on with more 
solemnity the new robe, which shows the^eople his sacred 
calling. Sometimes he is accompanied to tjie place of 
oidmation by his family, his friends, and by a crowd who 
carry banneis m honour of the festivity Sometimes, indeed, 
kings have mingled with the procession thiough the streets 
of Kandy, when the candidate was deemed worthy of such 
honom, either by his parentage or his virtues At the present 
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day the ordinations are only made m the capital by the 
hands of the Maha-Nayaka or the Anu-Nayaka, that is 
the Director-General or the Assistant Director But it 
appears that this is an innovation, and Spence Hardy remarks 
that this is a change similar to that which formerly transferred 
from the clerical community to the bishops alone the right 
of ordination 

Although the upasampada does not confer an indelible 
character, it is extremely rare m Ceylon that the yellow robe 
is abandoned for a return to the world This is sure evidence 
of the ardour of the Sinhalese faith 'there are, howevei, 
Buddhist countries in which it is almost a spoit to take or 
leave holy orders In those countries there is haidly a single 
person who has not, at least once in his life, been a monk 
for a longer or shorter period, it is like a pious retreat taken 
on trial, but m which there is no wish to iemam permanently 
In Siam it is the custom every year, in the month of Asaiha, 
for the king to cast aside his royal garments, shave lus head, 
and assume the yellow robe of the novice, m order to do 
penance, with his whole court, in one of the most celebiated 
viharas The most devout monarchs carry then piety even 
a step further, for they bung in their retinue skives they aic 
supposed to have converted, whom they cause to be shaved 
and ordained as priests It appears that in the kingdom ol 
Ava the same practices are allowed Doubtless they fancy 
they are performing an act of sincere piety, but at the same 
time they lower the respect which ought to be fylt for the 
clerical character^ and in Burmah it is a frequent thing for 
married people who wish to be divorced to become priests tor 
a few months, in order afterwards to be able to marry again 
# In Ceylon^ordmation is a solemn act, and no one takes 
orders unless he has the firm intention of remaining iaithful 
to them This fact is an honour to Sinhalese piety, and 
Spence Hardy ascertained that such was really the <ase 
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Another point which was easy to verify, and on which the 
authoi was able to obtain thoiough mfoimation, is the great 
wealth possessed by the Sinhalese clergy The vow of 
poverty is geneially strictly obseived, and, like m the first 
centuries of Buddhism, the monks only possess the eight 
following articles thiee robes of different shapes, a gudle 
for the loins, an alms-bowl m clay or iron ( patara ), a razor 
—complete tonsure being obligatory—a needle to mend their 
clothes, and a watei-stiamer through which they have to 
strain all they dunk ( perahcmkctda) No individual monk is 
permitted to possess anything beyond these indispensable 
aitides But the community may be wealthy without dis¬ 
obeying the law, and in Ceylon they are extremely rich 
In an inscription engiaied on a lock at Mihmtale, near 
Anuiadhapuia, which dates fiom the year 262 of our era, 
it is specified that the lands given to the vihara are to remain 
the undivided property of the priests, that legular accounts 
aie to be kept by special officeis of the revenues of the 
temple, and that these accounts are to be made up at the 
end of eveiy month, and must at the end of each year be 
piesented to a chaptei of pnests appointed to verify and 
audit them, &c , &c 

It has always been held a principle in Ceylon, as well as in 
India, that the whole territory belongs to the monarch , but 
m piactice this principle has had very numerous exceptions, 
and from the earliest times the temples and even individuals 
have possessed land It is veiy probable that at first the 
royal donations weie the rewaid of signal lei vices rendered 
to the pei son of the king or to the state, and that in course 
of time these pioperties, which had become hereditary, were 
given to the viharas to avoid taxation, and held on leases by 
the former landlords When the kings made these generous 
donations to the temples, they weie careful to impose on the 
cultivators of the soil certain obligations towards the priests, 
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A multitude of msciiptions attest this, besides the one at 
Mihmtale The lands thus gi anted ceased to be liable for 
any seivice to the king, and the set vices originally due 
to him were transferred to the temple The Sinhalese 
cleigy had thus become extremely wealthy, and as the per¬ 
sonal maintenance of the monks, reduced to the stnet limits 
above mentioned, cost very little, the community was 
benefited by all the favouis and all the savings 

* When I passed,’ Spence Haidy says, ‘m tiavelling thiough 
the mtenor of Ceylon, befoie landscapes that would justify the 
legend which makes out this island to be the eaithly patadise, 
and I noticed lands that vote exceptionally futile, I almost 
always found on inquiry that they wue the piopcrty of the 
priests ’ 

Robeit Knox, in the inteiestmg narrative of his long 
captivity in Ceylon, made the same remaih 1 The enm mous 
extent of the saceidotal lands and the wealth of the convents 
had also struck him The fatmeis of the viharas were the 
most prospeious m the island, thepnests demanded model ate 
rentals, and their estates weie admirably cultnated by men 
who made good profits The lcvenues weie used to keep 
up the viharas, temples, and stupas, as well as to piovide 
foi the expenses of the worship and the pay of the numetous 
officials attached to each community 

In an official lepoit made by Lieutenant Colonel Cole- 
brooke, one of the commissioneis appointed m 1831, we fmd 
the following passage c The estates belonging to tfio temples 
consist of the hugest hacks of cultivated land m the piovmt es 
of Kandy *In seveial of the temples and colleges, registers 
are kept of the land that belongs to them ; but as these 
registeis have not been examined, it has not been possible 

1 Robeit Knox’s cunous narrative has been republished sever il times, 
and shows the internal condition of Ceylon m the list halt ol the 
seventeenth century , lie was a pnsonu there hour 16^9 to 1080 
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to ascertain exactly what they contain At my request the 
registers of the principal temple of Kandy have been trans¬ 
lated, and it has been proved that the tenants and possessors 
of what are called the temple estates are m many provinces 
subject to different kinds of servitudes and contributions, 
whenever they may be demanded by the priests These 
stipulations aie minutely detailed m the registers, and the 
tenant faimei of each allotment has eithei a particular duty 
to fulfil, 01 he is bound to pay a paiticular tax, either for the 
lepans of the temple, 01 the maintenance of the chiefs and the 
pi tests and their officials, or for the great festivals of the year ’ 
It may with good reason be thought that there is a vast 
difference between the wealth and prosperity of these temples 
and the primitive institution of the Buddha, so simple and 
so scrupulously attached to poverty 

Nevertheless, the Sinhalese pilesthood has remained faith¬ 
ful to its vows of poverty, and observed all the rules, precise 
even to pueulity, with a perseverence which for twenty cen- 
tur les has nevei been 1 ela\ed The Buddhist priest absolutely 
declines to be fed except by the alms he receives He goes 
from house to house in the neighbouring town or village to 
present his alms-bowl He may not utter a word to express 
a wish, or point out any food he may by chance have seen, 
and he must always keep his eyes downcast, gazing fixedly 
before him 4 at the distance of a yoke 9 
The canonical books prescribe with the greatest care all 
the details regarding mendicity, the Vmyapti The monk on 
approaching a house, begging-bowl in hanc^ must not make 
any sign or sound that might warn the inhabitants of his 
presence If he is not seen, or if nothing is given him, he 
must pass on m silence without a gesture or word<bf repi oach, 
otherwise he would commit a grievous sin Some houses, 
where his virtue 01 reputation might be endangered, the priest 
is ordered to avoid, but he is on no account to pass by any 
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on the pretext of its poverty He must not lemam a long 
time before a house so as to become impoitunate, nor must 
he present himself more than three times m a place where 
nothing has been given him When the bowl is full, the 
monk retires home and eats m solitude the food he has been 
given, whatever it may be 

According to Spence Hardy, the Sinhalese monks still 
observe all these practices, which have lost none of their 
severity, the only difference they make is that they avoid 
begging at the houses and m the districts of the pooiei castes, 
such as the washermen and the mat-makers 

It cannot be denied that the foundei of Buddhism showed 
great wisdom in imposing upon his monks absolute silence 
and perfect resignation during the collection of the alms, 
which he made their only somce of supply, ioi he theieby 
ensured a long existence to this singular institution Othei 
founders of mendicant orders have not had the same lore- 
sight, oi perhaps had less ascendency over their adepts, and 
the result has been that society soon became weary of the 
intolerable importunity of the monks Moreov er, the Buddha 
made alms giving one of the pnncipal vntues he commended 
to the faithful, and none othei holds such a place m the 
Buddhist legends, by the self-denial it demands, and especially 
by the incomparable results it pi oduccd on those w ho pi actised 
it Alms, when taken from personal gams, are particulaily 
meritorious, and it is related that a devout king of Ce>lon 
used to work in the fields, like a common labour, m order 
to give the portion of rice he received as salary to a venerable 
priest It -is even added that he icmamed three consecutive 
years on a sugarcane plantation so as to offet to the 
priests all the sugar he received as wages He thus gave 
alms by the sweat of his brow instead oi simply drawing it 
from his royal treasuiy It is also related that the parents 
of the famous king DushtaGammi had mad< him take an 
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oath m his childhood, that he would never eat a repast 
without fit st putting aside, fiom his own food, a share for 
the priests The king faithfully kept his word, but in a 
moment of absent-mindedness, having neglected this duty, 
he peifoimed penance, and built a stupa and a vihaia, m 
expiation of his involuntary fault 

If by some unfortunate misadventure the priest received 
no food at all, what was he to do ? Was he bound to die of 
hunger? This question has not been laid down in such 
piecise terms by Buddhic law, but everything goes to piove 
that it would unhesitatingly enforce this extieme measure On 
no pretext must the mendicant speak, on no pietext must he 
break the rule which enjoins on him to live solely on what 
is given him If death be the consequence of this submission 
to the Law, it matteis not, and Buddhism generally fears 
death too little to be stopped by such a consideiation, which 
m such a case would only be legalded as a merit 1 The 
mmutise of the discipline as legards diet are as stuct as on 
any othei point, and when so many precautions are taken m 
ordei that food may not become the occasion of sin, it is 
tantamount to a piohibition of all food that does not exactly 
confoim with the unchangeable prescriptions of the Law 

These piescnptions are no less numeious or impelative as 
regai ds the monks’ clothing The monk has thiee robes, 
formed of two undeigarments—the antara-vasaka and the 
sanghah —and one loose robe winch coveis the whole of Ins 
body, except the light shouldei, called the uttardsanga He 

1 The legends quote a good many examples calculated^ stimulate 
the piety ot the monks One of the Buddha's disciples refuses a lemedy 
tint will cure him, bccuise the medicine had been prepared frorn^ 
directions he had given with another intention, and that t?e might have"* 
seemed to have asked for Anothei monk, sooner than eat fiuit fallen 
fiom a tiee, which the proprietor had not given him, runs the risk 
of d)ing of hunger During a famine, the Buddha’s disciples are 
reduced to feeding on horses’ oats, and the Tathagata does not allow 
them to use their supernatural powers to procure more suitable food 
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can never dispose of them, and if m any piessmg circum¬ 
stance—a danger for instance—he has been obliged to leave 
one of his robes in the village, it must not be left there more 
than six days, unless by special permission When a robe 
has been lost or stolen, or is worn out, the monk has not 
the right to demand another If the king or any high 
personage gives money to buy a robe, the pnest cannot 
take the money, which must be handed over to a thud 
person for the purchase of the robe If the intermediate 
agent is dishonest, and does not give the robe, the priest 
must not exact it, all he can do is to warn the pious giver 
who has advanced the money The proper time for offering 
new lobes is at the end of the rainy season, and the monk 
cannot accept them earlier than ten days before the end of 
the Vaisha (the retreat m the viharas during the rainy 
season) If, by chance, a monk should have received a robe 
outside of the pi escribed time, he must bung it back to the 
chapter, who dispose of it in favour of another priest The 
robes must be of common cotton cloth, for nothing can be 
too simple for the mendicant, if the garments aie new, they 
must be soiled with mud and dust before being worn, the 
more strict monks only wear rags picked up m the giave- 
yards 

In Ceylon, the month that follows the Varsha, or rainy 
season, is called the lobmg month (Chwai amasa) At this 
epoch the faithful offer the pnests pieces of cotton cloth 
called katina The chapter receive the gifts, ami a robe is 
gianted to thefmonk who seems to have the most uigent 
need of it,*oi rather to the priest who, duimg the Varsha, has 
.read and commented on the canonical books to his biethren 
The chaptef, assisted by a few laymen, sew the 1 obe together, 
and dye it a dull orange colour, these piepaiations must be 
done in a day, or sixty horns, accoulmg to the wa> the 
natives reckon time 
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On ceitam occasions, the cotton material is itself woven 
under the eyes of the chapter The hall m which the Bana 
has been lead is filled with women seated on the floor, who 
bring cotton, just as they have taken it from the tiee, other 
women diaw it from its capsules, and prcpaie it for the 
spinners, who convert it into thread The thread is given 
to weaveis, who await out of doors with their hand-looms, 
and who hurnedly weave a cloth The same evening, the 
pnests receive it, and sew it into a robe, which they dye 
the desiied colour, this is always a dull orange colour 
However, in spite of this unifoimity, there are still slight 
differences, according to the taste of the monks, and Spence 
Hardy knew an old pnest who wore, with a ceitain degree 
of pride, a handsome silk robe that had been sent him by 
a Siamese king Moreover the monks never change their 
robes for any ceiemonial, they aie taken off only when 
they leave the community, and this was the leason why 
a priest, who m 1818 was executed as a rebel, underwent his 
sentence clothed m Ins sacerdotal gaiments He could only 
be depnved of them if he had demanded it, otherwise it 
would have been a dieadful outrage which foieigners had no 
right to inflict on him, they could kill him, but not degrade 
him 

Although the law of the Buddha did not make it an 
absolute iuIc foi monks to live m solitude, or, as is said, 'in 
the foiest/ yet theie are many pnests who build themselves 
a shelter for fiom towns and villages, m which they habitually 
reside In Ceylon, the vihaia, which was? at first intended 
to receive the monks dui mg the rainy seasons,* became by 
degiecs a regulai temple, and ceased to be a con\ent 
Generally the huts of the Sinhalese pnests are ihade of light 
paitidons, filled m with mud, the loofs being thatched with, 
straw or coconut leaves Theie are rules descnbmg the 
dimensions of these pitiable shekels, the length of which 
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must not exceed twelve empans, and the width seven The 
anchorite may only take possession of it when the chapter 
has ascertained if the hut is not laiger than is deemed 
necessary The pnest has, however, been fiee to choose the 
spot, and if he has chosen well, he will have little cause to 
fear either insects, or serpents, or wild beasts If he wishes 
strictly to observe the rule he will never leave the forest, 
except to beg his food from some neighbounng town, from 
which his hut must be distant at least 500 bows, or within 
range of a stone thrown by a strong arm The priest who 
is a less rigid observer of the Law, resides dui mg the four 
months of the Varsha m a village, some still less strict 
spend the four hot months as well as the Varsha m a town 
Moreover there are as minute dnections, m the Buddhic code 
of discipline, about the residence of the monks, as theie are 
about mendicity and clothing Ceitam pnests live only m 
giaveyards, or lather they spend their nights there, and only 
leave them befoie sunrise to go and beg their daily bread 
In Ceylon, these austerities do not, it would seem, add to 
their leputation, Spence Hardy saw m 1835, near Nigombo, 
a priest who professed never to have inhabited a house, and 
who lived exclusively on fimt His singular appearance 
and mystenous existence made him a tenor to childien, 
and sensible people looked upon him as a madman 
The Sinhalese priests are never seen without an alms-bowl 
or a fan m their hands, this lattei they hold before their eyes, 
to avoid seeing anything that might offend their sight They 
are generally followed by a servant, who, in the language of 
the country,* is called abiitaya 

, At the present day there are no priestesses m Ceylon, as 
there are m Burmah, Siam, m the kingdom of Arrakan, and 
even m China The Buddha had most leluctantly consented 
to ordain nuns, and this institution, of which mhis prudence 
he had foieseen all the objections, ha$ never prospered In 
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Ceylon, Sanghamitta’s and Anula’s example had not been 
followed, and it is probable that, fiom the earliest period, 
the Sinhalese women gave up all idea of becoming nuns 
Robeit Knox mentions a custom that existed m his day, and 
which has since fallen into disuse at certain times of the 
yeai, the women went out to beg for the Buddha, and on 
these occasions they carried m then hands his image coveied 
by a white veil They were given one of the thiee following 
aitides oil for the Buddha’s lamp, rice foi a sacufice to him, 
or cloth to make him a robe, money, it seems, was also given 
This begging was an act of piety, and when the highei class 
of women did not go, they had themselves lepiesented by 
their maids, whom they sent m their place At the piesent 
day this custom, of which Robert Knox was an eye-witness, 
no longer exists 

The Canonical sacred books of Ceylon, like those of all the 
Buddhist races, compnse thiee classes and forms, wdnch aie 
called in liturgic style ‘The Thiee Baskets’ (Pitakatayam in 
Pali, Tun-Pitala m Sinhalese) Tumour has already given 
a complete list of the Canonical books of Ceylon Spence 
Hardy confirms this list, and adds some interesting details 
woithy of notice 

The Sinhalese Thiee Baskets compnse, as usual, the 
Vinciya , the Suit as, and the Ablndhawna, that is, the books 
on discipline, on the legends, and on metaphysics We place 
the Thiee Baskets m the same order as Spence Haidy, w r ho 
probably ^followed the indications of the Sinhalese priests 
Generally the Sutras are placed m the fkst rank, secondly 
the Vmaya , and then the Abhidhatma , but their order of 
classification is of little consequence, the number, titles, and 
size of the books remaining the same * 

The Sinhalese Vinaya is composed of five woiks The 
fust tw r o aie a kind of cuminal code, the next two a icligious 
and civil code The # fifth is only a commentaiy and an 
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explanation of the other four, m the shape of a catechism, 
which facilitates their study The whole Vinqya is, for the 
convenience of the faithful, divided into 169 lectures 
(<banavaras ), each consisting of 250 stanzas, a stanza being 
composed of 4 padas of 8 syllables, or 32 syllables in all 
There are thus 42,250 stanzas m the whole of the Vinqya , 
without reckoning the Samantapasadika , which has 27,000 
The ‘Basket' of Sutras , or discouises of the Buddha, foims 
the most considerable part of the Tun-Pitala The Suita - 
Pitaka also comprises five works, of which the last is divided 
into several others The Suit as, if we are to rely on the 
Saddharmdlanlai e, contain no less than 200,000 stanzas 
independently of the commentary, which has even more 
The AbJndharma , or Metaphysics, is composed of seven 
works, and the texts compnse 96,250 stanzas, while the 
commentaries contain only a third at the most. 

If we are to believe tradition, Mahinda bi ought these 
works when he came, under the reign of the great Asoka 
and by his orders, to convert Smhala to Buddhism These 
woiks were accompanied by a commentaiy, the Aithakatha, 
which was held m almost the same veneration as the text 
itself, and which was translated by Mahinda, fiom the onginal 
Pali, brought from Magadha, into Sinhalese The Sinhalese 
Sranslation of the Aithakatha sufficed for many centuries, and 
gradually replaced the authentic and primitive text, which 
fell into disuse and was lost Hence, m the year 430 of the 
Christian era, the famous work of the Biahman Bu<Jdhaghosa, 
w T ho, as we have*alleady mentioned, re-translated into Pali 
Mahmda's ^Sinhalese translation The Pali version of the 
Aithakatha made by Buddhaghosa is the only one that exists 
at the presept time, and the pnests know no other But it 
would seem that this commentary has for some time lost 
most of its authonty with the priests, who, having carefully 
compared it with the text, have discoveied that it misrepie- 
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seated it, by the addition of absurd stories , and m disgust 
they have returned to the ongmal Sutras , though these are 
often not more reasonable than the Atihalaiha 

It is needless to insist on the extreme importance of all 
these woiks, which to this day are undei stood by the most 
intelligent among the native pnests Spence Hardy states 
that he saw a complete and coirect collection of them m the 
possession of the Rev D J Gogeily, head of the Wesleyan 
missions m Ceylon Gogerly was residing at Pondia m 
1835, and had become acquainted with the most enlightened 
pnests in the mantime provinces of the island, m the space 
of a few years, he had been able to collect all the sacred 
works, which foimed no less than seven or eight of our 
oidmary 8vos Tumour, who possessed a no less valuable 
collection, had intended making a general analysis of the 
Sinhalese Tnpiiaka , with the aid of the pnests, whom 
he enjoyed gathenng lound him, but he had to renounce 
this lengthy undertaking, finding that he had not sufficient 
leisure Spence Haidy, piobably for similar reasons, had 
equally to give up this woik, although he admitted its utility 
‘As long as an exact analysis of the Pitalas has not been 
made/ he writes, £ and that the most inteiestmg parts have not 
been tianslated at full length, we cannot flatter oui selves that 
we possess a complete and thoroughly authentic statement of 
the Buddhist doctrines This work would not exceed the 
powers of any single individual, but, to be carried out to 
perfection* it would demand a thorough knowledge of the 
languages, literatuie, and metaphysics, unwearying peisever¬ 
ance, easy and constant intercourse with the mcy&t learned of 
the native pnests, besides a longer residence m the country 
than can be geneially made by those who devoje themselves 
to these studies* 

These observations are very sensible, but they only augment 
our regrets Spence Hardy possessed most of the requite 
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conditions, and it is a pity that, duiing his long residence m 
Ceylon, he was not able to collect the materials for the work 
he so well descnbes, and of which he felt the need was so 
great He did, however, undeitake drawing up a list of all 
the native woiks actually m use m the island He counted 
465 of these, half of them in Pali, 80 m Sansknt, and 150 
m Sinhalese or m Elu, the ancient foim of the Sinhalese 
language As the author took the trouble to make these le- 
seaiches, he ought at least to have given us the nomenclature 
of these 465 works, for the titles alone would have taught us 
a good deal about the present state of liteiatuie in Ceylon 
However that may be, such are the sacied books studied 
by the Buddhist priests of the island, which they use foi the 
instruction of the people At ceitam periods of the year 
the people are called together, to listen to the leading of the 
Sutras or the Bana These edifying lectui es mostly take place 
m the rainy season, at other times, the priests are geneially 
scattered about, and it would be more difficult for them to 
address the thiong of the faithful The place where the lecture 
is held, lanamaduva , is usually a raised stand of seveial steps m 
the shape of a stupa These temporary edifices are built m the 
enclosures of the viharas, but they may be constructed else¬ 
where, the choice of the place being left to the person who 
undeitakes the expense of this meiitonous action At the 
summit of the stand is a platfoim, on which the pnest who 
officiates stands, and the people listen to him, seated on mats 
scattered about on the giound The stand is ccfteed with 
blight cloths—so* that the stones and woodwork are hidden— 
and deckecfout with floweis, moss, and fresh boughs of trees 
As these leadings geneially take place at night, the enclosure 
is lighted up'lby lamps and lanterns suspended to the wall, or 
held m the hands or even fastened on to the heads of the most 
pious of the believeis Banners, flags, shawls, flutter in the 
air, the women are dressed in thembest clothes, with their 
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ban carefully di awn back from the foiehead, and twisted into 
a knot, held up by silver pins and little metal combs tastefully 
ananged The men are diessed m cotton garments of 
dazzling whiteness Fiom time to time, the loud beat of the 
tamtam, or music, 01 even lounds of musketry aie heaid , it 
is, m fact, as much a festivity as a religious ceiemony Some¬ 
times trunks of trees covered with silver paper, with boughs 
laden with artificial gems or leaflets of fhe books to be read 
on that holy occasion, aie distributed among the crowd 
According to populai belief, these tiees cnsuied to those who 
touched them the fulfilment of all their wishes, meanwhile 
they are used to distribute the text of the piayer that the 
priest is about to lecite In the mostconspicuous place a large 
copper bowl is placed, in which the people deposit alms foi 
the maintenance of the worship 

At a reading of the Sana which was held at Pantura m 1839, 
Spence Haidy saw a hundicd pnests gatheied togethei to 
officiate at it The pulpit from which the leading was 
delivered turned on a pivot, doubtless m oidei that each 
listener might m turn hear the Bana without changing his 
place In the night-time fiiewoiks were let off, and a kind 
of lepiesentation, half dramatic, half mystic, was perfoimed, 
m which a personage acting the pait of a messenger fiom the 
woild of the gods appeared, splendidly lobed, and escoited by 
two personages diessed as lungs, with ciowns on their heads 
and swords m then hand Other allegoncal peisonages w r ent 
about the enclosure, riding elephants or hoises Fifty native 
soldieis, dressed m English unifoims, urfceasmgly fired off 
then guns, while the priests marshalled round the pulpit con¬ 
tinued to chant the Pali verses The state swoids of eight pf 
the pnncipal chiefs of the island ( Adika?s) wer% hung lound 
the pulpit 

The festival at Pantuia was an extraordmaiy one, and on less 
solemn occasions things weie done moie simply The p^at- 
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form of the stand is often occupied by several priests, who 
read m turn passages from the sacred books, from copies 
written m big letters on magnificent palm-leaves The 
officiating priest reads the text m a kind of intoning voice, 
something between chanting and leading Geneially the 
Pali text is alone recited, and then the people do not under¬ 
stand a word, sometimes, however, after the Pali text has 
been recited, a priest gives an interpretation in Sinhalese, for 
the benefit of the people Each time that, m the course of 
reading, the name of the Buddha is pronounced, the whole 
crowd unanimously responds ‘ Sadkul a Sanskrit word 
equivalent to our ‘ Amen, So be it' The tone m which the 
reading is done is very calm and very monotonous, the voice 
never being raised and no emphasis ever indulged m 
However, some pnests by the softness of their tone of voice 
oi the lucidity of then explanations become favountes with 
the masses, as is the case with our own preachers 

Every month there are four periods m which the Bana is 
regularly read, these are at the four changes of the moon—the 
day of the new moon, the eighth day aftei it, the fifteenth day 
of the moon, or the day of the full moon, and the eighth day 
after the full moon These days, chosen by Buddhism for the 
religious exercises, are precisely those prohibited by Biah- 
mamc law Manu recommends, very cleaily, that the Vedas 
shall not be lead on the days when the moon is about to 
change 1 It seems pi obable that the natural antagonism of the 
two religions influenced the Buddhists m their choice, m order 
to distinguish themselves from their adversaries Perhaps 
even this easy way of reckoning tempted them, nothing being 

easier than to observe and follow the changes of the moon 

m . 

& 

1 Laws of Manu , Book IV sloka 114 ‘The day of the new moon 
kills the master, the fourteenth lunar day kills the disciple, the eighth 
day and that of the full moon destroy the recollection of the sacred 
w ntings It is therefore necessary to abstain from all readings during 
those days ’ 
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On the eve of each of the four sacramental days, which are 
cafed poyas or changing, the de\out layman concentrates his 
thoughts, he must think of what he will do on the morrow, 
and meditate on his firm resolution to remain faithful to the 
piecepts given by the Buddha to the laity On the morning 
of the poya day, he eats the frugal lepast he has prepaied on 
the preceding evening, and goes at an early hour to a priest, 
or even simply a devout man {upasala) like himself, well versed 
m the knowledge of the Ba?ia He respectfully approaches 
this person, and says to him, 4 It is my intention to keep the 
precepts' Then he recites the foimula for the Threefold 
Refuge, ‘I go for refuge to the Buddha, &c,' adding the 
principal precepts of the Law If the believer has no eminent 
person to whom he can addiess this act of faith he may recite 
ife to himself, without anybody's assistance Having thus 
prepared himself, he goes to the priest, to receive fiomhim the 
instruction of the Bana Dm mg the whole of the poya day 
he must caiefully avoid doing anything that can harm others, 
nor must he incite any one to commit any such act It is better 
even to avoid all business transactions, and all the calculations 
that business entails These mundane intei ests would dis¬ 
tract and sully the mind, which must be kept pei fectly pure, as 
well as the clothes that are worn If the devotee should 
happen to be sick unto death, and could not personally attend 
the Bana , he can request the priest to come to him to read 
the sacred books , the book is then bi ought m great pomp, 
the priest reads it with unction, and he continues reading 
till the sick person has given up his spirit qi feels relieved 

All these practices are veiy praisewortny, and can only 
be commended, as they encourage piety, disinterestedness, 
benevolence, and virtue Supei stition has, hovfever, claimed 
its share, and turned to its own ends the leading of the Bana 
Extiacts have been made of certain passages in the sacred 
writings which are specially read at the ceremony called the 
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Pint , and these form a kind of manual of exorcisms. The 
Sinhalese, who are as credulous as the Indians, the Chinese, 
and most of the Asiatic races, fancy that all the ills that befall 
humanity pioceed fiom the maliciousness of the demons, the 
Yalshas Means must therefore be found to combat their 
hostility or appease their wrath The perusal of the Pint can 
destioy their power, and the Buddha himself pointed out this 
marvellous and beneficial seciet to mankind Spence Hardy 
was present in 1828 at a reading of the Pint , and, aided by 
the recollection of a few other persons who, like him, witnessed 
the ceremony, he gives the following descnption of it 

‘At sunset, numerous groups of believers airived fiom all 
sides, the women, who were the maj01 lty,brought with them 
coconuts and oil as offerings When it grew dark the coco¬ 
nuts were placed m niches, expiessly arranged m the walls of 
the court of the vihaia, and by the aid of cotton wicks lamps 
were soon provided The wall that surrounded the Bo- 
tiee was lighted up m the same way, and, as many of the 
people had also brought toiches made of cotton and lesm, the 
whole enclosure was m a moment bathed m light The gaiety 
and manners of all the groups moving about showed full well 
that, if the object of the gathering was a leligious one, it was 
also looked upon as a time of festivity and rest Another 
reason why these assemblies weie so populai and so much 
the fashion, is that they were the only occasions on which the 
young people of both sexes could see and be seen by each 
other, without being obliged to maintain the reserve and con¬ 
straint which we!e the rule of everyday life 

' The service lasted seven days, and the first evening was m 
£ way only jprepaiatoiy The building where the people met 
was the one'm which the habitual reading of the Bana took 
place A relic of the Buddha, enshnned m a casket, was 
placed on a platform designed foi that special puipose, and 
the presence of this relic was supposed to lend to this cere- 
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mony all the efficacy that it would have possessed if the 
Buddha himself had pei foi med it The priests were assembled 
on another platfoim At the close of the preliminary seivice 
a consecrated lope, called Pint nula y was fastened to the m- 
tenor walls of the edifice, reaching from the priests' platfoim 
to that of the relic , and as the priests m choius intoned 
the religious chants, they each took hold of the cord, 
establishing m this manner a communication between each 
of the officiating priests, the lelic, and the interior walls of 
the building 

'From the morning of the second day till the evening 
of the seventh, the platform on which the reading took 
place was unceasingly filled with priests, both by day and night 
When two priests had to be replaced by two others, one 
remained seated reading, while the other gave his seat to 
his substitute, and the second priest only made his exchange 
when the fhst substitute had begun reading Thus foi the 
whole of the six days, the leading of the Pint was continued 
without a moment's intei ruption Theie were never less than 
twelve priests m attendance, geneially indeed there were 
twenty-four, and two were always officiating As they were 
relieved every two hours, each pnest officiated two hours 
out of twenty-four In addition, all the priests who took 
pait m the ceremony met togethei three times a day, at 
sunrise, at noon, and at sunset, to chant together the three 
principal passages of the Pint , called mangala , 7aia?ia } 
karaniya , -which w r ere accompanied by some verses drawn 
fiom other souices Then the reading of the Pint was 
resumed, and the same foimulas weie gone throkgh till the 
seventh day, when a new senes had to be started 

* On the morning of the seventh day, a largfe piocession 
was organized, in which the aimed and unarmed men were 
maishalled A special personage represented the Devadutaya , 
or Messenger of the # Gods The piocession, headed by 
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pnests, went to certain places where the gods were supposed 
to reside, and solemnly invited them to attend the service 
before it was finished, m order to share its benefits Until 
the messenger and those who followed him had letmned, 
the pnests who had remained on the platform stopped 
reading and remained seated 

£ At the festival I witnessed/ adds Spence Hardy, ‘the 
messenger was introduced m great pomp, and to make 
his apparition appear moie supernatural, sulphur was burnt 
before him One of the priests having proclaimed in a loud 
voice the names of the different gods and demons who were 
invited to the ceremony, the messenger replied that he was 
sent by those very divinities, and, repeating their names, 
he declared that they would come to the seivice The 
formula of the Threefold Refuge, which formed part of the 
lecitation, was then chanted by all the persons present In 
the midst of all these superstitious and absuid ideas, much 
excellent advice was given, but, as it was all m a language 
that the people did not understand, the ceremony could 
haidly be expected to produce any realty useful results' 

We are not told what became of the crowd of believers 
dui mg those seven days and nights It is probable that they 
relieved each other like the pnests did, although doubtless 
with less regulanty 

It would moreover appear that the Sinhalese priests, by 
limiting their public mmistiations to reading the Bana , and 
to the somewhat unintelligible explications they^ive of it, 
take little heed of maintaining their authonty They have 
become estranged from the people, and a class of devout 
laymen has, arisen, which has by degrees leplaced and 
supplanted ffiem These benevolent and pious substitutes 
go from house to house to read the sacied wniings m the 
Sinhalese language, and condescend to impnit the most 
homely instructions, Spence Hardy,, found many of these 
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lay-pnests woiking with great success in several districts, 
especially m the neighbouihood of Matura 

Besides the legular worship and authorized superstitions, 
theie were a quantity of individual superstitions, which had 
their own particulai rules and code The Buddhists had 
mhented fiomthe Biahmans the deplorable idea that science 
and virtue confened supernatural powers on men There 
does not exist m India a single school of philosophy which 
has not held out to its adepts these absuid and deceptive 
piomises Buddhism would have made a most excellent 
reform had it been able to eradicate these insensate ideas, 
unfortunately, however, it adopted all the Brahmanic follies, 
and only strengthened them by doing so No miracle seemed 
too gieat for the Buddha to peiform, and any one of his 
disciples, by following his example, was deemed capable 
of attaining the same power 

Spence Haidy has drawn from several Sinhalese works 
veiy curious and novel details upon meditation, and the 
supeinatural powei it confers on those who practise it 
according to the pi escribed rules Theie are five different 
kinds of meditation, or JBhavand first, the meditation on 
love, m which the monk thinks of all beings—including 
his enemies—and longs foi happiness for each, the second 
meditation is on pity, m which the mendicant is to think 
of all beings m distiess, the thud meditation is on joy, 
m which he is to think of the gladness and piosperity 
of others* and to lejoice m their joy, the fouith meditation 
is on impul ity, m which the mendicant thirties of the vileness 
of the body, and the honors of disease and conuption, and, 
lastly, the fifth meditation is on serenity, the source of ui}- 
alleiable tianquillity The ascetic is mmutSy instructed 
m all the difleient piocesses his mmd must follow m ordei 
that each meditation may be concentrated on the special 
object it has m view* Amid these stnctly psychological 
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iules, we often find the highest and most elevated sentiments 
The foigiveness of injuries, and contempt for the body, are 
in truth excellent and useful recommendations, and it is good 
for man to meditate on the instability of earthly things, 
so that he may not attach more importance to them than 
they deserve But the Buddhist Bhavana is not satisfied 
with this, and aims at a very different result, it is only 
so carefully piactised m order to obtain supernatuial powers 
We will not dwell further on this paltry side of devotion 
and asceticism, but we recommend to oui leaders the chaptei 
m which Spence Hardy treats of the ten kinds of Kasina , 
without, however, informing us if these practices—which are 
intended to throw the mind into a slate of ecstasy—are still 
m force among the Sinhalese pnests, or whether they have 
lemamed a dead letter, m the obscure woiks which descnbe 
them 

All these follies, so much admired by the vulgai, are the 
special prerogative of the monks The laity may also, however, 
aspire to supernatural powers, and to obtain these a kindly 
thought is often as efficient as piolonged meditation A meri¬ 
torious action perfoimed m this life, 01 even m a former one, 
endows the being who has peifoimed it with mnaculous 
power This special power receives the name of Sachahyiya 
(mentorious action), and is acquned not only m virtue of the 
deed itself, but also by the mere recollection of this deed 
The following two examples are taken fiom the Vuuddhi - 
viargga Sanne — # 

The mother of»a Sinhalese devotee having falling danger¬ 
ously ill, the doctor ordered her to eat some hare Her son 
thereupon goes out and snares a haie, but as the animal 
cries out, thetyoung man reflects, and says to himself f How 
can a life be saved by the destruction of another life?' 
And he sets the pooi animal free When on his return home 
he relates what he has done, his father and his family only 
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jeer at him, but he goes up to his mother, and says to her 
‘ From infancy down to the present day, I have never to my 
knowledge destroyed life m any creature By the power of 
this meritorious action (Sachakinya)> may you be cured ' 
And the illness immediately ceased 

The mother of a priest called Mahamitta fell ill of an 
ulcer She begged him through his sister to tell her of 
a remedy. The priest answered * I ignore the healing pro¬ 
perties of plants, but I possess a much gieater power 
Since I have taken holy oiders, I have never violated any 
of the precepts of the law, and by virtue of this Sachakitiya 
let my mother be healed ' And the ulcer instantly dried up 
and disappeared 

Spence Hardy quotes two other legends, showing the 
magic effect of the Sachakiriya, taken from the life of the 
Buddha himself These two legends are recoided m the 
Cariya-Piiaka , the last book of the Sutia-Pitaka , but they do 
not present much interest In one of these, the Buddha, who 
at that time lived under the form of a king, bestow s his eyes 
upon a poor bhnd Brahman, m the other, he sa\es the lives 
of the fishes m a dned up pond By the virtue of a Sacha- 
kinya , he recovers his eyes, and ram falls into the lake where 
the fish were dying for lack of water These mnacles, 
performed by the Buddha, aie not surprising, but that the 
least of the faithful should be able to produce them by 
a single act of faith was a fact well calculated to excite 
the fervour of all Buddhists, and to credulous minds it 
furnishes a very powerful though fallacious' stimulant to faith 
It is also the cause of the most deplorable superstitions, 
which are as frequent in orthodox Brahmanism, as m Buddlnc 
heresy 

On the most essential point of doctrine, the Nirvana, 
Spence Haidy fails to give us the precise mfoimation we 
should have desned * 

z 
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In the innumerable passages concerning Nnvana, the 
doctrine of the Buddhists leaves us in unpenetiable obscunty, 
it is ne\er clearly defined, for the Buddhist authors only tell 
us what Nnvana is not, but never exactly what it is They 
define it by comparisons and epithets, but aie not concerned 
to make it well understood nor indeed to understand it 
themselves It is impossible to pierce the veil m which they 
purposely envelop it, and we can only obtain the vaguest 
glimpses of light on the subject 

We have theiefore drawn the conclusion that Nnvana was 
annihilation, and we have not feared to maintain this opinion, 
however extraordinary it may appear 

This is also Spence Haidy’s opinion, and his long inter¬ 
course with the Sinhalese Buddhists, whom he endeavoured 
to convert, lends gieat weight to his judgment He expiesses 
his opinion in the following mannei — 

‘ Nirvana is the destruction of all the elements of existence 
when the pnnciples of existence aie annihilated, this 
annihilation is Nnvana The Buddhist who does not 

believe m the substantial existence of human peisonality, noi 
m the existence of a supieme Being, does not look for 
absoiption, but only absolute annihilation This system is 
perfectly logical, foi matenalism, atheism, and complete 
cessation of all existence, aie ideas which hold together, and 
likewise disappeai together, if the first two ideas aie proved, 
the thud follows as a natural consequence' 

Spence Haidy encis his chaptei on Nnvana, Eft follows 
‘Thus Nnvana Ts neilhei a state of sensual enjoyment nor 
a state of intellectual enjoyment, it is ncithci a state of the 
body, noi a sjate of consciousness It is ncithci consciousness 
noi absence c *of consciousness Nnvana must theiefoie be 
annihilation, and the being who entcis into it must cease 
to exist * 

We believe, for our part, that this is tjie true inteipretation of 
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Nirvana, and it is also that of the majority of those who have 
studied Buddhism 1 All the texts hitherto known, notwith¬ 
standing a few tnfhng contradictions, seem to point to the 
same conclusion, whereas the objections, being mostly of 
a geneial charactei, aie for this reason of little value In 
the history of the human mmd, nothing is moie surprising 
and depressing than the belief in annihilation, but if it is an 
averred fact, affiimed by the Buddhist wntings themselves, we 
must pei force accept though we deplore it 

This is why we should have wished that the Wesleyan 
missionary had questioned the Sinhalese priests on this 
capital point of doctrine, and had sought to obtain a clear 
understanding of what it really was m their mmd He 
repiesents himself as £ having spent thousands of hours 
during the twenty years he resided m Ceylon, palm-leaf m 
hand and a conveited Buddhist priest at his side, ready to 
assist him m any difficulties of the text they perused together 9 
These weie very favourable circumstances for the study of 
the impressions left m the minds of his neophytes by the 
Buddhic doctrine , for it was moie particularly the Chustian 
belief m immortality which he endeavouied to teach them 
Spence Hardy would suiely have had more than one oppor¬ 
tunity of discovering the real meaning of Nnvana fiom these 
newly converted Buddhists , and though he does not explicitly 
say that he had attempted this delicate investigation, yet we 
may conclude that he had done so, and that his conviction 
as to theltneaning of Nnvana was diawn from the knowledge 
he thus obtained If the Buddhist pne£ts of Ceylon had 
indeed held the views on immoitality which are"gratuitously 

attnbuted to them, be would evidently have been awaie of ;t, 

< 

1 Amongst otheis, Eurnouf, who had thoroughly studied this question, 
nevei varied m his opinion Ills authority on such a subject is all the 
greater fiom the fact that he was as deeply versed m philosophy as in 
philology, two studies wln^h rarely go together 


Z 2 
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for it would have greatly facilitated his task as a missionary 
Moieover, his opinion of the Sinhalese pnests amongst whom 
he lived was in general a fa\ouiable one, for he renders 
justice to their qualities, while pointing out their faults He 
finds them faithfully fulfilling the nksome duties imposed 
upon them by the law of the Buddha which, though so 
ancient, had lost none of its authonty over them, and they 
have remained to this day ver> neaily what their predecessors 
were twenty centunes ago They go the same rounds 
through the native villages with their alms-bowls, they walk 
silently along the roads with measuied steps and downcast 
eyes, head uncovered and naked feet, their alms-bowl hung 
round their neck and hidden under then lobe when not m 
use They generally hold a fan, which they keep befoie 
then faces to avoid the sight of women, lest impuie thoughts 
should be awakened m their minds, this constraint and the 
austenties they practice are doubtless the cause of the singular 
appearance of these pnests who, with few exceptions, seem 
less intelligent than the common people, for the expiession 
of their countenance is unhappy, though they often beai the 
impress of the serenity and sweetness peculiar to the Buddhist 
doctrine 

In his inteicomse with them, Spence Hardy always found 
them benevolent and hospitable, and, when tieated with 
courtesy, they sought the society of Euiopeans In his 
frequent excursions into the mtenor of the island, the 
Wesleyan missionary had often occasion to appeat to then 
hospitality, either for a shelter at night, 01 fiom the excessive 
heat of the* day, and it was haidly evei refused The 
agchonte wo.uld often bring him the lemams of his own 
meal, and would choose what was best m his alms bowl 
to offer to his guest He would even piovide him with 
tobacco or some othei delicacy to show his pleasure at the 
visit he was leceivmg, but his pleasure was mingled With 
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cunosity, for all that belonged to his visitor was examined 
with interest, fiom his Bible down to his watch It is tiue 
that Spence Haidy spoke the native language, and this 
doubtlessly greatly facilitated his access to these holy men 
Moreover, it does not appeal that the Buddhist pnests ever 
betrayed any livality or intoleiance towards the apostle of 
a different faith Spence Haidy attubutes this disposition to 
then indolence and indifference, as well as to their unmoveable 
belief m the tiuth of then own system These diffeient 
motives doubtless exist, but we must also add that the 
habit of tolerance is common to all Sinhalese priests 
Spence Hardy notices that by the side of most of the 
Buddhist viharas, there exist devalas, in which Sanskrit 
prayers are recited m honoui of the Biahmamc divinities 
As the Sinhalese pnests sanction the close proximity of 
a woiship they reprobate, and may have good reason to fear, 
it is quite natuial that they should not display any fanaticism 
against the Chnstian faith In the early days of Wesleyan 
Missions m Ceylon, the Buddhist priests asked the missionanes 
to lend them their school rooms for the reading of the Sana, 
and it was difficult to make them undei stand the motives of 
their refusal They never felt any such scruples, and it is 
probable that they would willingly have lent their vihara for 
the celebration of Chnstian woiship 

It has been alieady lemarked, to the credit of Buddhism, 
that it has always retained a most sincere and unvarying 
spmt of*toleiance The Buddha never used any other 
weapons than persuasion and gentleness, he never had 
recourse to violence, and his adepts have remained faithful 
to his noble and rare example Buddhism had at divers 
epochs and in diveis countnes undei gone violent peisecution, 
but it nevei seems to have thought of retaliation Even the 
divisions of the Gieat and Little Vehicles did not entail 
peisecution 
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A school is attached to every heimitage, and a Buddhist 
monk teaches the children reading and writing In return 
the children assist him in his daily work, carry water to the 
vihara, or sweep the yard m their leisure houis The 
discipline of the schools is extiemely lenient, although the 
tasks aie difficult, for the alphabet contains no less than fifty 
letters 1 The masters devote much time and labour on their 
scholars, who on their side are dutifully submissive to their 
teaching The mstiuction of childien is theiefoie one of the 
chief occupations of the Sinhalese priests, who accomplish 
this duty with much self-abnegation, and, in rendering this 
service to society, paitially compensate for what they cease to 
conti lbute to it by their celibate and appaiently useless lives 

Moreovei theie are priests who study and piactice medicine 
with moie or less success, and their medical skill is all the 
moie appieciated by the people that it is gratuitously bestowed 
It meiely consists m astrological observations and exoicisms 
Their remedies are generally composed of a quantity of 
mgiedients, and, as they sometimes happen to cure, they 
enjoy, as doctors, great authority and reputation In 1827 
a priest who, at Matura, was appointed Maha nayaka, or 

1 Spence Hardy gives some curious details about the books used in the 
Sinhalese schools and the instruction given to the children The 
Sinhalese alphabet is copied from the Devanagari alphabet, the number 
of letteis and their classification are similar, but their form is different 
Although this alphabet has twice as many letteis as ours, it is not as 
difficult to learn, as Spence Hardy seems to think Ihe regular and 
symmetrical disposition of the vowels and consonants is a great help, and 
it is easy to pass from single letters to letters united into# s>lhbles 
The Sinhalese children soon learn to repeat their alphabet by writing the 
letters on the sand with their finger The whole couise of lnstiuction 
in a Sinhalese*school is comprised m fourteen woiks, wntten in the 
four languages Modem Sinhalese, Ancient Sinhalese 01 Liu, Pill and 
Sanskrit Spence Hardy gives the titles and a short analysis of each 
of these fourteeivworks The last is Amnra-Smgh’s Sanski it Dictionaiy, 
the A?na 7 a-Kosha , which has been reprinted seveial times Spence 
Hardy remarks that the Sinhalese children are precocious and in¬ 
telligent, but that then development is arrested at the age of puberty 
This phenomenon is not peculiar to the Sinhalese race, it exists m 
almost every Oriental countiy, particularly m Egypt 
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director-general of the district, owed his nomination to this 
office entirely to his fame as a doctor 1 
Other priests spend then time m copying books, but their zeal 
in this respect is not very gieat, then collections of books aie 
rery incomplete, and when perchance they are more numerous 
the} generally consist of woiks that have been handed down 
from earlier times In the present day, liteiaiy woik is 
neglected, and the Sinhalese priests are the more to be 
blamed, that they have at hand all the necessary matenals 
for their woik, as they have only to gather a few palm-leaves 
to make up the necessary volume 2 

As a corporation the priests are held m little respect by 
the people, the state of mendicity to which they aie con¬ 
demned is doubtless the cause They are m too dependent 
a position to obtain due consideration, this was evidently 
a danger for the Buddhist institution, and was only averted 
by the solitude enforced on the priests during the greater pai t 
of the year In Ce>lon the priests seem to have observed 
the difficult rule of continence with an austenty which 
rehabilitates them Spence Haidy had heard their avidity 
often criticized, but never their licentiousness, and this is all 
the more meritonous that the native population is extremely 
licentious, not respecting even the most sacred family ties 3 

It would seem that at a ceitain period and under certain 
more devout or weaker punces, the Sinhalese pnests obtained 

1 We have already mentioned a king of Ceylon, Buddhadasa (a d 

S39-**,68) who was a great doctor, and whose works still exist It is 
probable that the study of medicine m Cejlon owes its ongm to 
Sanskrit woiks on this subject * 

2 Doubtless this material facility has greatly contributed to preserve 
these kind of intellectual documents m India, where they have been so 
much better pieseived than m the days of antiquity 01 our middle ages 
In these climates the paper taken fiom the trees was n{ver lacking Tor 
those who wished to mal e use of it 

J Spence Hardy nevertheless quotes a case of which he was witness, 
when an incontinent priest was pursued by the women and expelled from 
the village, fox having tried to seduce a young girl who had brought 
Kim cakes as an offering to the Buddha 
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many privileges, and among others, that of impunity The 
yellow robe protected the culpnts, and more than one 
criminal became a monk m order to escape the punishment 
he deseived Under Udaga III, towards the end of the tenth 
century, a rebellion having bioken out, the chief rebels 
assumed the priestly garb to elude the vengeance of the king, 
but notwithstanding their sacred robes, the king had them 
seized and beheaded It is true that the popular fanaticism 
was aroused by this sacrilege, and the populace, rising again, 
inflicted the same punishment on many of the king’s courtiers 
Alarmed at this exorbitant power, which the priests too 
often abused, the king resolved to restnct it, and under the 
reign of Raja Singh, about two centuries and a half ago, the 
pm liege of the personal inviolability of the priests was 
abolished We have alieady mentioned that the English 
rulers have been obliged to execute seveial priests who, 
during the last forty years, have been the instigators or leadeis 
m various rebellions 

In the last centuiy, the authonty of the kings was so well 
established that they weie able to regulate at their will the 
monastical institutions The King Kirtisri, who leigned from 
1747 to 1781, decreed that ordination could only be con¬ 
ferred on the agncullural class, the Govt caste, the most 
numerous and powerful in the island This was an important 
innovation, as it was distinctly opposed to the primitive law 
of the Buddha, who admitted no distinction of caste, and 
through Nirvana called all men equally to eternal ^Ivation 
Kntisri, by another^ provision of his decree, commanded that, 
m future, ordination should only be conferred m Kandy, the 
residence of the kings, and he divided all the monks into 
two communities, under the rule of the two great convents of 
Malvata and Asgm The heads of these communities were 
always to reside m Kandy, near the king, and were granted 
equal authonty The doctrine of the two communities was 
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essentially the same, the only difference between them was, 
that the corporation of Malvata possessed a larger number of 
viharas, and ruled over the southern part of the island, 
while the corporation of Asgin luled over the temples of the 
north All the priests of Ceylon belong to either one or the 
other of these two corporations 

The exact motives that influenced King Kirtisri are not 
known, but it seems probable that, in dividing the monks into 
two bodies, he aimed at diminishing their powei by breaking 
up their umt> This was a clever stroke of policy, but the 
refoim met with gieat difficulties The castes excluded from 
holy oiders, and more paiticularly the lower castes, were 
extremely dissatisfied One of them indeed, that of the 
Chaliyas, resolved to escape from the consequences of the 
king’s deciee still m foice after his death The Chaliyas 
assert themselves to be the original inhabitants of the island, 
and aie as a lule more intelligent and active than the other 
natives Fiom the earliest period they had special charge of 
the cultivation and sale of cinnamon, and had realized large 
profits from this business, which they have always earned on 
to the satisfaction of the vanous governments who employed 
them 

The Chaliyas weie not only rich and powerful, but they 
were also lemaikable for their leligious feivour Towards 
the close of the last century they sent a membei of their 
caste, called Ambagahapitya, with five others, as novices to 
the countries m which the Buddhist faith had retained its 
gicatest purity Ambagahapitya was to be*solemnlj 01 darned 
there, 111 ordei to be able to 01 dam the people of Ins caste on 
lus return to Ceylon After a long journey he settled m 
Buimah, the faith seeming purer theie than elSewheie He 
was giaciously received by the king and the priests, and 
iemained there the necessary time to leceive holyoideis, and 
m 1802 he letumed to^Ceylon with five Burmese pnesls and 
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the novices who had accompanied him and had, like him, been 
oidamed It was on this occasion that the Burmese high 
priest wrote the letter 01 monitory we have alieady quoted 

As soon as the mission reached Cejion, it eageily made 
use of the powers it had received, and oidamed several priests, 
and a thud community was soon foimed m opposition to 
those of Malvata and Asgm At first it was lecruitcd 
exclusively among the Chaliyas, but its influence giadually 
spiead, and monks from other castes weie admitted This 
was a return to the spirit and letter of primitive Buddhism 
The new corporation was called the corpoiation of Amaiapuia, 
the name of a Burmese city, m older to lecall its ongin, and 
it became the rival of the two otheis, who seem to have 
united against the common enemy A native water, the 
descendant of an old Portuguese family, gave, some tenyeais 
ago, the following description of this rivaliy 

* The two parties/ said Adam de Silva, ‘indulge m aident 

controversies, and mutually deny each other the light to 

Nnvana Their reciprocal animosity equals that of the most 

bigoted sects of any other religion, it is so violent that they 

absolutely lefuse to bow to one anothei when they happen to 

meet They mutually gratify each othei with such epithets 

as “ impure monk ” (< luksilaya ) The object of the Amara- 

pura coipoiation is to bung back Buddhism to its pnmitive 

purity by freeing it from polytheism, caste prejudice, and all 

the corrupt practices which m couise of tune have sullied it 

However difficult the task, the priests of Amarapura* seem to 

ha\e succeeded, foi the> made numeious proselytes m 

diffeient provinces, especially in that of Saffiagan, which may 

now be considered the centie of refoim' 

* m 

The differences of docfnncs between the Amaiapura and 
Siamese sect, as the other coipoiations weie called, aie in 
leahty somewhat important, the following are the pnncipal 
points of dissension 
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The Amarapura sect openly pieaches against the super¬ 
stitions brought from India, and never invoke the Hindu 
Gods duimg the recitation of the Pint It confers holy 
oiders on all castes, without distinction, as the Buddha did 
It repiobates the mundane occupations of the Siamese priests, 
who practise medicine and asti ology, and pi ohibits, under pam 
of excommunication, these deviations fiom the primitive rule 
It refuses to recognize the authonty of the loyal deciees m 
lespect of religion, paiticulaily with regaid to the privileges 
conferred by Kiitisn on the Malvata and Asgm establish¬ 
ments Oidination, it declares, can be confened anywhere, 
and always possesses the same value, provided it is conducted 
accoidmg to the piescnbed rules The Amarapuia sect does 
not admit the precepts of former Buddhas, unless they have 
been sanctioned by Gautama Buddha It does not theiefore 
allow a blessing to be recited, 01 thanks to be utteied when 
food 01 any other gift is received It does not either permit 
the use of two seats, 01 the picsence of two priests at the 
leading of the Bana It also foibids that this reading should 
be done in a tremulous voice And what is much moie 
impoitant the lcfoimmg sect expounds and preaches the 
Vmaya to the laity, whereas the Siamese priests only read it 
to the monks, and that with closed doois It only allows 
confirmation seveial years after oidination, whereas the 
opposite sect umtseivedly peimit it immediately after It 
celebiates the feast of lamps, without pi caching or leading, 
whereas *he Siamese read the Bana all thiough the night 
Finally the Amaiapuras differ fiom the* Siamese m then 
costume, 01 rathci in the manner m which they wear their 
lobes, both shouldeis aie covcied bj a fold ^ that leaches 
fiom undu one aim to the olhci The} lefiain'fiom shaving 
then cjcbiovs as is the custom of the Siamese The Amaia- 
puias study Pali liteiatuie with gieat assiduity m oidei to find 
aiguments against thg errois and corruptions of their ad- 
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versanes And, as Spence Hardy remarks, it is certain that 
these studies and discussions only increased and widened the 
distance which already separated the two sects 

In 1835 a new sect arose against which the Amarapuras 
and the Siamese weie for a time united The subject of 
contention was the precise time of the year at which the 
Varsha retreat should begin The priest who raised this 
controversy was more learned m astronomy than his ad¬ 
versaries, but he had few partisans, and the motive of the 
heiesy was not serious enough for it to assume much 
impoitance It died out m the course of a few years, and 
never spiead beyond the Bentoste district where it had 
arisen The priest who promoted it was called Attadassa, 
and may still be living 

All these facts tend to prove that the Buddhist faith has 
remained deeply rooted m the hearts of the natives of Ceylon, 
for heresies are pi oof of life, mdiffeience alone shows decay 

Buddhism, however, is m a different position now that 
Christianity has made its way m Ceylon, more especially 
since the watchful and powerful admimstiation of the English 
Government has introduced a higher ordei of civilization 
It may be said that, judging by all that has taken place in the 
last fifty years, Chnstianity is likely to supplant Buddhism 
This is a question no less interesting to study than those we 
have already treated, and we will try to complete all we have 
said about the past and the present condition of Sinhalese 
Buddhism by a few words as to the futuie 1 * 

Spence Haidy 'Says that theie aie only 2,500 Buddhist 
priests at the piesent day m Ceylon If we compare these 
figuies not only with those given by Fa-Hian, but also with 
those mentioned by Hiouen-Thsang, we find that they aie 

1 We have taken most of our information from the official documents 
published by Parliament The Report we have alieady mentioned on 
the msunection m 1848 , the Report m 1852, and Viscount 1 on melon’s 
Correspondence, nth of May, 1857 m 
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singularly diminished In the official reports of i8g6 the 
total population of the island is set down as 1,691,924 
inhabitants 1 , but the pnests have not been numbered apart, 
and we must therefoie rely on Spence Hardy's estimation 

The influence of Buddhism is gradually decreasing with 
the increasing success of Christianity The English Govern¬ 
ment bestows a grant upon thi ee Protestant sects the Anglican, 
the Scotch Presbytenan, and Dutch Presbyterian Churches 
This giant, of which the Anglican Chuich receives four- 
fifths, attains an annual sum of £13,000, but m 1850 it 
was proposed to reduce it, and to leave the maintenance of 
the worship to the fervour and generosity of the faithful 
The Catholic Church has no grant, and this anomaly is 
explained, not by a rivalry of sects, but by the wealth of that 
Church which requires no assistance, and to which moreover 
full liberty is accorded 2 

1 The following official estimates are contained in the Report made 
by the financial committee of the Executive Council of Ceylon published 
on the 1st of July, 1S52, by older of the House of Commons folio, 
268 pagefe It was upon this report, drawn up by Lord Torrington, 
December 13, 1849, that the whole admmistiation of the island 
was reorganized The condition of the population m the different 
provinces may be found at page 55, appendix B The Western province 
contained 499,678 inhabitants, the Southern 265,289, the Eastern 
114,274, the Northern 255,415, and the Central 323,043 Total 
1,458,359 In 1832 the population did not exceed a million of souls, 
but, as the administration impi oved, it rapidly increased It must now 
number at least 1,800,000 souls The census of 1850 gave 1,572,743 
inhabitants, and that of 1856, 1,691,924 

2 In this respect the Executive Council of 1849 displayed the most 
liberal andt judicious feeling It expressed suipnse at the establishment 
of an Anglican Bishopric at Colombo, as there were m Ceylon so few 
members of the English Church , and it recalled the fact that, in 1844, 
there had only been an Archdeacon under the jurisdiction*©f the Bishop 
of Madras The Council did not explicitly propose to abolish the 
Bishopnc of Colombo , but it pointed this out as a desirable reform 
The Council maintained the small giant allotted to the^Dutch Presby¬ 
terian Church out of lespect for its past history, as that Church had 
long been the only one available foi the Chustian population of the 
maritime provinces hmnlly, the Council pointed out that the official 
neglect of the Catholic Church was a cause of jealousy and discord 
which it would be good* policy to avoid It is evident that the 
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The Anglican faith meets with little success among the 
native population of Ceylon, and m 1852 an intelligent 
obseiver 1 stated that it did not numbei more than 1,500 
adherents The Wesleyan has spread a great deal moie, 
although not protected by the Colonial government, and 
a return made m 1851 states that it had, at that time, 
4,792 prosel}tes 

All these Protestant sects, however, sink into insignificance 
by the side of Catholicism, which daily mcieases in power 
The monopoly of Catholicism belongs to the Poituguese, 
who first mtioduced Christianity into the island at the be¬ 
ginning of the sixteenth centuiy 2 At the present time theie 
aie two Catholic vicaiages, one at Colombo, undei the 
authority of the Bishop of Cochin and Goa, the other at 
Jafna, created in 1836 by pope Giegoiy XVI under the 
direct sway of the Roman See The Mission foi the pio- 
pagation of the faith is composed of fifty pnests, mostly 
Spamaids, Poituguese, and Italians In 1852, six Fiench 
pnests lesided at Kandy, where a Chuich had been built and 
was maintained by the natne conveits 

At the beginning of the eighteenth centuiy Catholicism 
had only 70,000 adheients In 100 years this numbei has 
more than doubled, m 1848 it counted 113,000, and m 
1852 155,000 membeis This maivellous mciease is easily 
explained Every year, especially since 1840, a veiy large 
immigiation of Hindus takes place, and it is moie especially 
among this Hindu-Sinhalese population that Catholicism 
succeeds These'* Hindus, Parsees, and Malabais, aie moie 

Council would have suppressed all the subventions had it been free 

do so • 

1 The traveller to whom we allude, and to whom we are indebted for 
part of this infoimation is Mr Anthony Rey, Chancellor of the French 
Consulate in the Mauritius 

2 In 1836 the tomb of Don Juan Monteno de Setuelo, Portuguese 
Bishop of the island, who died m 1530, was discolored at C o^mbo 
Catholicism m Ceylon thus dates back to mo*e than three centimes ago 
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docile and labonous than the natives They come ewer 
twice a year foi the coffee haivest, crossing the Straits 
m domes , small boats of about fifty tons, and many of 
them remain and settle m the island In 1852, the number 
of this floating population amounted to 40,000 Hence 
the mciease of the inhabitants of Ceylon, and at the same 
time that of the Catholic neophytes By a seciet but 
strong affinity, the Hindus aie moie inclined to accept 
Catholicism than any othei Chustian form of woiship 
The Sinhalese, especially the Kandyans, remain faithful to 
Buddhism, just as they remain, like their ancestors, labouiers 
and warriors. 

By the side of the Chustian piopaganda of the chuiches 
is that of the schools, which is peihaps more powerful and 
penetiates deepei In 1841 a central committee of the 
schools for the mstiuction of the Sinhalese population was 
established, and it unremittingly continues its functions 
With a creditable spirit of tolerance the committee admitted 
Anglicans, Weslejans and Catholics on the boaid, and their 
united effoits were directed, without distinction of sects, to 
the enlightenment and instruction of all the childien received 
m the schools, fiom the academy at Colombo, and the 
native noimal school, down to the mixed schools m which 
English and Sinhalese aie taught, and even to the ordinary 
Sinhalese schools In 1850 theie were no less than 
128 schools of all kinds foi boys and girls, most of them 
under the supervision of Portuguese masters The grant 
given them by government was about the same as that 
accoided to the cleigy 1 


1 The Report of the committee on the reforming of the schools 
throughout the island is dated 9th August, 1S48 Ihe committee 
divided all the educational establishments into five classes (1) the 
Academy of Colombo, and the normal school for the instruction of 
native masters, (2) the Central schools m Colombo and Kandy , (3) the 
elementary scliooL, where-mstiuction was exclusively given in English, 
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Such are the forces of Chnstian propaganda against 
which Sinhalese Buddhism has to defend itself, besides those 
of civilization which do not cease to extend Ceylon is one 
of the most beautiful colonies, if not one of the most poweiful 
of England, and for the last ten years its prosperity has 
marvellously increased The native religion must therefore 
necessarily lose ground m the face of a leligion which brings 
with it such great advantages and welfare 1 

We are far from saying that Sinhalese Buddhism is 
bound to destruction or even to decay, but it is certain that 
Christianity, particularly undei the Catholic foim, has alieady 
made great progiess The Buddhist cleigy does not seem 
to prepare itself foi the stiuggle by renewed zeal, at the 
most does the fanaticism of certain priests endeavour at 
times to rouse the population to rebellion, theieby only 
betrajmg their weakness It is only by senous study and 
a retuin to the purity of the pamitive faith that the Buddhist 


(4) the mixed schools, in which the teaching was earned on partly m 
English and partly m Sinhalese (5) the schools that were exclusively 
indigenous, m which the native language only was used In all these 
schools the scholars paid for their schooling, from twelve pounds at 
Colombo down to three shillings a year m the Sinhalese schools In 
1849 the Government grant amounted to £10,868 sterling In 
1856 the schools contained 23,348 children 
1 In Lord Tornngton’s defence of his administration against the 
attacks of one of his successors, Sir H G Ward, he furnished on this 
point some impoitant and exact information In his letter of 17th 
January, 1857, to the Right Hon Mr Labouchere, he slated that 
the imports, which m 1846 only reached the sum of £998,859 steilmg, 
had successively increased, and m 1855 had attained ^1,457,770 
The exports had increased m a still greater proportion from £407,809 
to £1,3 50,4*2 sterling The revenues had risen from £416,407 to 
£476,273, while the expenditure had diminished from £498,205 to 
£405,609 sterling In 1856 the revenues were £504,175, and the 
expenditure £457,137 steilmg The imports had risen to £2,714,565 
and the exports to £1,663,612 sterling Labour was paid at the 
rate of £2 to £3 a month Cattle was repiesented by 840,000 
animals In the island 771,170 acres were in cultivation, 345,932 in 
pasture land, and 5,037,303 acres were uncultivated In all tbeic 
were 560,025 agncultunsts, 49,367 workmen m the factories, and 
70,886 employed m trade • 
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clergy would have some chance of saving their religion 
But we doubt that their vitality would be equal to the effort, 
nor indeed is it to be desned, for although it cannot be 
denied that the law of the Buddha has rendeied great sei vices 
to these races, yet it could not be regietted if, m the natuial 
course of things, and through a pacific and beneficent pio- 
paganda, it should be'* leplaced by Chnstianity 

That day is doubtless still fai off, but as it may even now 
be foreseen, philologists should lose no time m collecting 
and publishing the documents of Sinhalese histoiy and 
religion, thus following in the steps of Geoige Tuinoui, who 
has so admirably succeeded m ieveahng the Mahdvansa 
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FESTIVAL OF THE BUDDHA’S TOOTH IN 1858 

The following lettei, published by the Presse , Decembei 6, 1858, 
gi\es some intei esting mfoimation concerning the woiship of the 
Buddha’s tooth m Ceylon m the present day 

Kandy, Oct 12, 1858 

The somewhat monotonous calm of our delightful counti y has 
beenbioken by one of the great festivities that Ceylon offers to 
the public once or twice in the couise of a centuiy the solemn 
exhibition of the Buddha’s tooth The vast and beautiful pagoda 
of Maluyangana, whcie this lelic is pieseived with the greatest 
veneiation, is one of the most famous sanctuaries of the Buddhist 
woild, and is the lesoit of considerable numbers of devotees, who 
go theie every yeai as a pilgi image, on the occasion of ceitam 
lehgious solemnities The Buddha’s tooth is seldom taken out 
of the mysterious kind of tabernacle m which it is enshuned in 
nine concentncal gold boxes, set with diamonds, rubies, and pearls, 
and the bonzes consent to display the 1 ehc only on such occasions 
as the visit of some gi eat pei sonage, come fi om afar for the express 
puipose of a pilgrimage to Mahiyangana 

This cncumstance piesented itself on the ninth of this month, 
when twr^Buimcse high pnests biought special letters of recom¬ 
mendation to the English Governor, without lyhose authorization, 
the bonzes cannot open the tabernacle We must not forget 
that at the beginning of the occupation, the English Government 
had taken the precious tooth into its own keeping, lest, on the 
pietext of a public exhibition, the Sinhalese should gather together 
with a view to rebellion Within the last few years it has been 
restoied to the Temple of Mahiyangana, but on the expiess 
condition that it should not be shown without the pei mission of 
the Goveinoi ot Kandy* 


a a 2 
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The motive which detei mined the visit of the two illustrious 
pilgnms is cuiious enough to be worth relating Buddhism m 
Ceylon has two sects of bonzes the Siamese and the Bui mese sect 
of Amaiapuia The first one is the most numeious and the most 
wealthy, it possesses the finest pagodas and the laigest convents 
m the island, and magnificently entei tarns the Siamese faithful 
who come there m pilgi image In its turn it sends its novices to 
Siam, to perfect themselves m the study of the Pali language, and 
the mysterious transfoimations of the Buddha, hence the mtei- 
course between the bonzes of the two countnes is fiequent 
The second sect has, on the contiary, few adepts, but they 
aie remarkable for an austenty of behaviour and a feivour of 
devotion, which inspire the deepest respect 
These latter seldom letuin to then fountain-head, having no 
means of travelling Nevertheless, two of them visited Bui mail 
a few yeais ago, and dunng their stay in Ava, where the empeioi 
receded them with great honoui, they learned, to their extreme 
suipnse, that a tooth of the Buddha, eight inches long, was pre¬ 
set ved in that city, and was the object of the gieatest veneiation 
on the part of the Bui mese Buddhisis 
The two pilgnms having conceived doubts as to the authenticity 
of this relic, declaied them to their host, and the empeior 
thei eupon commanded that all the bonzes of the capital and the 
neighbouihood should assemble m council to discuss this giave 
question, m the piesence of the strangeis who had laised it 
The pnncipal aigument used by the Sinhalese befoic the 
council, was founded on the moidmate length of the Bui mese 
tooth, which was more than double that of Ceylon, the httci 
being recognized as undeniably authentic by all tiue Buddhists 
They declaied that not one of the sacied books contained the 
smallest proof that the Buddha had piedcstmed one of his teeth 
to be pieseived m Bui mail, and they ended then dembnsti ation 
by quoting a passage fi om the saci ed bool Datfm*vansa> m which 
it is positively asseited that Gautama Buddlu had left no othei 
relic on eaith but the one m Dalada, now m Kandy 
r In the presence of a fact so senous foi the oithodoxy of the 
worship, the Burmese empeior decided that tu'o of the most 
learned among the bonzes should go to Ceylon to examine the 
aval lelic, and make a leport on its authentic chaiuctcustics 
It was to settle this vexed question that the Burmese bon/cs 
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had come to Cevlon, and as they weie furnished with ciedcniuls 
fiom their sovereign, the English Govemment could not lefuse to 
allow them to examine the relic 

Sn John Biaybiooke appointed the 9th of Octobei as the dav 
for the exhibition When the news spread tin oughout the island, 
the eni aptui ed population 1 ose en masse , and flocked to Kandv 
like d swaim of locusts, cooking their food 111 the fields and 
sleeping m the open air while the ceiemony was pending 

The English police had taken all the necessary precautions to 
guaid against disorder, and although the crow r d was enoimous, 
not a single untowaid incident occuired 

Externally, the Mahiyangana pagoda was decked out with flags, 
banneis, stieameis, gailands, and msciiptions, which on the daik 
green backgiound of the banian tices produced a magnificent 
effect of coloui Internally, the temple was hung with diaperies 
of the seven colours of the rainbow, boi deied wuth gold braid and 
fi inge , hundi eds of lamps and chandeliei s shed floods of light ovci 
the scene, although it was midday, and, lastly, on a platfonn, 
taised m the centie of the building, lose an altai, lcsplendent with 
gold and piecious gems, and sui mounted by a wide canopy, which 
was adorned with waving plumes 
At twelve o’clock the Governor, accompanied by the two 
Burmese pilgrims, his retinue, and a ceitam number of English 
ladies attracted by cunosity, enteied the pagoda and seated 
himself on a platfoitn neai the altai The pieliminary ceremonies, 
howevei, took up no less than two houis, and excited a geneial 
feeling of impatience 

At last the shull sound of a tiumpet was heaid, the dooi of the 
sanctuaiy opened and a long procession of bonzes issued forth, 
slowly followed by the high pnest of Mahiyangana beanngthe 
tooth of the Buddha m a ciystal casket, resting on a watei-hly of 
massive gold 

At this sight loud acclamations of Sadhu 1 Sadhu ! burst fiom the 
enthusiastic thiong, who fell piostiate on the giound, while 
the tamtams, tiumpets, and flutes filled the immense dome of 
the pagoda with a medley of mdesci ibable sounds • * 

The idle was placed on the altai unclei the dais, and the 
Bmmcse weic then pci milted to examine it at leisuie After 
them the ciowd passed m the greatest older lound the platfotm 
till nightfall, and, thanks to the excellent mcaMues taken by the 
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police, the whole population was enabled to satisfy their curiosity 
without a single accident taking place 

The piece of ivory which is supposed to have graced the 
Buddha’s jaw is about the size of the little finger, it is of a fine 
tawny yellow colour, slightly curved in the middle and thichei 
at one end In the centi e of the big end, which is supposed to 
be the ciown of the tooth, is a small hole, about the S’ze of 
a pm’s-head, at the opposite exti emity, which would answei to 
the loot of'the tooth, an irregular maik seems to indicate that 
a liagment of the lelic has been taken off 

On looking at the tians\eisal veimng of the ivory, it is easy to 
see that it is only a piece of a tooth, and not a complete one , but 
it would not be advisable m this country to throw a doubt on the 
perfect authenticity of an object held m such veneration, and 
even legarded as mnaculous 

It is doubtful whether the Buimcse en\o>s weie com meed by 
their examination of the relic, or that it is likely to dctluonc 
the tooth woi shipped in Ava But if we may judge fiom the 
paltry sum they offeied to the temple, two hundicd uipces, 
we should haidly fancy so Howcvei, their visit will doubtless 
attiact other visits, and when the Go\ eminent has ascei tamed by 
lepeated expenence that it can, without inconvenience oi danger, 
allow a moie fiequent public exhibition of the divine tooth, the 
prestige attached to this woiship will giadually disappeai, and 
the Buddhists will at last be convinced de *vtsu of the foolishness 
of th°n belief 


MahR’vansa , Chap XXXVII, page 241 , Tut now 9 s edition 
‘In the ninth yeai of the leign of Smmeghavanna (A D 310), 
a certain Biahman princess bi ought the Dalhudhatu, 01 tooth 
1 elic of the Buddha, hither liom Kahnga, under the cncumstances 
set foith in the Dathadhatuwarsi The monaiclf uccivmg 
charge of it himself, and lendenng theicto, m the most le- 
veiential manner, the highest honouis, deposited it m a casket of 
gieat punty, made of “phalika ’’stone, and lodged it m the edifice, 
called the DTsammachakko, built b> De\anam«Piya-Tissa 
* In the fust place, the laja, expending a lac, 111 the height of his 
fehcity, celebiated a Dathadhatu festival, and then he 01 darned 
that a similai festival should be annually celebiated, liansfenmg 
the lehc m piocession to the Abhayaguj. wihara ’ 
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II. 

THE THREE COUNCILS 
The First Council 

Mahan)ansa , Chap III, page u, hunour’s cditicn 

‘The supieme mco^paiable, the vanquishei of the five deadly 
sms, who was gifted with five means of peiception, having so¬ 
journed foi foi ty-five years (as Buddha), eand fulfilled m the utmost 
perfection cvciy object of his mission to this wofd, m the city 
of Kusmara, m the sacicd aibour foimed by two “ Sal” tiees, on 
the full-moon day of the month of nvesakba , this lummaiy of the 
woild was extinguished On that spot innumerable pnests, 
pnnccs, Biahmans, tradeis, and suddias, as well as devas, 
assembled Theie weie a’so seven hundred thousand pnests, ol 
whom the theia 1 Maha-Kasyipa was at that time the chief 
‘This high pnest, having performed the funeial obsequies ovei 
the body and sacied 1 dies of the divme Teachei, and being 
desnous of peipetuatmg his doctimes foi evei, on the se/enth 
day aftci the Loul of the Universe gifted with the ten poweis, 
had demised, iccollccting the silly dcclaiation of the priest 
Subadda, who had been 01 darned m his dotage, and moicover 
iccollccting the footing of equality on which he had been pieced 
by the divine Sage, by confemng on him his own sacicd lobes, 
as well as the injunctions given by him for the propagation of 
his doctimes, this all-accomplished cusciple of the Buddha, foi 
the pm pose of holding a convocation on 1 eligion, convened five 
hundred pnests, who had overcome the dominion of the passions, 
of gicat celcbnty, vciscd m the nine departments of doctnnal 
knowledge, and peifect in eveiy religious attnbute On account 
of a disqualification (howevci) attending the theia Ananda, theie 
was one deficient oi that numbei Subsequently the thera 
Ananda, al o having been entreated by the othei pnests to take 
pait in the convocation, was likewise included That convoca¬ 
tion could not have taken place without lnm . ^ 

‘These Umvei^e-compassionating (disciples) having passed hilt 

1 Tbcra, elder Thuavada, doctimes of the Elders, believed by 
orthodox Buddhists to be identical with the Three Pitakas as now 
existing m Ceylon, see Rhys Davids 
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a month—in celebiatmg the funeial obsequies seven days, and m 
the festival of relics seven days—and knowing what was propei 
to be done, thus resolved “ Keeping <wassa m the city of 
Rajagnha, let us theie hold the convocation on leligion , it can 
not be pennitted to other (pnests) to be piesent ” 

‘These disciples making their pilgrimage over Jambudlpa as 
mendicants, adm*n*stering consolation in j:hcir affliction (at the 
demise of the Buddha) to the vast population spiead over *hc 
vanous poisons thcieof m the month of asala , duung the 
mciease of the moon, being the appiopnate blight season, these 
supports of the people m their faith leached Rajagnha, a city 
perfect m eveiy sacei dotal requisite These theias, with 
Kasyapa for their chief, steadfast m then design, and perfect 
masters of the doctnnes of the Supieme Buddha, having armed 
at the place afoi esaid to hold their <wassa, caused, by an appli¬ 
cation to King Ajatasatiu, lepans to be made to all the 
sacred buildings duimg the fust month of <wassa On the 
completion of the repurs oi the sacred edifices they thus 
addressed the monarch “ Now we will hold the convocation on 
religion ” To him (the king) who mquned “What is lequisite ?” 
they replied, “A session hall” The monaich mqumng 
“Where?” m the place named by them—by the side of the 
Webha^a mountain, at the entiance of the Sattipam cave—he 
speedily caused to be built a splendid hall, hke unto that of the 
devas Having m all lespccts perfected this hall, he had in¬ 
valuable carpets spread theie, coiiespondmg with the number of 
the pnests In oidei that, being seated on the noith side, the 
south might be faced, the inestimable, pic-emincnt tin one of the 
high priest was placed theie In the centie of that hall, facing 
the east, the exalted pi caching pulpit, fit for the deity himself of 
felicitous advent, was elected 

‘The king thus lepoi ted to the theias “Oui task is peiToimed ” 
Those theras then addressed Ananda, the delight (of an audience) 

“ Ananda, to-morrow is the convocation, on account of thy 
being still under the dominion of human passions, thy presence 
th&e is inadmissible, exert thyself without intermission, and 
attain the requisite qualifications }t The thera, who had been 
thus enjoined, having exeited a supeinatuial efFoit and extricated 
himself fiom the dominion of human passions, attained the 
sanctification of arahat 
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c On the second day of the second month of wassa, those 
disciples assembled in that splendid hall 

‘Rcseiving toi the theia Ananda the seat appiopnate to him 
alone, the (other) sanctified pnests took then places accoiding to 
their semonty While some among them were in the act of 
lnquumg “ Whcie is the theia Ananda ? ” m older that he might 
manifest to the (assembled) disciples that he had attained the 
sanctification of aiahat , (at that instant) the said theia made his 
appearance—emeigmg fiom the eaith, and passing thiongh the 
an (without touching the flooi)—and took his seat in the pulpit 
specially lescived for him 

‘ All these theras, accomplished suppoiteis of the faith, allotted 
to the thera Upali (the elucidation of the) Vmaya } and to the 
theia Ananda the whole of the other blanches of Dhamma 
The high pnest reseived to himself (the part) of mteriogating on 
Vmaya , and the ascetic thera Upali that of discoursing thereon 
The one, seated m the high pnest’s pulpit, interrogated him on 
Vmaya , the other, seated m the preaching pulpit, expatiated 
thereon Fiom the manner m which the Vmaya was piopoundcd 
by this mastei of that bianch of religion, all these theras, by 
lepeating (the discouise) m chants, became perfect mastei s in 
the knowledge of Vmaya 

‘ The said high pi lest (Maha-Kas) apa), imposing on himself 
(that task), mtenogated on Dhamma him (Ananda) who, fiom 
among those who had been his auditoi was the selected guai dian 
of the doctrines of the Supieme Rulu In the same mannei 
the theia Ananda, allotting to himself that (task), exalted in the 
preaching pulpit, expatiated without the slightest omission on 
Dhamma Fiom the mannei m which that sage (Ananda), accom¬ 
plished m the Wedeha, piopounded the Dhamma , all these pnests, 
repeating Ins discourse m chants, became peifect in Dhamma 
i Thus this comocation, held by these benefactors of mankind 
tor the benefit of the whole w 01 Id, was Brought to a close m 
seven months, and the leligion ot the deity of felicitous advent 
was rendered effective for enduung five thousand years by the 
highpuest Maha-Kasyapa At the close of thi£ convocation, m 
the excess ot its exultation, the self-balanced great eaith quaked 
six times fiom the lowest abyss of the ocean 
‘By vanous means in this world divers mnacles have been 
peifoimed Because this convocation was held exclusively by 
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the tLeias, (it is called) from generation to gcneiation the thhlya 
convocation Having held this first convocation, and having con¬ 
ferred many benefits on the woild, and lived the full measuie of 
human existence (of that peuod), all these disciples (m due 
com se of n?tme) died In dispelling the daikness of the world 
these disciples became, by then supernatiual gifts, the lummaiies 
who oveicame that dailness By (the lavages of) death, LLe 
unto the desolation of a tempest, these $>ieat lummaiies weie 
extinguished _ Fiom this example, theiefoie, by a piously wise 
man, (the desne for) this life should be oveicomc 
‘The thud chaptci m the Mahdvansa , entitled ‘ The Fust 
Convocation on Religion, composed eqoall) to delight and afflict 
righteous men ’ 


The Second Council 

Mahavansa , Chap /FJ page 15, Tut now’s edition 
‘ Udayibhaddaka, the peifidiously impious son of Ajatasatru, 
having put (his paient) to death, leigned sixteen ycais Anurud- 
dhaka, the son o< Udayibhaddaka, having put him to death, and 
the son of Anuiuddhaka, named Munda, having put him to death , 
these peifidious, unwise (pnnees in succession) uiled In the 
leigns of these two (monaichs) eight ycais elapsed The impious 
Nagadasaka, son of Munda, having put his fathei to death, icigncd 
twenty-foui yeais The populace of the capital, mfunated (at 
such conduct), des gnating this “a pamcidal lace,” assembled 
and foimally deposed Nagadasaka, and desnous of giatiiying the 
whole nation, they unanimously installed m the sovcicignty the 
eminently wise mimstei beaung the (histoncally) diotmguishcd 
appellation of Susunaga He icigncd eighteen yeais Ills son 
Kalasoka icigncd twenty yeais Thus in the tenth ycai of the 
reign of King Kalasoka a centuiy had elapsed from the death 
of the Buddha r 

* At that time a nurherous community of pnests, lcsidcnt in the 
city of Vaisali, r natives of Wajji—shameless mmisteis of religion 
—pionounced the (following) ten indulgences to be allowable (to 
the priesthood) •"Wiz “ salt meats,”“two inches,” “ also m villages,” 
“ ft aternity,” “pioxy,” “example,” “milk whey,” “bevei ago,” 
“ co\ ei s of seats,” gold and other coined met als 1 I he thei a Yasa, 

1 These aie the opening words of the sentences dcsuiphve of the ten 
new indulgences attempted to be introduced mio the discipline of the 
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having heaid of this heics), proceeded on a pilgrimage ovei the 
Wajji countiy This Yasa, son ot Kakandaka, the Brahman 
vexsed m the six blanches ol doctrinal knowledge, and powerful 
m his calling, icpaired to that place (Vaisali), demoting himself at 
the Mahavama Wihaia to the suppression of this heiesy They 
(the schismatic pnests), having placed a golden dish filled with 
vater m the apaitment in which the ufosaiha ceiemony was 
performed, said (io # the attendant congtegation of laymen), 
“Detotces, bestow on the pucsthood at least Kahapanan ” 
The theia foibade (the pioceeding), exclaiming “ Bestow it not, 
it is not allowable ” They awarded to the thera Yasa (foi this 
mtcifcicnce) the sentence o { palesai arnyan Having by entieaty 
piocuied (horn them) a messenger,he pioceeded with hyn to the 
capital, and propounded to the inhabitants of the city the tenets 
ol his own faith The (scinsmatic) pnests, having learned these 
cn omittances fiom the messengei, proceeded thither to awaid 
to the theia the penalty of ukktfetan, and took up then station 
suirounding his dwelling The theia (howevei) laismg himself 
aloft, proceeded Ihiough the air to the city of Kosambija, fiom 
thence, speedily dispatching messengeis to the pnests icsident 
m Patheya and A\anti, and himself icpaiimg to the Ahoganga 
mountain (mountain beyond the Ganges), lepoited all these 
paiticulais to the theia Sambhuta of Sana 

‘Sixty pnests of Patheya and eighty of Avanti, all sanctified 
chaiactcis who had o\eicome the dominion of sm, descended at 
Ahoganga The whole numbei of priests who had assembled 
there fi om vai ious qu n lei s amounted to ninety thousand These 
sanctified personages having deliberated together, and acknow¬ 
ledged that the tlici a Rcvata of Soieya, m profundity of knowledge 
and sanctity of chaiactei, was at that pcnod the most illustnous, 
they depaitcd thithei lor the puipose of appealing befoie him 
The sapid theia hawng attended to their statement and, being 
desnous (on account of his gicat age) of p«iforming the journey 
by easy stages, depai ted at that instant fi om thcnce«for the pui pose 
ol repamng to Vaisali On account of the importance of that 
mission, dcpaiting each moinmg at dawn, on lejkching the p&ccs 
Adapted foi then accommodation, they met togethei again (foi 
consultation) m the evenings At a place (where they had so 

Budclhn,icil priesthood, an explanation of which would lead to details 
in<-on\ement in this place 
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assembled) the thera Yam, under the dnections of the chie 
priest Sambhuta, at the close of a sei mon, addressing himself tc 
the celebrated theia Revata, inquired what the ten (unoithodox 
indulgences were Having examined those rules, the theia pro 
nounced them inadmissible, and said, “Let us suppiess thr 
(schism) ” 

‘ These sinners, with the view to seducing the lenowned then 
Revata to their party, collecting a vasf quantity of pncstly 
offerings, and quickly embarking m a vessel, arrived at the place 
wheie the pnncipal priests weie assembled, and at the houi 
of lefection set foith the chant of lefection The theia Salha 
who was resident at that selected place, and had oveicome the 
dominion of sm, reflecting whethei the doctrine of the Pathey, 
priests was orthodox, it appealed to him to be so The Maha 
Brahma (of the woild, Sudhawasa), descending unto him (Salha) 
addi essed him thus “ Adhei e to that docti me” He i eplied thai 
his adherence to that faith would be steidfast Those who hac 
biought the priestly offenngs piesented themselves to the cmmeni 
thera Revata The theia declined accepting the offenngs, anc 
dismissed the pupil of the sinful fraternity (who piesented them) 

‘ These shameful chaiacteis, depaiting thence foi Vaisali, anc 
from thence repairing to the capital, Pupphapura, thus addi essec 
their sovereign Kalasoka “We, the guardians of the dwelling o 
our divine Instiuctoi, reside there m the land of Wajji, m the 
Mahavana Wihara The priests resident m the piovmcial v illage* 
are hastening hither, saying ‘Let us take possession of the Wiliam* 
O Maharaja, prevent them ” They having (thus) deceived the 
king, returned to Vaisali 

‘In the (afoiesaid) selected place wheie the (orthodox) pnest* 
had halted unto the thera Revata, foi the purpose of suppressing 
the schismatic indulgences, eleven hundicd and ninety thousanc 
pnests congiegated He had decided (howevci) not to §uppies« 
the heresy at any jJlace but that at which it had oiignutcd 
Consequently "the theias and all these priests lepaned to Vaisali 
The deluded monarch despatched his mmisteis thither Mis 
guided, howevtf»,by the mtei position of the gods, they piocceclec 
m a different direction The sovereign having (thus) deputec 
these mmisteis (to the pnesthood) m the night, by a dicam he 
saw that his soul was cast into the LokaLumbiya hell The king 
was in the gicatest consternation do &llay that (tend) lm 
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youngei sistei, the pnestess Anandi, a sanctified chaiacter, who 
had overcome the dominion of sm, arrived, travelling thiough 
the an “ The act thou hast committed is of the most weighty 
lmpoi t, make atonement to the orthodox ministers of the faith, 
uniting thyself with their cause, uphold true religion By adopting 
this couise peace of mind will be lestored unto thee ” Having 
thus addressed him she depai ted At the vei y dawn of day the 
monaich depai ted to Vaisali Having reached the Mahavana 
Wihaia he assembled the priesthood, and having examined the 
contt oveisy by listening to both paities, he decided m favour of 
the cause of true 1 eligion The sovereign having made atonement 
to all the ministers of true 1 eligion, and having avowed his ad- 
hcience to its cause, he said, “ Do ye accoidmg to your judgment, 
pi ovide foi the due maintenance of 1 eligion , ” and having extended 
his piotection to them he depai ted for his capital (Pupphapura) 

1 Thereupon the priesthood assembled to mquii e into these 
indulgences, there m that convocation (however) endless and 
frivolous discussions ai ose The thei a Revata himself then ad- 
vancmg into the midst of the assembly, and causing to be pro¬ 
claimed the Ubbcihikaya lules, he made the 1 equisite ai 1 angements 
foi the purpose of suppicssmg this heresy By the Ubbakikaya 
rules he selected for the suppiession of the sacerdotal heresy four 
pnests of Pachlna and foui of Patheya These were the four 
Pachlna pnests Sabbahami, Salha, KujjasSblnta, and Wasabhaga- 
mika Ihese weie the four Patheya pnests Revata, Sambhiita 
of Sana, Yasa the son of Kahandaha, and Sumana For the 
pui pose of examining into these (conti overted) indulgences, these 
eight sanctified peisonagcs lepaned to Walukarama Wihaia, 
a situation so secluded (that not even the note of a bird was 
heard), and free fiom the stufe of men The high pnest 
Revata, the chief of the mtenogating party, questioned the theia 
SabbahJtm in due order on these indulgences one by one The 
pnncipal theia Sabbahami, who had been fhus interrogated by 
him (Revata), declaied, “By the orthodox 01 dmaifces, all these 
indulgences aie inadmissible ” * 

‘Theie (at the Waluhaiama Wihaia) having in dufi foimiejecfed 
this heresy, m the same manner in the midst of the convocation 
at Mahavana Wihaia, (to which they leturned), they again went 
through the intei rogations and replies To the ten thousand 
sinful pnests who had put forth the ten indulgences, these 
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pnncipal orthodox priests awarded the penalty of dcgiadation 
Sabbakami was at that time high pnest of the woild, and had 
alieady attained a standing of 120 yeais in the 01 dilution of 
ttpasampada Sabbakami, Salha, Revata, Kujjasobbita, Yasa the 
son of Kalandaka, and Sambhuta a native of Sana - these si\ 
thei as were the disciples of the theia Ananda Wasabhagamika 
and Sumana, these two theras weie the disciples of the thera 
Anurudha These eight pious pi lests m aforetimes had seen the 
deity who wa£ the successor of the foimer Buddhas 
4 The pi lests \v ho had assembled were twelve hundi ed thousand, 
of all these priests, the thei a Revata was at that time a leader 
Thereupon, for the purpose of seeming the peimanency of the 
tiue faith, this Revata theia, the leader of these pncsts, selected 
from those who weie gifted with the qualifications foi sanctifica¬ 
tion, and were the depositanes of the doctnnes contained in the 
Thi ee (Pitalas), seven hundi ed sanctified disciples (of the Buddha, 
for the pui pose of holding the convocation on religion) All these 
thei as, having Revata for then chief, piotected by King Kalasoki, 
held the convocation on religion at the Walukaiama Wihaia 
According to the fonn obseived 111 mtei 1 ogation and lllustiation 
on the formei occasion, conducting this meeting precisely m the 
same manner, it was teimmated m eight months Thus these 
thei as, who were indefatigable m then calling, and absolved fiom 
all human afflictions, having held the second convocation on 
leligion, in due couise attained Ntbbuti (Nnvana) 

4 Hence beaung m mind the subjection to death of the disciples 
of the Savioui of the Univeise, who were endowed with the 
sanctification of aiahat— who had attained the state of ultimate 
beatitude—and had confeired blessings on the beings ol the thiee 
b/ja<was, lecollecting also the liability of the lest of mankind to an 
interminable transmigration, let (the leadei) steadfastly devote 
himself (to a life of righteousness) 

4 The fouitji chaptei in the Mabavansa, entitled The Second 
Convocation on Religion, composed to delight and afflict ughteous 

ms «p’ 

The Third Council 

Mahd f uansa y Chap K y page 41, T amour's edition , 

The Mahamansa fust 1 elates at gieat length some of the pun- 
cipal events of the reign of AsoLa, the «gi andson of Chandra* 
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gupta (the Sand ; acottus of the Greeks), then it proceeds to relate 
the conversion of this king, who, aflei he had embiacedBuadhism, 
took the surname of Dhaimasoka, that is Asoka Piotectoi of the 
Faith Finally, it mentions the third Council, convened to put down 
numbei of heiesies , and the Mahamansa continues as follows ~~ 

‘ The king within seven days, hav mg sent two yakkhos, caused all 
the pncsts m Jambudipa to be assembled On the seventh day, 
going to the splendid temple built by himself, he dnected the 
whole priesthood, without any omission, to assemble Seated 
together with the thei a within the cui tain, and calling up to him 
one by one the heietic pnests, “Lord,” mquiied the soveieign, 

“ of what religion was the deity of felicitous advent? ” Each, 
accoidmg to his own faith, piopounded the Sassaia anfSi othei 
cieeds (as the leligion of the Buddha) The king caused all those 
heietic pnests to be expelled fiom the priesthood The whole 
of the pnests thus degtadcd was sixty thousand He then asked 
the oithodox pnests, “Of what ieligion is the deity of happy 
advent?” They icplied, “The ieligion of investigated (truth)” 
The soveieign then addiessed the thei a “ Lord, is the Supreme 
Buddhahimseli of that nnbhajja faith? ” The thera havingleplied 
“Yes,” and the king having heaid that answei, overjoyed, “Lord,” 
he exclaimed, “if by any act the priesthood can recover their own 
pm ity, by that act let the pi lesthood (now) perfoi m the upo^atha ” 

‘Having thus addressed the thera, and confening the loyal 
piotcction on the pi lesthood, he le-enteied the celebiated 
capital The pnesthood, icstoied to unanimity of communion, 
then held the uposatha 

6 But the thei a fi om many asankya of pi lests selected a thousand 
pnests of sanctified character—possessing the six peifections of 
ldigious knowledge, and versed in the Tripitda and peifect m the 
loui sacei dotal qualifications—for the purpose of holding a con- 
vocation** By them the convocation on religion was held, ac- 
coiding as the thetas Maha-Ixasyapa and Yasa had peifonned 
the convocations (m then time), in like mannei the thera Tissa 
(peifoimed) this one In that hall of convocation the thera 
Tissa pi cached a discouise illustiative of the meanS of suppiessmg 
doubts on points of faith 

1 Thus, undei the auspices of King Asoka, this convocation on 
ieligion was biought to a close m nine months by the^e pnests 
In the seventh ycai of the leign of this Ling, this all-peifect 
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minister of religion, aged seventy years, conducted in the utmost 
perfection this great convocation on religion and the pavaranan 
At the conclusion of the convocation, on account of the re-estab- 
lishmentof religion, the great eaith, as if shouting its Sddku quaked 

‘The instrument of this mission having left his supi eme residence 
in the Brahma-loka world, and descended to this impure human 
world, for the advancement of religion ,—who, Capable of ad¬ 
vancing the cause of leligion, would demui*? 

1 The fifth chapter m the Maba c vansa , entitled The Thwd Con¬ 
vocation on Religion, composed alike to delight and afflict lclrgrous 
men ’ 


Th e^itthakatha, a Sinhalese woik much oldci than the Maba- 
wansa, and which is a vef> extensive commensal yon the Pitakattava, 
the Thiee Baskets of the Buddhist wiitmgs m Ceylon, has also 
pieseived the histoiy of the Thiee Councils, as fai as iegauls 
the pails 1 elating to the Vmaja, the Samantapasadika I he 
Atthakatha 1 etui ns to the subject a second lime m anothei oi 
its ai tides called Simiangala Vilasim, a commentaiy on the 
Digha-mkaya , one of the five woiks which compose the Sutia- 
Pitaka of Ceylon Geoige Tuinoui has tianslated fiom the 
Sumangala Vilasim all that tieats of the fust Council (Journal 
of the Bengal Asiatic Society, vol vi, pai 111, page 510 and following) 
We do not rcpioduce the lengthy details of the Sumangala Vilasim, 
because they would not add anything to what we already know 
This account had moicovei a special puipose, and was evidently 
written to prove the authenticity of the Sinhalese Pitalattaya and 
the Atthakatha , which it asseits was vvnLten at the time oi the 
first Council, dnectly aftei the death ot the Buddha This ongm 
is highly impiobable It seems more likely that the Tupttaka 
and the Atthakatha. were brought by Mahmda, son ol Dharmasoka, 
when he came to convert Smhala lo the 1 athagata’s taifh The 
Atthakatha in its present form was tianslated fiom Sinhalese into 
Pali by Budcftiaghosa fiom the year 410 to 432 of the Chustian eia 

"* ** 

THE END. 
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